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RICHMOND v. SIMPKIN AND MARSHALL. 


TO OUR READERS. 


We have to crave the indulgence of our 
readers, and of many friends and correspondents, 
for silence, apparent neglect, arid unavoidable 
omissions, occasioned by the protracted absence 
of Mr Tarr in London—whither he was sum- 
moned above a month since, by the libel case, 
Ricumonp v. Sumpxin & Marsuau, i.e. Tue 
Spy AND THE Spy System v. Tarr’s MaGazine. 
Previous to this journey, he had seven times 
Our 


readers will, we are certain, rejoice to learn that 


visited Glasgow on the same_ business. 


thé case is at last brought to a MosT TRIUMPHANT 
cose. The good done to society, in all time 
coming, by the exposure of this detestable system 
in the deedsof its fitting instrument—the support 
of public opinion, the generous interest, sympa- 
thy, and kindness that have overflowed from every 
quarter, more than overpay the great trouble 
and anxiety the affair has occasioned for upwards 
of eighteen months. The lapse of seventeen 
years, death, and the emigration of some of the 
‘principal victims of the spies, together with 
Messrs Finlay and Reddie, the employers of 
Ricumonp, refusing to be examined for the 
defence, threw great and serious obstacles in 
the way of justice. But » good cause and 


VOL, IL—NO, XIII. 





Perseverance against the world! ‘The mindood | 


of Ricuwonp have been brought home to him 
upon the clearest and strongest evidence, till 
even the Court itself cried, “ Hold, enough !” 
As this is no private affair between man and man, 
but one which deeply involves the interests of 
political society, it is intended to publish the trial 
at full length, with a brief history of the case 
and of the system. It will appear, as early as 
possible, in a supplementary number to the first 
volume of the new series of the Magazine, along 
with the Index and title page to Vol. L., the 
literary and political registers to the close of 
the year, and other interesting articles—and 
will conclude the volume, 

Libel cases are never pleasant affairs ; but this 
is no ordinary case of libel, This Magazine has 
now been conducted for about three years of a 
very agitating period, when men’s passions were 
heated, and party spirit ran high. It has neither 
compromised its principles nor minced its words. 
Yet it has held its course withuut blame and 
without complaint, save in this single instance. 

The fearless, if hazardous exposure. and the just, 
if indignant reprobation, of peretee Spy 
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THE NEW 


Sin Rosert Peer, the wandering Knight’’on 
whose father’s son hung so many destinies and 
dynasties—he who carried the fortunes of Eng- 
land and the balance of Europe locked up in his 
portmanteau—was overtaken, on the 29th No- 
vember, by the Queen’s nimble page, as far off as 





Rome. Sir Ropert, thus summoned, made short | 
shrift. He came to England late on the night | 
of the 9th December, and snatched a few hours | 
sleep, during which, to save time, which was 
precious, he must have taken that “ anxious | 
view of public affairs’ of which he tells the 
people of Tamworth. On waking, the Duke of 
Webtirneton stood by his bedside. Sir Ropertr 
rose in proud gratitude to his elbow, and probably 
scratched his head, which is, what the phrenolo- 
gers call, the natural language of men who are 
puzzled. The Duke delivered his commands, 
which, for once, took the form of requests. A 
Wellington, or, in other words, an Anti-reform 
administration, which was to be called a Reform 
one, was to be constructed ; and, as it was not 
seemly that the Duke should confess to it, Sir 
Robert was to be the putative parent. 

The materials of the New Cabinet were laid 
before Sir Robert, with the ways and means, and 
the ground-plan not filled up. He was told to 
make the best of them; and the condition of 
the contract was, that the more he gained for 
his partners, the better would be his own share. 
Sir Robert lost no time. He went upon the | 
prudent plan of the matron in the old story, who 
cut her coat according to her cloth; and who, 
as she could not bring her coat to her mind, | 
brought her mind to her coat. 





Sir Robert. has | 
followed the same wise course :—he has turned. | 
and stretched the rotten, shrunken, worthless 
materials in all ways. 


‘ m | 
He has tried, and tried 
again ; 


dovetailed and veneered his several | 
considered which might shew the be st | 
gloss outwardly, which be toughest within ; and, | 
after many days of delay, has found courage to | 
announce the thing as completed and fit for 
service. He has, in short, compacted a govern- 
ment wholly and entirely Tory—the renegade 
Whigs—the apustates of old standing, confirm. 
ing its malignant character. The refusal of 
Lord Staniry to join the Wellington, Peel, & Co. 
concern, leaves it as unmixed in Toryism, as 
with him it would, on some points, have been 
unmitigated in Whiggism. Lord Stanley may 
probably expect, ere long, to head a firm him- 
self. The exclusion of the Marquis of Cnaypos, 
Sir Cuances Weineness, Lord Lowrner, and 
Mr Croker, reveals the secret divisions, the 
jealousies and discord already lurking in the 
ranks of our enemy. 

Having formed, er eked and patched up a 
government, it only remained to make a decla- 
ration of its principles. 


pieces ; 


) This the nominal 
Premier has characteristically done in a kind of 


aside, spoken to the electors of Tamworth. He 





CABINET. 


has judged better than to follow the lead pointed 
out by The Times and The Standard ; which 
last print, by the way, we sometimes admire to 
see bepraised—and by liberals too—for its 
sincerity and manliness! Instead of affecting 
to be the double-faced Reformer that he was 
warned to appear, and held out to be, by 
these great authorities, he has, upon sober 
calculation, adopted certainly the wiser, if 
less natural course, of a frank and explicit 
declaration of principles. This declaration 
may, in substance, be embodied in the late 
double-meaning rallying-cry of the Reformers. 
As for Sir Ropert, marry forbid he should touch 
the Bill! It may slumber in all its innocence, 
undisturbed in any clause by him. From him 
we shall have the Bill—the whole Bill—and no- 
thing but the Bill, With diplomatic address and 
covert irony, he even declares himself ready to 
adopt some of the abortive Whig half-measures, 
The liberal Sjr Rosperr Peep will really allow 
the Dissenters tu marry, and be given in mar- 
riage, subject to no restrictions or regulation, 
save those they indignantly rejected when the 
boon was offered by Lord Jon Russeiti. By way 
of novelty and pleasant change, they may also be 
indulged in shifting the burden of church-rate 
from one shoulder to the other, and shoving 
part of the load upon the backs of those who 
will assuredly become restive under ijt—the 
Presbyterians of Scotland and the Catholies of 
Ireland. Municipal reform may proceed at the 
easy pace adopted by the Whigs, which bhoded 


| So little danger that Sir Ropent allowed him- 


self to be placed on the Committee of Inquiry, 


whence the borough commission emanated. 
| There are two reasons for which a man may 


become the member of such a committee :— 
One is to forward—the other to obstruct its 
object: the new Premier has omitted to mention 
which was his. He is astonished that any one 
should imagine him intolerant or illiberal] in his 
feelings to the Dissenters. There is certainly 
no other proof of this than the whole course of 
his public life, save his apostacy on the Catholic 
question, which he has to expiate ere he regain 
the confidence of the conscientious bigots of 
his party. Sir Robert must now oppose all 
Church reforms, on the principle that the rene- 
gade is bound to be the fiercest persecutor, lest 
his attachment to the new faith become sus- 
pected. Having stated his claims to support 
with tolerable fairness——and in strict accord- 
ance with the principle of the new discovery, 
that the pious frauds of public men are no 
longer beneficial to them, and ought therefore 
to be abandoned—-the Premier concludes his 
manifestations in a deprecatory and somewhat 
desponding style, hoping the electors of Tam- 
worth, with whem he has so many ties, near and 
dear, mey choose him again ; and also that the 
nation will give the King’s Tory Ministry “ a 
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SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


fair trial.’ How many—or how long trials 
would they have? We have tried them for a 
half century—tried their measures, tried their 
men—and found each alike wanting. But surely, 
as a personal compliment to his gracious Majesty 
under the Jate extraordinary exercise of the 
Royal prerogative, used no matter for what 
object, ‘ a fair trial” should be granted! Since 
his Majesty, by desire of his secret advisers, is 
pleased to pipe, the people should be réady 


to dance, how little soever in the humour ;— | 


since the King has been advised abruptly, and 
without cause seen or signified, to dismiss an 





Administration in which the People placed great | 
and increasing confidence, they, forscoth! must | 


stand respectfully by, cap in hand, to see a set of 
men in whom they have not, and never had, and 


never will have either faith, or hope, or trust, | 


play their mischievous pranks afresh, because 


such is the present freak of his gracious Majesty's | 


secret advisers. So plausible.a personage as Sir 
Rospert Pren might, at the present moment, 
have hit upon a better.seeming reason in the 
eyes of the British People, than the mere “ Zhe 
King wills it.’ It is like the Clanswoman’s 


| 


exhortation to her refractory husband—‘ Come | 


out, Duncan, and be 
anger the Laird!” But fore-warned, fore-armed. 
There can now be no longer even a shadow of 
doubt indulged by the most eredulous, about 
what is to be the policy of the intruders. The 
symptoms of disunion in their ranks shew their 
objects. They arise from the fears of the Ultras, 
that the goverment may not be sufficiently anti- 
reforming, and from the kindred of the daughters 
of the horse-leech in their legions, whose ery of 
“ Give, give,” cannot be attended to at the first 


moment. The Reformers know their ground 
The dissolution of Parliament will find them 


prepared and active, unitedand in good heart. The 
Tories, throughout all their tribes and tongues, 
are also active and resolute ; but they want the 
confidence of their opponents, and the courage 
which a just cause inspires. 
Buckincuam to Alderman WincnestER—from 
the Duke of WexLuincton to Lord Stormont at 
Norwich—their avowed object is to stop the 
movement, which, 4t is seen, must, in its progress, 
sweep away all those lucrative abuses that they 
fancied it was their right to hold in perpetuity ; 


From the Duke of 


hanged man, and no | 
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but, in effecting their object, they quarrel about 
the means to be employed, Their late efforts 
have tended to increase the momentum of the 
self-moving power they vainly try to arrest; 
and which, if their unauthorized interference 
continues much longer, must grind them to 
powder beneath its wheels. Who are the agita- 
tors now? Who have revived the slumbering 
might of the Political Unions? Who are striving 
to set the rural population in open array against 
their fellow-countrymen of the towns? Who, in 
Ireland, are calling into existence an Anti-Tory 
combination, which will soon be as formidable as 
the Catholic Association? Who have thrown 
into a ferment the whole country, which was 
quietly, and hopefully, and patiently awaiting the 
appearance of better times, led on by better 
measures >—The Tories have done this for the 
selfish and unjustifiable purpose of regaining 
place at all hazards, and for however short a 
period ; for it is impossible Sir Roperr Pee. 
can believe, that upon the negative principle 
of good, and the positive principle of mis- 
chief, avowed in his manifestations to the men 
of Tamworth, any government can now conduct 
the affairs of this country. Are the Tories 
then entitled to make such daring experiments 


upon the peace and the patience of the coun. 





try ; to risk so much only to discover for 
how many more or fewer weeks they may be 
tolerated ? If the first Parliament be not suffi- 
ciently subservient, we hear of another dissolu- 
tion. The idea is absurd as well as monstrous! 
In the meantime, the prospects of the coming 
elections are highly satisfactory. In Scotland 
and in Ireland not a moment has been lost or 
misapplied ; and, in England, appearances im- 
prove as the day draws nigh. That a few votes 
may be lost, there is no doubt. That might have 
followed upon a dissolution from any cause ; and 
itis much better to face the worst before the 
great land-proprietors have farther increased 
the number of their new vassals, and before the 


| fruits of a new system of corruption have been 


farther matured. Since battle there must be, it 
never couid be fought with such advantage as 
now. Let the “ calm, cool judgment of the 
people answer the appeal of the King,” as the 
new Minister desires ; and “ the fair trial” de- 
manded will prove a short and sharp one. 





SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


BY THE ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 


Continued from our October Number. 


From Mr Montague’s, Coleridge passed, by 
favour of what introduction 1] never heard, into 
4 family as amiable in manners and as benign in 


On this excellent family I look back with three- 


fold affectian, on account of their goodness to 
Coleridge, and because they were then unfor- 


disposition, as I remember to have ever met with. | tunate, and because their union has long since 
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4 SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


been dissolved by death. The family was com- 
posed of three members: of Mr M , once 
a lawyer, who had, however, ceased to practise ; 
of Mrs M , his wife, a blooming young 
woman, distinguished for her fine person ; anda 
young lady, her unmarried sister. Here, for 
some years, I used to visit Coleridge ; and, 
doubtless, as far as situation merely, and the 
most delicate attentions from the most amiable 
woman, could make a man happy, he must have 
been so at this time ; for both the ladies treated 
him as-ap elder brother, or as a father. At 
length, however, the cleud of misfortune, which 
had long settled upon the prospects of this ex- 
cellent family, thickened; and I found, upon 
one of my visits to London, that they had given 
up their house in Berners Street, and had re- 
tired to a cottage in Wiltshire. Coleridge had 
accompanied them; and there 1 visited them 
myself, and, as it eventually proved, for the last 
time. Sometime after this, | heard from Cole- 
ridge, withthe deepest sorrow, that poor M 
had been thrown into prison, and had sunk 
under the pressure of his misfortunes. The 
gentle ladies of his family had retired to remote 
friends ; and I saw them no more, thuugh often 
vainly making inquiries about them. 

Coleridge, during this part of his London life, 
I saw constantly—generally once a-day, during 
my own stay in London ; and sometimes we were 
jointly engaged to dinner parties. In particular, 
I remember one party at which we met Lady 
Hamilton—Lord Nelson’s Lady Hamilton—the 
beautiful, the accomplished, the enchantress! 
Coleridge admired her, as who would not have 
done, prodigiously; and she, in her turn, was fas- 
cinated with Coleridge. He was unusually effec. 
tive in his display ; and she, by way of expressing 
her acknowledgments appropriately, performed a 
scene in Lady Macbeth—how splendidly, I can- 
not better express, than by saying that all of us 
who then witnessed her performance. were fa- 
miliar with Mrs Siddons’s matchless execution 
of that scene ; and yet, with such a model filling 
our imaginations, we could not but acknowledge 
the possibility of another, and a different per- 
fection, without a trace of imitation, equally ori- 
ginal, and equally astonishing. ‘The word “ mag- 
nificent” is, in this dwy, most lavishly abused : 
daily I hear or read in the newspapers of magnifi- 
cent objects, as though scattered more thickly 
than biackberries ; but for my part I have seen 
few objects really deserving that epithet. Lady 
Hamilton was one of them, She had Medea’s 
beauty—and Medea’s power of enchantment. 
But let not the reader too credulously suppose 
her the unprincipled woman she has been de- 
scribed. 1 know of no sound reason for suppos- 
ing the connection between Lord Nelson and her 
to have been other than perfectly virtuous. Her 
public services, | am sure, were most eminent— 
for that, we have indisputable authority ; and 
equally sure 1 am that they were requited with 
rank ingratitude. 

After the household of the poor M s 
had been dissolved, | know not whither Cole- 














ridge went immediately : for I did not visit Lon 
don until some years had elapsed. In 1823-4, 
I first understood that he had taken up his re- 
sidence as a guest with Mr Gillman, a surgeon, 
in Highgate. He had then probably resided for 
some time at that gentleman’s: there he conti- 
nued to reside on the same terms, I believe, of 
affectionate friendship with the members of Mr 
Gillman’s family, as had made life endurable to 
him in the time of the M————s: and there 
he died in July of the present year. If, gene. 
rally speaking, poor Coleridge had but a small 
share of earthly prosperity, in one respect at 
least, he was eminently favoured by Providence : 
beyond all men who ever peraaps have lived, he 
found means to engage a constant succession of 
most faithful friends ; and he levied the services 
of sisters, brothers, daughters, sons, from the 
hands of strangers—attracted to him by no pos- 
sible impulses but those of reverence for his 
intellect, and love for his gracious nature. How, 
says Wordsworth— 

How can he expect that others should 

Sow for him, reap for him, and, at his call, 

Love him, who for himself will take no thoughtat all ? 





How can he, indeed? It is most unreasonable 
to do so: yet this expectation, if Coleridge ought 
not to have entertained, at all events he realized. 
Fast as one friend dropped off, another, and 
another, succeeded : perpetual relays were laid 
along his path in life, of judicious and zeal- 
ous supporters ; who comforted his days, and 
smoothed the pillow for his declining age, even 
when it was beyond all human power to take 
away the thorns which stuffed it. 

And what were those thorns P—and whence de- 
rived? ‘That is a question on which | ought to 
decline speaking, unless I could speak fully. Not, 
however, to make any mystery uf what requires 
none, the reader will understand, that originally 
his sufferings, and the death within him of all 
hope—the palsy, as it were, of that which is the 
life of life, and the heart within the heart—came 
from opium, But two things I must add—one to 
explain Coleridge’s case, and the other to bring 
it within the indulgent allowance of equitable 
judges :—First, the sufferings from morbid de- 
rangements, originally produced by opium, had 
very possibly lost that simple character, and had 
themselves reacted in producing secondary states 
of disease and irritation, not any longer de- 
pendent upon the opium, so as to disappear with 
its disuse: hence, a more than mortal discour- 
agement to accomplish this disuse, when the 
pains of self-sacr'fice were balanced by no gleams 
of restorative feeling. Yet, second/y, Coleridge 
did make prodigious efforts to deliver himself 
from this thraldom; and he went so far at one 
time in Bristol, to my knowledge, as to hire a 
man for the express purpose, and armed with the 
power of resolutely interposing between him- 
self and the door of any druggist’s shop. It is 
true that an authority derived only from Cole. 
ridge’s will, could not be valid against Cole- 
ridge’s own counter-determination: he could 


resume as easily as Le could delegate the power. 
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But the scheme did not entirely fail: a man 
shrinks from exposing to another that infirmity 
of will which he might else have but a feeble 
motive for disguising to himself; and the delegat- 
el man, the external conscience, as it were, of 
Coleridge, though destined—in the final resort, 
if matters came to absolute rupture, and to an 
obstinate duel, as it were, between himself and 
his principal—in that extremity to give way, 
yet might have long protracted the struggle, 
before coming to that sort of dignus vindice no- 
dus: and in fact, I know, upon absolute proof, 
that, before reaching that crisis, the man shewed 
fight ; and, faithful to his trust, and comprehend- 
ing the reasons for it, he declared that if he 
must yield, he would ‘“* know the reason why.” 
Opium, therefore, subject to the explanation 
T have made, was certainly the original source 
of Coleridge’s morbid feelings, of his debility, 
and of his remorse. His pecuniary embarrass- 
ments pressed as lightly as could well be expected 
upon him, J have mentioned the annuity of 
L.150 made to him by the two Wedgewoods, One 
half, I believe, could not be withdrawn, having 
been left by a regular testamentary bequest. 
But the other moiety, coming from the surviving 
brother, was withdrawn on the plea of commer- 
cial losses, somewhere, I think, about 1815. That 
would have been a heavy blow to Coleridge ; and 
assuredly the generosity is not very conspicu- 
ous, of having ever suffered an allowance of 
that nature to be left to the mercy of accident. 
Kither it ought not to have been granted in that 
shape—viz. as an annua/ allowance, giving ground 
for expecting its periodical recurrence—or it 
ought not to have been withdrawn. However, 


this blow was broken to Coleridge by the bounty 


of George 1LV., who placed Coleridge’s name in 
the list of twelve to whom he granted an annu- 
ity of 100 guineas per annum, This he enjoyed 
so long as that Prince reigned. But at length 
came a heavier blow than that from Mr Wedge- 
wood: a new King arose, who knew not Joseph. 
Yet surely he was not a King who could so easily 
resolve to turn adrift twelve men of letters, many 
of them most accomplished men, for the sake of 
appropriating a sum no largerto himself than 1200 
guineas——no less tosome of them than the total 
freight of their earthly hopes >—No matter: let 
the deed have been from whose hand it might, it 
was dune; “¢%sa it was perpetrated, as saith 
the Medea of Euripides ; and it will be men- 
tioned hereafter, “ more than either once or 
twice.” It fell with weight, and with effect upon 
the latter days of Coleridge ; it took from him 
as much heart and hope as at his years, and with 
his unworldly prospects, remained for man to 
blight: and, if it did not utterly crush him, the 
reason was—because for himself he had never 
needed much, and was now continually drawing 
near to that haven, in which, for himself, he 
would need nothing ; secondly, because his chil- 
dren were now independent of his aid; and, 
finally, because in this land there are men to 
be found always of minds large enough to com- 
prehend the claims of genius, and with hearts, 
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by good luck, more generous, by infinite degrees, 
than the hearts of Princes. 

Coleridge, as I now understand, was some. 
where about sixty-two years of age when he 
died. This, however, I take upon the report of 
the public newspapers ; for I do not, of my own 
knowledge, know anything accurately upon that 
point. * * * * 

It can hardly be necessary to inform any 
reader of discernment or of much practice in 
composition, that the whole of this article upon 
Mr Coleridge, though carried through at inter- 
vals, and (as it has unexpectedly happened) with 
time sufficient to have made it a very careful 
one, has, in fact, been written in a desultory 
and unpremeditated style. It was originally 
undertaken on the sudden but profound impulse 
communicated to the writer's feelings, by the 
unexpected news of this great man’s death ; 
partly, therefore, to relieve, by expressing his 
own deep sentiments of reverential affection to 
his memory, and partly, in however imperfect a 
way, to meet the public feeling of interest or 
curiosity about a man who had long taken his 
place amongst the intellectual potentates of the 
Both purposes required that it shonld be 
written almost erfempore: the yvreater part was 
really and unaffectedly written in that way, and 
under circumstances of such extreme haste, as 
would justify the writer in pleading the very 
amplest privilege of licence and indulgent con- 
struction which custom concedes to such cases. 
Hence it had occurred to the writer as a judicious 
principle, to create a sort of merit out of his 
own necessity; and rather to seek after the 
graces which belong to the epistolary form, or 


age. 


‘to other modes of composition professedly care. 


less, than after those which grow out of precon- 
having originally 
settled their plan upon a regular foundation, are 
able to pursue acourse of orderly developement, 
such as Ais slight sketch had voluntarily re- 
nounced from the beginning. ‘hat mode of 
composition having been once adopted, it seemed 
proper to sustain it, even after delays and inter. 
ruption had allowed time for throwing the nar- 
rative into a more orderly movement, and modu. 
lating, as it were, into a key of the usual solem- 
nity. The qualis ab incepto processerit—the ordo 
prescribed by the first bars of the music pre. 
dominated over all other considerations, and to 
such an extent, that he had purposed to leave the 
article without any regular termination or sum. 
ming up—as, on the one hand, scarcely demanded 
by the character of a sketch so rapid and in- 
digested, whilst, on the other, he was sensible 
that anything of so much pretension as a formal 
pervration, challenged a sort of consideration to 
the paper which it was the author's chief wish to 
disclaim. That effect, however, is sufficiently 
parried by the implied protest now offered ; and, 
on other reasons, it is certainly desirable that 
a general glance, however cursory, should be 
thrown over the intellectual claims of Mr Cole- 
ridge, by one who knew him so well, and espe- 
cially in a case where those very claims const’- 


ceived biographies, which, 


od 


tute the entiré and sole justification of the pre- 
ceding personal memoir. That which furnishes 
the whole moving reason for any separate notice 
at all, and forms its whole latent interest, ought 
not, in mere logic, to be left without some notice 
itself, though as rapidly executed as the previous 
biographical sketch, and, from the necessity of 
the subject, by many times over more imperfect. 

To this task, therefore, the writer now ad- 
dresses himself ; and, by way of gaining greater 
freedom of movement, and of resuming his con- 
verseational tone, he will here again take the 
liberty of speaking in the first person. 

If Mr Coleridge had been merely a scholar— 
merely a philologist—or merely a man of science 
—there wouldbe no reason apparent for travelling 
in our survey beyond the field of his intellect, 
rigorously and narrowly so called. But because 
he was a poet, and because he was a philosopher, 
in a comprehensive and a most human sense, 
with whose functions the moral nature is so 
largely interwoven, I shall feel myself entitled to 
notice the most striking aspects of his character, 
(using that word in its common limited meaning,) 
of his disposition, and his manners, 2s so many 
reflex indications of his intellectual constitution, 
But let it be well understood that I design no- 
thing elaborate, nothing comprehensive or am- 
bitious: my purpose is merely to supply a few 
hints and suggestions drawn from a very hasty 
retrospect, by way of adding a few traits to any 
outline which the reader may have framed to 
himself, either from some personal knowledge, 
or from more full and lively memorials, 

One character, in which Mr Coleridge most 
often came before the public, was that of politi- 
cian. In thisage of fervent partisanship, it will, 
therefore, naturally occur as a first question, to 
inquire after his party and political connections : 
was he Whig, Tory, or Radical? Or, under a 
new classification, were his propensities Con- 
servative or Reforming? I answer that, in any 
exclusive or emphatic sense, he was none of these; 
because, as a philosopher he was, according to 
circumstances, and according to the object con- 
cerned, all of these by turns. These are dis- 
tinctions upon which a cloud of delusion rests. 
It would not be difficult to shew, that in the 
speculations built upon the distinction of Whig 
and Tory, even by as philosophic a politician as 
Edmund Burke, there is an oversight of the 
largest practical importance. But the general 
and partisan use of these terms superadds to 
this were Yi a second which is much more 
flagrant. It is this: the terms Whig or Tory, 
used by partisans, are taken ertra gradum, as 
expressing the ideal or extreme cases of the 
several creeds ; whereas, in actual life, few such 
cases are found realized, by far the major part of 
those who answer to either one or the other 
denomination making only an approximation (dif- 
fering by infinite degrees) to the ideal or abstract 
type. A third error there is, relating to the 
actual extent of the several denominations, even 


after every allowance made for the faintest | 
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and you will suppose that the great bulk of 
society range under his banner; all, at least, 
who have any property at stake. Listen to a 
Radical, and you will suppose that all are mar- 
shalled in the same tanks with himself, unless 
those who have some private interest in existing 
abuses, or have aristocratic privileges to defend, 
Yet, upon going extensively into society as it is, 
you find that a vast majority of good citizens are 
of no party whatsoever, own no party designation, 
care for no party interest, but carry their good 
wishes by turns to men of every party, according 
to the momentary purpose they are pursuing. 
As to Whig and Tory, it is pretty clear that 
only two classes of men, both of limited extent, 
acknowledge these as their distinctions ; first, 
those who make politics in some measure their 
profession or trade—whether by standing for- 
ward habitually in public meetings as leaders or 
as assistants, or by writing books and pamphlets 
in the same cause ; secondly, those whose rank, 
or birth, or position in a city, or a rural district, 
almost pledge them to a share in the political 
struggles of the day, under the penalty of being 
held fainéans, truants, or even malignant recu- 
sants, if they should decline a warfare which 
often, perhaps, they do not love in secret. 
These classes, which, after all, are not numer- 
ous, and not entirely sincere, compose the 
whole extent of professing Whigs and Tories 
who make any approach to the standards of 
their two churches; and, generally speaking, 
these persons have succeeded to their poli- 
tics and their party ties, as they have to their 
estates, viz. by inheritance. Not their way of 
thinking in polities has dictated their party con- 
nections ; but these connections, traditionally 
bequeathed from one generation to another, have 
dictated their ‘politics. With respect to the 
Radical or the Reformer, the case is otherwise ; 
for, it is certain, that in this, as in every great 
and enlightened nation, enjoying an intense and 
fervid communication of thought through the 
press, there is, and must be, a tendency widely 
diffused to the principles of sane reform—an 
anxiety to probe and examine all the institutions 
of the land by the increasing lights of the age 
—and a salutary determination that no acknow- 
ledged abuse shall be sheltered by prescription, or 
privileged by its antiquity. In saying, there- 
fore, that his principles are spread over the 
length and breadth of the land, the Reformer 
says no more than the truth. Whig and Tory, 
as usually understood, express only two modes 
of aristocratic partisanship: and it is strange, 
indeed, to find people deluded by the notion 
that the reforming principle has any more 
natural connection with the first than the last. 
Reformer, on the other hand, to 4 certain 
extent, expresses the political creed and aspect 
of almost every enlightened citizen: but, then, 
how? Not, as the Radica/ would insinuate, as 
pledging a man to a specific set of objects, or to 
any visible and apparent party, having known 
leaders and settled modes of action. British 
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described as Reformers, in the sense of being 
favourably disposed to a general spirit of venti- 
lation and reform carried through all depart- 
ments of public business, political or judicial ; 
but it is so far from being, theréfore, trtie that 
men, in general, are favourably disposed to any 
known party, in or out of Parliament, united for 
certain objects and by certain leaders, that, on 
the contrary, this reforming party itself has no 
fixed unity, and no generally acknowledged 
heads. It is divided both as to persons and as 
to things; the ends to be pursued create as 
many schisms, as the course of means proper for 
the pursuit, and the choice of agents for con- 
ducting the public wishes. In fact, it would 
be even more difficult to lay down the ideal 
standard of a Reformer, or his abstract creed, 
than of a Tory; and, supposing this done, it 
would be found, in practice, that the imperfect 
approximations to the pure faith would differ 
by even broader slhiades, as regarded the reform- 
ing creed, than as regarded that of the rigorous 
or ultra Tory. 

With respect to Mr Coleridge, he was certainly 
a friend to all enlightened reforms: he was 
a friend, for example, to Reform in Parliament. 
Sensible, as he was, of the prodigious diffusion of 
knowledge and good sense amongst the classes 
immediately below the gentry in British Society, he 
could not but acknowledge their right to a larger 
and a less indirect share of political influence. 
As to the plan, and its extent, and its particular 
provisions, upon those he hesitated and wavered ; 
as other friends to the same views have done, 
and will continue to do. The only avowed 
objects of modern Reformers which he would 
strenuously have opposed, nay, would have 
opposed with the zeal of an ancient martyr, are 
those which respect the Church of England, and, 
therefore, most of those which respect the two 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Thete he 
would have been found in the first ranks of the 
Anti-Reformers. He would also have supported 
the House of Peers as the tried bulwark of our 
social interests in many a famous struggle, and 
sometimes, in the hour of need, the sole barrier 
against despotic aggressions on the one hand, 
and servile submissions on the other. Moreover, 
he looked with favour upon many modes of aris- 
tocratic influence as balances to new-made com- 
mercial wealth, and to a far baser tyranny likely 
to arise from that quarter when unbalanced. But 
allowing for these points of difference, | know 
of little else stamped with the general seal of 
modern Reform, and claiming to be a privileged 
object for a national effort, which would not have 
had his countenance. It is true, and this I am 
sensible will be objected, that his party connec. 
tions were chiefly with the Tories ; and it adds 
a seeming strength to this objection, that these 
connections were not those of accident, nor those 
which he inherited, nor those of his youthful 
choice. They were sought out by himself, and 
in his maturer years; or else they were such as 
soughthim for the sake of his political principles ; 
and equally, in either case, they argued some 
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affinity in his political creed. This much cannot 
be denied. But one consideration will serve 
greatly to qualify the inference from these facts. 
In those years when Mr Coleridge became con- 
nected with Tories, what was the predominating 
and cardinal principle of Totyism, in comparison 
with which all else was willingly slighted ? Cir. 
cumstances of position had thrown upon the 
Tories the onus of a great national struggle, 
the greatest which history anywhere records, 
and with an enemy the most deadly. The 
Whigs were then out of power: they were 
therefore in opposition ; and that one fact, the 
simple fact of holding an anti-ministerial posi- 
tion, they allowed, by a most fatal blunder, to 
determine the course of their foreign politics. 
Napoleon was to be cherished simply because he 
was a thorn in Mr Pitt’s side. So began their 
foreign policy—and in that pettiest of personal 
views. Because they were anti-ministerial, they 
allowed themselves passively to become anti- 
national. To be a Whig, therefore, in those 
days, implied little more than a strenuous opposi- 
tion to foreign war—to be a Tory, pledged a 
man to little more than war with Napoleon 
Bonaparte. And this view of our foreign rela- 
tions it was that connected Coleridge with Tories, 
—aa view which arose upon no motives of selfish 
interest, (as tuo often has been said in reproach, ) 
but upon the changes wrought in the spirit of 
the French Republic, which gradually transmu- 
ted its defensive warfare (framed Originally to 
meet a conspiracy of kings crusading against 
the new-born democracy of French institutions, 
whilst yet in their cradle) into a warfare of 
aggression and sanguinary ambition, ‘The mili- 
tury strength evoked in France by the madness 
of European kings, had taught her the secret of 
her own power—a secret too dangerous for a 
nation of vanity so infinite, and so feeble in all 
means of moral self-restraint. ‘The temptation 
to foreign conquest was tvo strong for the 
national principles ; and, in this way, all that had 
been grand and pure in the early pretensions of 
French Republicanism rapidly melted away 
before the common bribes of vulgar ambition, 
Unoffending states, such as Switzerland, were 
the first to be trampled under foot ; no voice was 
heard any more but the “ brazen throat of war ;” 
and after all that had been vaunted of a golden 
age, and along career opened to the sceptre of 
pure political justice, the clouds gathered more 
gloomily than ever; and the sword was once 
more reinstated, as the sole arbiter of right, with 
less disguise and less reserve than under the 
vilest despotism of kings. The change was in 
the French Republicans, not in their foreign 
admirers: they, in mere consistency, were com, 
pelled into corresponding changes, and into 
final alienation of sympathy, as they beheld, 
one after one, all titles forfeited, by which that 
grand explosion of pure democracy had originally 
challenged and sustained their veneration. The 
mighty Republic had new begun to reVolye 
through those fierce transmigrations foreseen }, 

Burke, to every one of whieb, by turns, he pag 
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denounced an inevitable “ purification by fire 
and blood:” no trace remained of her primitive 
character : and of that awful outbreak of popular 
might, which once had made France the land of 
hope and promise to the whole human race, and 
had sounded a knell to every form of oppres- 
sion or abuse, no record was to be found, except 
in the stupendous power which cemented its 
martial oligarchy. Of the people, of the demo- 
cracy—orthat it had ever for an hour been roused 
from its slumbers—one sole evidence remained ; 
and that lay in the blank power of destruction, 
and its perfect organization, which none but a 
popular movement, no power short of that, could 
have created. Thepeople having been unchained, 
and as if for the single purpose of creating a 
Vast system of destroying energies, had then 
immediately recoiled within their old limits, and 
themselves become the earliest victim of their 
ovn stratocracy. In this way France had become 
an object of jealousy and alarm. It remained to 
see to what purpose she would apply her new 
energies. That was soon settled ; her new-born 
power was wielded from the first by unprincipled 
and by ambitious men ; and, in 1800, it fell under 
the permanent control of an autocrat, whuse unity 
of purpose, aud iron will, left no room for any 
hope of change. 

Under these circumstances, under these pros- 
pects, coupled with this retrospect, what became 
the duty of all foreign politicians ? of the Eng- 
lish above all, as natural leaders in any hopeful 
s:heme of resistance ? The question can scarcely 
be put with decency. Time and season, place or 
considerations of party, all alike vanished before 
anelementary duty tothe human race, which much 
transcended any duty of exclusive patriotism, 
Plant it, however, on that narrower basis, and 
the answer would have been the same for all 
centuries, and for every land under a corres. 
ponding state of circumstances. Of Napoleon's 
real purposes there cannot now be any reason- 
able doubt. His confessions—and, in particu- 
lar, his indirect revelations at St Helena—nhave 
long since removed all demurs or scruples of 
scepticism. For England, therefore, as in rela- 
tion toaman bent upon her ruin, all distinctions 
of party were annihilated—-Whig and Tory 
were merged and swallowed up in the trans- 
cendant duties of patriots—Englishmen—lovers 
of liberty. Tories, had here no 
peculiar or separate duties—none which belonged 
to their separate creed in politics. Their duties 
were paramount; and their partisanship had here 
no application—was perfectly indifferent, and 
spoke neither this way or that. In one respect 
only they had peculiar duties, and a peculiar 
responsibility ; peculiar, however, not by any 
difference of quality, but in its supreme degree ; 
the same duties which belonged to all, belonged 
to them by a heavier responsibility. And how, 
or why? Not as Tories had they, or could they 





Tories, as 


nave any functions at all applying to thisoccasion; 
it was as being then the ministerial party, as the 
party accidentally in power at the particular 
crisis: in that character it was that they,had 





any separate or higher degree of responsibility ; 
otherwise, and as to the kind of their duty 
apart from this degree, the Tories stood in the 
same circumstances as men of all other par- 
ties. To the Tories, however, as accidentally 
in possession of the supreme power, and wield- 
ing the national forces at that time, and 
directing their application—to them 1t was that 
the honour belonged of making a beginning: on 
them had devolved the privilege of opening and 
authorizing the dread crusade. How, and in 
what spirit they acquitted themselves of that 
most enviable task—enviable for its sanctity— 
fearful for the difficulty of its adequate fulfil- 
ment—how they persevered—and whether 
at any crisis, the direst and most ominous 
to the righteous cause, they faltered or gave 
sign of retreating—history will tell—history 
has already told. To the Whigs belonged the 
duty of seconding their old antagonists: 
and no wise man could have doubted, that, in a 
case of transcendant patriotism, where none of 
those principles could possibly apply by which 
the two parties were divided and distinguished, 
the Whigs would be anxious to shew that, for 
the interests of their common country, they 
could cheerfully lay aside all those party distine- 
tions, and forget those feuds which now had no 
pertinence or meaning. Simply as Whigs, had 
they stood in no other relation, they probably 
would have done so. Unfortunately, however, 
for their own good name and popularity in after 
times, they were divided from the other party, 
not merely as Whigs opposed to Tories, but also 
upon another and a more mortifying distinction, 
which was not, like the first, a mere inert ques- 
tion of speculation or theory, but involved a vast 
practical difference of honours and emoluments: 
—they were divided, I say, on another and more 
vexatious principle, as the Outs opposed to 
the Jns. Simply as Whigs, they might have 
coalesced with the Tories quoad hoc, and merely 
for this one purpose. But as men out of power, 
they could nut coalesce with those who were in. 
They constituted “ his Majesty’s Opposition ;” 
and, in a fatal hour, they determined that it was 
fitting to carry on their general scheme of hos- 
tility even into this sacred and _ privileged 
ground. That resolution once taken, they found 
it necessary to pursue it with zeal. The case 
itself was too weighty and too interesting to 
allow of any moderate tone for the abetters or 
opposers, Passion and personal bitterness soon 
animated the contest: violent and rash predic- 
tions were hazarded—prophecies of utter ruin 
and of captivity for our whole army were 
solemnly delivered : and it soon became evident, 
as indeed mere human infirmity made it before- 
hand but too probable, that where so much per- 
sonal credit was at stake upon the side of our 
own national dishonour, the wishes of the prophet 
had been pledged tothe same result as the credit 
of his political sagacity. Many were the melan- 
choly illustrations of the same general case, 
Men were seen fighting against the evidences of 
some great British victory with all the bitterness 
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and fierce incredulity which usually“meet the 
first rumours of some private calamity : that was 
in effect the aspect in their eyes of each national 
triumph in itsturn. Their position, connected 
with the unfortunate election made by the Whig 
leaders of their tone from the very opening of 
the contest, gave the character of a calamity for 
them and for their party, to that which to every 
other heart in Britain was the noblest of triumphs 
in the noblest of causes; and, asa party, the 
Whigs mourned for years over those events which 
quickened the pulses of pleasure and sacred 
exultation in every other heart. God forbid 
that all Whigs should have felt in this unnatural 
way! I speak only of the tone set by the Parlia- 
mentary leaders. The few who were in Parlia- 
ment, and exposed to daily taunts from the 
just exultation of their irritated opponents, 
had their natural feelings poisoned and en- 
venomed, The many who were out of Parlia- 
ment, and not personally interested inthis warfare 
of the Houses, were left open to natural influences 
of patriotic pride, and to the contagion of public 
sympathy: and these, though Whigs, felt as 
became them, 

These are things too unnatural to be easily 
believed ; or, in a land where the force of parti- 
sanship is less, to be easily understood. Being 
true, however, they ought not to be forgotten: 
and at present it is almost necessary that they 
should be stated for the justification of Coleridge. 
Too much has been written upon this part of 
his life, and too many reproaches thrown out 
upon his levity or his want of principle in his 
supposed sacrifice of his early political con- 
nections, to make it possible for any reve- 
rencer of Coleridge’s memory to pass over the 
case without a full explanation. That explana- 
tion is involved in the strange and scandalous 
conduct of the Parliamentary Whigs. Cole- 
ridge passed over to the Teries only in that 
sense in which all patriots did so at that time, 
and in relation to our great foreign interest—viz. 
by refusing to accompany the Whigs in their 
almos: perfidious demeanour towards Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Anti-ministerial they affect to style 
their policy, but in the most eminent sense it was 
anti-national, It was thus far—viz. exclusively, 
or almost exclusively, in relation®to our great 
feud with Napoleon—that Coleridge adhered to 
the Tories. But because this feud was so capi- 
tal and so earth-shaking a quarrel, that it occu- 
vied all hearts and all the councils of Christen- 
dom, suffering no other question almost to live 
in its neighbourhood, hence it happened that he 
who aeceded to the Tories in this one chapter of 
their policy, was regarded as an ally in the most 
seneral sense. Domestic politics were then, in 
fact, forgotten ; no question, in any proper sense 
a Tory one, ever arose in that era; or, if it had, 
the public attention would not have settled upon 
it; and it would speedily have been dismissed. 

Hence | deduce as a possibility, and, from my 
knowledge of Coleridge, I deduce it as a fact, 
that his adhesion to the Tories was bounded by 
his approbation of their foreign policy ; and even 
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of that—rarely in its executive details, rarely 
even in its military plans, (for these he assailed 
with more keenness of criticism than to me the 
case seemed to justify,) but solely in its animat. 
ing principle—its moving and sustaining force, 
viz, the doctrine and entire faith that Napoleon 
Bonaparte ought to be resisted, was nota proper 
object of diplomacy or negociation, and could be 
resisted hopefully and triumphantly. Thus far 
he went along with the Tories: in all else he 
belonged quite as much to other parties—so far - 
as he belonged to any. And that he did not 
follow any bias of private interest in connecting 
himself with Tories, or rather in allowing Tories 
to connect themselves with him, appears (rather 
more indeed than it ought to have appeared) on 
the very surface of his life. From Tory munifi- 
cence he drew nothing at all, unless it should be 
imputed to his Tory connections that George IV. 
selected him for one of his academicians. But 
this slight mark of royal favour he owed, I 
believe, to other considerations; and I have 
reason to think that his way of treating politi- 
cal questions, so wide of dogmatism, and laying 
open so vast a field to scepticism that might 
else have gone unregarded, must have been held 
as evidence of too latitudinarian a creed to 
justify a title to Toryism. And, upon the whole, 
Iam of opinion, that few events of Mr Cole. 
ridge’s life were better calculated to place his 
disinterested pursuit of truth in a luminous 
aspect. In fact, his carelessness of all worldly 
interests was too notorious to leave him open to 
suspicions of that nature: nor was this careless. 
ness kept within such limits as to be altogether 
meritorious, There is no doubt that his indo. 
lence concurred, in some degree, to that line of 
conduct and to that political reserve which 
would, at all events, have been pursued, ina 
degree beyond what honour the severest, or 
delicacy the most nervous, could have enjoined. 

It is a singular anecdote, after all, to report of 
Coleridge, who incurred the reproach of having 
ratted solely by his inability to follow the friends 
of his early days into what his heart regarded as 
a monstrous and signal breach of patriotism, that 
in any eminent sense he was not a patriot. His 
understanding in this, as in many instances, was 
too active, too restless, for any abiding feelings 
to lay hold of him, unless when they coincided 
with some palpable command of nature. Parental 
love, for instance, wastov holyathing to be submit. 
ted for an instant to any scrutiny or any jealousy 
of his hair-splitting understanding. But it must 
be something as sacred and as profound as that 
which with Coleridge could long support the 
endiess attrition of his too active intellect. In 
this instance, he had the same defect, derived 
in part from the same cause, as a contemporary, 
one of the idols of the day, more celebrated, and 
more widely celebrated, than Coleridge, but far 
his infericr in power and compass of intellect. 
I speak of Goethe: he also was defective, and 
defective under far stronger provocations and 
excitement, in patriotic feeling. He cared little 
for Weimar—and less for Germany. Aud he 
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was, thus far, much below Coleridge—that the | 
passion, which he eould not feel, Coleridge yet | 


obliged himself 
which concerne 
disowned this passiun equally in his acts—his 


ractically to obey in all things 


words—and his writings. Both are now gone— | 


Goethe and Coleridge: both are honoured by 
those who knew them, and by multitudes who 


-_ ~~. 


the world; whereas, Goethe | 


did not. But the honours of Coleridge are 
perennial, and will annually grow more verdant : 
whilst from those of Goethe every generation will 
see something fall away, until posterity will 
wonder at the subverted idol, whose basis being 
hollow and unsound, will leave the worship of 
their fathers an enigma to their descendants, 
(7'o be concluded in our neat.) 


THE MONARCH: 


A DRAMATIC FRAGMENT. 


In the small island of Ratoneau, opposite Marseilles, a guard was formerly maintained. 


It was in the year 1597, 


the whole garrison (consisting of four men) had gone to the mainland for provisions, leaving only their officer. 


On their return, he turned the guns against them, declaring himself the sovereign of the island. 


After a day or 


two, some persons came with a white flag, representing themselves as fugitives, aid claiming his royal protection. 
He received them accordingly, when they seized the poor fellow, and conducted him to a mad-house. | 





** You shall find a distracted man fancy himself a king ; and, with aright inference, require suitavle attendance, respect, and obedience.’’ _. 


Locke. 





Noon—The Battlements of a Fortress—The 
Sea beneath. 


BERTRAM, solts. 
Be-. They return not:— 

This loneliness weighs down my spirit, as 
The dead calm on the stirless waste of waters. 
I would the tempest-prophet did arise, 
And scare them with his flashing wing. 
Will soon desert the intolerable zenith, 
Whence he so long hath plagued me: and the night 
Will catch their lazy bark, and lap it in 
Her broad sea-darkness. Well, if I am left 
Sole habitant of this isie—its monarch too, 


With none to stand against me 
a . 7 . * o 


The sun 





Monarch !—then 
My state shall be my company ; the rock, 
Whereon so painfully I have watched the coming 
Of my slow subjects—it shall be my throne ; 
Yon staff shall be my sceptre ; and the flag, 
Which drops so idly round its slender height, 
Shall make my mantle of its blazonry ; 
The ocean-gird of my dominion shall 
Sound praise and service, with its peaceful voice, 
Chambering my spirit in its harmonies ; 
Or, gathering into storm, around me throw 
My billowy guards, and speak their loud defiance ; 
The winds, when they awake, shall bear mine edict 
Over this narrow strait; that he who sways 
The empire of its other shore may know me, 
His fellow-Casar. 
7 * . a w 

They are coming! Now, 
By Him, whose own anointed princes are, 
The knee that bendeth not in homage shall not 
Advance upon my realm! 

A Voice without. Ho! Master Bertram, 
Let down the drawbridge! We are spent with rowing 
Under this sultry sky. Nay, speed thee, man: 
The guard-bed and the goblet will refresh us 
More fitly than thy posturings. 

Ber, Speak ye this 
Unto your sovereign ? 

The Voice without. Troth, we must provide 
A trumpet reasonably loud, to send 
Our voice as far as Paris. Once again, 
Down with the bridge, I say! 

Another. Stay—he has turned 
The culverin on us :—see—the linstock blazes! 
What wouldst thou, comrade ? 


Ye brave me 
Of their departure ; for I would not stain 
The newness of my reign with civil blood. 








Ber. That my subject hold 
His peace, or use a subject’s language. Hence, 
Presumptuous knaves, hence from the peril of 


Your monarch’s wrath ! 


Another. Why, this is precious pastime 
First Soldier. 1s it not ?—to behold this kiag of self, 


This emperor of a patch of barren rock, 
Whose army of four men hath carried off 





His navy—one small boat 
Second Soldier. Peace, Hugh: his brain 


Is touched. 


Fourth Soldier. So will the culverin be ere long : 


And rarely it will medicine our benes, 
To say—a madman’s hand hath aimed the blow 
Which breaks them. 


First Soldier. Therefore, we beseech 


Your most imperial Majesty’s forbearance ; 
Till we can re-embark, and humbly leave 
Your very populous and puissant states. 


Third Soldier. Thou'lt drive liim dangerous. 
Bor. If another moment 
they are gone, and I am glad 





He says well: they have thinned my realm :—then are 
My fears the fewer. Treason may not touch me :— 


There is no envy brooding ‘gainst my peace: 


No council held without my privacy. 


So may I sleep awhile; for emperors 

Have the same natural pulse with other men ; 
And wakefulness doth press on crowned heads 
As heavily. 


The sun is upward still: 


I must have shelter from lis scorching beams. 


| /Te descends. 
Evening—The Beach, 
BERTRAM enters. 


Ber. The knaves have chafed my blood, that the cool 
morn 


And cooler evening cannot temper it 
Back to its regular course. 
The pains of sovereignty—loncliness, 

And incommunicable thought and care, 

Which none partake or pity: but its pleasures—' 
Service of lip and knee, time-watching slaves, 
({ reckoned not of friends,) wishes obeyed 

Ere fancied—these are not the jewels of 

My diadem. 


Mine are indeed 


Oh ! partial destiny, 


That gives me but the worser half of state ; 
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Keeping the easier and the better half 

For mine imperial compeers !—Would I were— 
As memory wanders back to say I was— 

The vassal of a prince! But lo!—the seal 

Of empire on my brow; whose awful impress, 
Once stricken, fate itself cannot efface, 
Saying—it was not! 





He, who sits in His 
Omnipoetence, cannot discreate the past :— 
The utmost of his powers can bid but this— 
‘‘ Be it forgotten !” 

Who are these, who move 
So stealthily toward my dominion? Nay— 
I may not let invasion shew her front 
Thus boldly, or thus near. Ho! ye unknown— 
Perhaps unfriendly—strangers !—stay your ourse ; 
For I am armed ;:—the sovereign bids ye stay, 
Upon your peril bids ye. 

They have raised 
The urgent sign of amity; the token, 
It may be, of high embassage from some 
Princedom or commonwealth; propounding terms 
For our far-sought alliance: —haply, but— 
As is the politic use of courts—a fair 
Ard smooth espial of our strength, to know 
If peace or war be wisest. Let them come— 
This answering signal shall assure their safety— 
The rather, when a sovereign heralds it 
With his own proper gage. 
[Cextain persons land. 
Ye are welcome, sirs, 
Unto our court and kingdom. Be not faint 
Of heart, to find yourselves thus suddenly 
In the imperial presence. Speak your errand ; 
And, first, the noble name which sends ye on it. 
First Stranger. Most royal sir, we have but your good 
favour 
In warrant of our boldness ; that, enforced 
By hard necessity and evil time, 
We seek the shadow of your gracious wing— 
All other hope foredone. 
Ber. Else, why are princes 

Riised above other men, if not to shew 
The place and right of refuge? Be at peace : 
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| There’s not an arm hath power to reach ye here: 


The ban of Europe is a baby’s cry, 
When voiced upon our frontier. 

First Stranger, We did hope 
No less from goodness like your Majesty's. 

Second Stranger. We have for ever left our native land, 
And pray to be your sabjects. 

Ber. Give me then 
Your vowed allegiance. 

First Stranger. You are from this moment 
Our own and only master. Kneel, my friends, 
And kiss the imperial hand. 

Ber. I am content :— 

But look, ye failme not. Nay, do not press 
So hard on me, nor gripe mine hands so close, 
As if—— Ha !—treason !—help!—where are 
euards, 
To strike these traitors down ? 
First Stranger. Be patient, sir— 
There are none here to aid you. 

Ber. Alas! no:— 

I do remember me, they left the r prince, 
Alone, in his supreme and single state. 

Second Stranger. Come, come; the dream hath held 

you long enough. 

First Stranger, (apart. ) Do not too roughly break it. 
Sir, the kings 
Of the earth, considering your dangerous greatness, 
(Which else will put all other thrones in peril,) 
Have leagued for its abasement; therefore, would 
Your majesty permit us——. 

Ber. Ye but mock me, 

Asking permission that ye use your power. 
Come, ye false servitors, lead me to my prison: 
Hence, to my grave: small distance lies between 
Tiose fatal dwellings of a prince unthroned. 
Yet am [ still a monarch: for my spirit 
Will to itself be homager, though cast down 
In chains and darkness. He, who once hath tasted 
The cup of empire—tlife shall leave him, ere 
He lose its poignant memory. 

Onward, sirs, 
Marshal me to my charaber. 


my 


E. L. L. S&S. 


MANCHESTER.* 


Lonpon is to the United Kingdom what the 
sun is to the solar system, or the heart is 
to the human body. The intelligence and 
opinions which are diffused through the country, 
flow towards, and concentrate in London, and 
are from thence again sent forth, with renewed 
vivifying power, to react on the country. In 
parts of the country, too, we have local centres 
and districts, which, in like manner, act and re- 
uct on each other, forming little systems within 
the great one. ‘Thus Dublin forms a centre of 
intelligence for Ireland, and Edinburgh for Scot- 
land ; and in each of these parts particular inte- 
rests exist, or are supposed to exist,—pecnliar 
modes of thinking become prevalent, and a more 
er less harmonious co-operation inthe pursuit of 
some common Object is the ordinary result. From 
Various causes, the local peculiarities, opinions, 
and politics of these ancient capitals, are tolera- 
bly well known ; but there are other places with 
which the public are very imperfectly acquainted, 
—having their peculiar politics and passions fer- 


* It may be proper to notice that this article was 
written before the late daring and rash change in the 
Government. 





menting within themselves,—which have their 
degree of importance, and are, in fact, objects 
possessing no ordinary share of interest, Of one of 
these, Manchester, the centre of the great north. 
ern manufacturing district, we propose to give 
some account. 

The antiquarian, who wishes to learn what 
Manchester was in days of yore, may consult 
Whittaker, who will tell him why the ancient 
Britons took a liking to it asa place of resi. 
dence, before they were disturbed by the Ro. 
mans,—the precise year, month, and nearly the 
hour on which the latter took possession of it, 
—its varied fate through Saxon, Danish, and 
Roman times, with all minute particulars worthy 
of the genius of a Knickerbocker himself; but 
at present we propose to speak of only the mo. 
dern town, known as a kind of manufacturing 
metropolis, Manchester, for its present great. 
ness, is indebted to those benefactors of their 
race, who, labouring in obseurity, contrived to 
make wheels, rollers, and levers, du the work of 
fingers; and steam, which may be made to exert 
its giant strength anywhere, and which requires 
to be fed only with that cheap material, coal, te 
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supersede water, which must be sought and ma- 
naged where it can be found ; and horses, which 
must be fed with that expensive article, corn. 
These discoveries found Manchester, half a cen- 
tury ago, a moderate-sized country town, con- 
taining some 50,000 inhabitants, makers of tapes, 
fustians, and calicoes. About half a dozen other 
places in the neighbourhood were engaged in 
similar pursuits, unknown to fame, with little 
wealth, and less consequence ; and were indeed 
hardly thought of by the proud magnates of the 
land. But the mind was at work in these obscure 
quarters:—the produce of the cotton plant, 
brought from other climates, was, by the hand of 
science, presented to iron teeth and brass fingers, 
and, being bythem duly seized, combed, stretched, 
and twisted, became—thread ; which, by the 
weaver, the dyer, and the printer, was rapidly 
converted into those various useful and beauti- 
ful fabrics, suitable for garments, so much sought 
after and prized in every country in the world. 
Effects of these improved modes of producing 
were soon seen in the extension of business, the 
increase of the population engaged in it, and the 
enlargement of the towns, ‘The commencement 
of the French Revolution found Manchester in 
a state of high prosperity, for which the mass of 
the people, generally disposed to attribute every- 
thing totheir rulers, whether yood or bad, were 
willing to give the Government credit. They 
were at that time, consequently, very loyal—all 
stanch Church-and-King men, who took great 
delight in hunting through the streets, hooting 
and abusing any poor reformer of that day, who 
was so unfurtunate as to be called a Jacobin. 
They sung “ Hearts of Oak,” “ Rule Britan- 
nia,” and ‘ God save the King,” and swore 
that one Englishman could with ease beat five 
Frenchmen. It was, of course, capital policy 
for the rulers of that period to turn so fine a 
disposition to good account,——and accordingly a 
mob was incited to attack the houses of the lead- 
Others of them were prosecuted 
—i. ¢. persecuted—some were ruined, others 
driven from the town; and, through these 
honourable means, it was said that religion and 
social order were made to reign triumphant in 
the loyal town of Manchester. As the loans and 
taxes which were found necessary to the prose- 
cution of the crusade against liberty in France, 
checked the progress of the cotton mannfac- 
ture, the uproarious loyalty which had previously 
distinguished the Manchesterians, became me- 
derated ; and before the end of the war, the 
outward and visible signs of rampant loyalty 
were to be seen only on the boards fixed up in 
many of the public houses, with the King’s arms 
painted on them, and under them, written in 
various ornamental letters, the words, “ No Ja- 
cobin admitted here.” It was shrewdly suspected 
that the Bonifaces who fixed up these boards 
were quite aware that such evidence of loyalty 
would, in the opinions of the licensing magis- 
trates, go far towards excusing any irregulari- 
ties that might be complained of in the manage- 
ment of their houses, at the annual renewal of 


ing reformers. 





their licenses. The value of a license was at 
the time considered to be about £400 or £500. 
Tory social order and religion were, at this time, 
to use a more modern term, conserved in Man. 
chester, by a snug little junto, who elected a 
boroughreeve and two constables, as the chief 
civil officers of the town, assisted by a body of 
magistrates, and-a set of political parsons, each 
receiving from £700 to £1500 a-year. If these 
Conservatives did not tear up, and extirpate 
disaffection, root and branch, it was not from 
any want of zeal in the cause ; but somehow it 
was found, notwithstanding all their care and 
labour, that the vociferous shouts which had for- 
merly gladdened the hearts of the conserving 
few, were no longer heard ; but, instead of them, 
certain ominous murmurings and grumblings 
about the necessity of peace, better wages, and 
cheaper provisions. The Conservatives, who dub- 
bed themselves ‘ the loyal” and “ the respect- 
able,” had generally contrived to have their own 
way at all public meetings. If they could not 
answer the disaffected, they could si/ence them ; 
and during the greater part of the war, loyal 
resolutions, petitions, and addresses, pledging 
life and fortune, regularly emanating from the 
loyal town of Manchester, were laid on the table 
in Parliament, or deposited at the foot of the 
Throne. Birth-day dinners, bell-ringings, and 
illuminations, gave their aid in fitting seasons,— 
the chief constables were ready to seize the dis- 
affected whenever they could pounce upon them, 
—the magistrates punished, and the parsons 
preached against them ; but, alas! so perverse is 
human nature sometimes found to be, notwith- 
standing all these exertions and precautions, 
offences against social order were found toincrease. 
One of the earlier exhibitions of this increase was 
in the year 1812, when the respectables resolved to 
venture on a meeting to pass an address to the 
Prince Regent, thanking him for keeping in his 
father’s Tory Ministers. All due precautions 
were taken,—friends were informed and required 
to attend,—the meeting was announced,—the 
address written, and put into English,—the 
speeches rehearsed,—and all was “ busy prepara- 
tion” fur the great event. When, lo! some of 
the disaffected invited their brethren to attend 
the meeting and oppose the proceedings; and 
when the morning came— big with the fate of 
Tories and their rule’—their numbers were so 
great as to make prudence predominate over 
loyalty in the breasts of the respectables ; and, 
just at that time, they discovered that the stairs 
which lead to the intended place of meeting, 
though quite strong enough to sustain the deli- 
cate bodies of the loyal, would not bear the per- 
sons of the disaffected, and they therefore an- 
nounced that no meeting would take place! So 
fell the Tories of Manchester from “ their high 
estate,” amidst the laughs and jeers of the 
country. Since that time exclusive loyalty has 
retired to obscure rooms, where, for the amuse. 
ment of the world, it occasionally announces the 
result of some hole-and-corner meeting, which 
brings to the recollection the language of the 
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sleepers who awoke in another generation. Im- 
prudent assemblies of the working classes have, 
indeed, since that time, furnished to the Tories 
opportunities for acting, which opportunities 
were seized with avidity. Inthe year 1819, in 
particular, the very numerous meetings which 
took place to petition for a reform in Parliament, 
determined these gentlemen (being duly advised, 
it was said, from head-quarters) to act with 
vigour, and to put or knock down disaffection with 
a single blow—‘“ to lay the dust in blood,” if 
need were. On the 16th of August the Man- 
chester Yeomanry immortalized themselves ; 
whether it was not an immortality of disgrace, is 
at present quite unnecessary to state. The spy 
system, tuo, was tried to a considerable extent ; 
but all would not do—the tide had turned, and 
the current set strongly against the exclusively 
loyal. In public proceedings they were obliged 
to be as still as mice when they fear a cat is 
ready to pounce upon them ; and their high Tory 
souls were doomed to witness the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts—the removal of Ca- 
tholic disabilities—and, finally, to look on with 
long faces, merely whispering gloomy forebodings, 
while the seal was put to their doom in the 
passing of the Reform Bill. It appears, from 
the newspapers, that they have lately had one of 
their meetings, of a dozen or two old gentlemen, 
in which they have resolved to support the 
Church against the reforms of the Whig minis- 
ters. This is ominous: if they support the 
Church, it is indeed in danger. 

On the retirement of the Tories from public 
meetings, the liberals of different grades were 
left to themselves, and various circumstances 
occurred, from time to time, to mark the altera- 
tion which was going on among those who now 
took the lead. The conduct of the working 
class was often imprudent, but, on the whole, 
they were the pioneers to lead and clear the 
way. Wealth produces political caution ;—the 
man who is already well off is afraid of any 
political alteration which may, by possibility, 
affect his well-being. He is more intent on 
preserving the good he has, than on attempting 
to improve his condition by political reforms ; 
but the working class feel that they have little 
to lose, and, from political alte®ations, they hope 
for everything. The ideas and opinions which 
are fermenting in the interior of private society, 
are therefore commonly first openly expressed 
by them. The public pulse is thus felt, and the 
subject is made somewhat more familiar. By 
degrees a superior rank joins the innovators, — 
additional proselytes are made,—the general 
mind ripens ; and what was at first a wild theory, 
advocated by those only who had nothing to 
lose, gets moulded into a tangible form, with 
definite limits; and at last, even in the estimation 
of the timid, becomes a practicable, safe, and 
desirable measure. In this way public opinion 
progressed in Manchester, and wealth and in- 
telligence were at last found publicly and zea- 
lously advocating the important measures of 
Catholic Emancipation and Parliamentary Re- 
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form. The blow that was struck on the memo- 
rable three days in Paris vibrated in Manchester; 
—a public meeting was held, resolutions were 
unanimously passed, and a deputation conveyed 
to the French metropolis the congratulations of 
the second town in England, on the glorious 
achievement of the people of Paris. What an 
alteration! Look at the Church-and-King mobs 
of 1793, and then at the meeting of 1830 to 
congratulate the Parisians ! 

In the struggle for Reform, Manchester took 
an active part. In elections at different places, 
neither exertion nor meney was spared to pro- 
cure the return to parliament of men of liberal 
principles. One of the members for the county 
of Lancaster voted for the amendment of General 
Gascoyne, which was followed by a dissolution, 
and a fresh election. The people of Manchester 
were vigilant and prompt; without a moment's 
delay a number of freeholders convened a meet- 
ing, at which it was resulved to oppose the re- 
election of Mr W. Patten. He had failed ina 
single instance,—had given one wrong vote—but 
that was enough—the times were too critical 
to allow him to be trusted again. Ina few days 
the whole county was put in motion, Mr B, 
Heywood agreed to stand, and, hoisting the ban- 
ner of Reform, he was everywhere received with 
triumphant acclamations. Mr Patten, perceiv- 
ing that he had no chance, withdrew from the 
contest ; and thus it was shewn that, at the call 
of Manchester, what was previously denominated 
the Tory county of Lancaster, arose in its might, 
and exhibited itself fully animated with the spirit 
of the age. Every step in the struggle in Par. 
liament, relative to the Reform Bill, was watched 
with the most lively interest—the power of the 
Tories there was well known; but when the 
news arrived that Lord Grey’s ministry was out 
of office, and that a Tory administration was 
about to be formed, this interest rose to intense 
anxiety. On that day a few gentlemen met at the 
Town Hall, at twelve o'clock, to consider what 
should be done under the alarming circumstances 
of the times-——others, by degrees, joined them— 
all other business appeared to be forgetten; the 
political state of the country absorbed every other 
consideration. A chairman was voted, and some 
speeches were made—the room soon became 
crowded,though no meeting had been announced. 
Some declared they would no longer pay taxes, 
and the formation of a national guard was named ; 
but resolutions and a petition seemed to meet the 
general view. Some gentlemen began writing, 
when a set of resolutions, just written, were 
thrown on the table. They met with general ap. 


' probation, were adopted by the meeting, and a 


petition, founded upon them, praying the House 
of Commons to refuse supplies to a Tory admi- 
nistration, was agreed to. It was now two 
o'clock ; and a considerable crowd had assembled 
outside of the building, waiting the result of the 
proceedings within. The petition was immedi- 
ately written, and printed copies of it struck off 
and distributed ; and, at the same time, sheets of 
parchment were procured for the receipt of sig- 
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natures. It was proposed to obtain as many sig- 
natures as possible before six o'clock, when the 
petition should be sent off by express to London. 
The roused energies of the people had now an 
object on which to exercise themselves. They 
placed tables in the adjoining streets, on which 
blank sheets were laid, and crowds pressed to 
sign their names. Some were obliged to keep off 
the multitude while others were signing. The 
number of tables increased as if by magic, and at 
last they extended to different parts of the town. 
Many were seen with blank sheets and printed 
copies of the petition, hurrying, with eager looks, 
into shops, works}:ops, and public-houses, briefly 
explaining their objects, and inviting signatures. 
Such was the general zeal and promptitude dis- 
played, that, by six o'clock, just four hours after 
the petition was voted, upwards of twenty-three 
thousand signatures were obtained and brought 
ty the Town Hall. The sheets were pasted to- 
gether as they were brought in, and the whole 
formed into a large roll; three gentlemen were 
ready in a chaise-and-four to receive it, and, at a 
few minutes after six o'clock, they started for 
London, amidst the enthusiastic cheers of assem- 
bled thousands. They reached London inseven- 
teen hours, and, shortly afterwards, the petition 
was presented to the House of Commons by Mr 
Wood, the member for Preston; and, no doubt, 
had its share of influence in deterring the Tories 
from taking the rash and, perhaps, fatal step, of 
seizing the helm of the State. Any one who ob- 
served the manner and conduct of the people of 
Manchester at this important crisis, must have 
been strongly impressed with the conviction, that, 
if circumstances required it, they were prepared 
to do something more than petition. The eager 
look, the contracted brow, the compressed lip, 
the rapid comprehension, the energetic exertion, 
and the business-like silence, all strikingly indi- 
cated what was passing within. Fortunately, the 
Tories shrank from the task they, at one time, ap- 
peared inclined to undertake, and the peace of 
the country was preserved. 

During the whole of this period, the surround- 
ing towns of Bolton, Bury, Rochdale, Oldham, 
Ashton, Stockport, and other places, moved with 
Manchester. The tradesmen of these towns com- 
monly visit Manchester once or twice a-week, 
and, of course, have means of learning what is 
dving there, ‘To them it has a kind of metropo- 
litan character, and they are disposed to look to 
it as a leader and guide in political affairs. It 
was common to hear people who came from those 
places say, ‘* What are you doing in Manches- 
ter? Why do you not meet and petition? Our 
town will not act unless you take the lead; but 
we only want you to begin—we are quite ready to 
follow.” And they commonly did follow—each 
had its meetings and its resolutions, and nume- 
rous petitions shewed to Parliament what was 
the predominant spirit in these important towns. 
In this way Manchester was acted upon, and, 
in its turn, influenced the district of which it 
forms the heart; and while liberal principles 
were extended, habits of co-operation were ac- 





quired, and the whole were prepared to act in 
concert for the attainment of any common bene- 
fit. The importance of this district may be, in 
some degree, estimated from the known fact, that 
Manchester, and the country forty miles round 
it, contains above two millions of inhabitants, of 
the most industrious and enterprising character. 
They possess abundance of capital—are distin- 
guished for their acquirements in science con- 
nected with the useful arts. In the management 
of their business they are accustomed to the em. 
ployment and direction of thousands of persous ; 
and are in regular correspondence with all parts 
of the world. Such a people necessarily have, 
practically, great political consequence, and it is 
not likely that they would long remain without 
commensurate political rights. How long could 
the Tories have persisted in governing the country 
on their exclusive system, for their own benefit, in 
opposition to the manufacturers of the north? 
Was it likely that the rotten boroughs of the 
south and the west could long continue to dic. 
tate to and coercethem? If harassed by taxes 
to pay the interest of a debt they had not con- 
tracted, and by corn-iaws made to benefit others 
at their expense—and, at the same time, ex- 
cluded from any participation in the power of 
making Jaws—might not circumstances, at last, 
have induced them to separate themselves from 
the south and the west, and to leave London, the 
rotten boroughs, and the debt to themselves? A 
separation of the southern from the northern 
parts of the United States of America, is often 
speculated upon ; but might not Tory misrule, 
taxes, and corn-Jaws, in the end, have driven the 
manufacturing part of Great Britain to separate 
itself from the agricultural? Look at the strong 
motives which might have been brought into 
play—the world open to it—liberty to supply 
itself with food from the cheapest markets—its 
raw material untaxed! Belgium separated itself 
from Holland from less powerful considerations, 
But these possible evils have been averted, the 
charter of British liberty was obtained at last, 
the Reform Bill passed, and Manchester acquired 
the right of returning three members to sit in 
the House of Commons—that is, two forthe bo- 
rough of Manchester itself, and one for that part 
of the town called Salford. Within the district 
of which we are speaking, Bolton obtained two 
members, Blackburn two, Oldham two, Stockport 
two, Macclesfield two, Halifax two, Leeds two, 
Bradford two, South Lancathire two, Rochdale, 
Bury, Ashton, Warrington :1« F!uddersfield, one 
each—in all twenty-six 1«. «i mbers, besides 
those returned by new consiituercics in old bo 
roughs—to watch over the intcicsts, and to plead 
the cause of this important part of the kingdom. 

The local government of Manchester is, at 
present, vested in a Boroughreeve and two Con. 
stables, selected by the Court of the Lord of the 
Manor, and by a body of 240 Commissioners of 
Police, as they are called, elected by the inhabit- 
ants assessed at £10 a-year and upwards. The 
Borouglreeve is a mere presiding officer, the two 
Constables have a small police establishment to 
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preserve the peace of the town, and the Com- 
missioners attend to the watching, lighting, 
draining, paving, and cleansing of it. The pro- 
d new Corporation Bill will probably alter the 
system of local management ; but were no inter- 
ference of that kind to take place, it is easy to 
see, that the moral influence resulting from the 
Commissioners being elected by the inhabitants, 
would, in times of difficulty, give them superior 
consequence, and enable them, directly or in- 
directly, to influence or to control the Constables 
in the exerc!se of their duty. The political por- 
ties in the town may be divided into four— 
Tories, Whigs, Liberals, and Radicals. The 
Tories formerly took the Jead in all public mat- 
ters; but, as has been already stated, they have, 
for some time past, been thrown into the back- 
ground. The Whigs have had their numbers 
materially increased by desertion from the Tory 
ranks. They have not yet, however, been brought 
distinctly out as a separate party; and it is, 
consequently, difficult to determine what their 
strength really is. On many occasions Whigs 
and Tories join, when they form a very influen- 
tial body, and indeed take with them a large pro- 
portion of the wealth of the town. The Libe- 
rals include. nearly the whole of the middle 
classes, the small-traders and shopkeepers ; ani 
they have a large part of the better-educated 
portion of the working classes, and most of the 
young, the ardent, and the enterprising. They 
have a larger number of votes for Members of 
Parliament than any of the other parties. The 
fourth are the Radicals. These are found prin- 
cipally among the working classes. They com- 
monly carry everything ‘their own way at public 
meetings, but are liable to be led by imprudent 
and violent individuals, and have done much to 
bring publie political meetings into disrepute. 
In Parliamentary votes, they are the weakest of 
the four parties. At the election of the present 
Members for Manchester, the votes were, for 


Mr M. Philips......... 2950 Liberals. 

Mr C. P. Thomson....2088 Liberals and Whigs. 
SE OT ee er 1843 Whigs and Vories, 
as ake tka 1558 Tories and Radicals. 
re ee 1314 Radicals and Tories. 


Had Mr Thomson been e%rlier in the field 
he would prebably have been at the head of the 
poll. His known individual opinions, especially 
on subjects of trade, obtaining for him the votes 
of Liberals ; while his connection with the Min- 
istry secured to him the support of the Whigs. 
Mr Philips is but young, and at the time was 
little known as a public man; he had, in fact, 
scarcely anything to rely upon but the avowal of 
liberal opinions. Mr Lioyd had considerable 
local advantages, in being connected with the 
provincial banking establishment ip the town. 
He is said to be a Whig; but he courted the 
Tory party, and, by so doing, stimulated some 
Liberals to bring forward Mr Thomson on the 
Liberal interest; and the result shewed the 
strength of that party. The Tories and Radi- 
cals split their votes on the second day of the 


| dates. 





election: astheir principles were so much opposed, 
this expedient was disgraceful to both of them. In 
Salford, Mr Brotherston, a decided Liberal, was 
returned by a large majority. Of the twenty- 
six Members elected for new places in the dis- 
trict, thirteen are Whigs, ten are Liberals, two 
Radicals, and one a Tory. These indicate the 
state of public opinion among the electors ; but 
it ought to be recollected that gratitude to the 
Ministers, who had just earried the Reform Bill, 
and who were expected to Jo so much for the 
country, gave many votes to the Whig candi- 
hese expectations have been, to some 
extent, disappointed ; and the consequence pro- 
bably is, that many have left the Whigs and 
attached themselves to the Liberals, With this 
allowance, parties may be supposed to be about 
the same at present as they were at the time of 
the last election. 

There are fiye weekly newspapers published 
in Manchester on the morning of Paturday— 
the Courier, the Chronicle, the Guardian, the 
Times, and the Advertiser—here named in the 
order of their political principles, from Tory to 
Radical. The Chronicle is the oldest paper, and 
was formerly Tory ; but having at that time a 
decided lead in the advertising department, it 
displayed but little aetivity in polities. The 
Guardian took the field, in the year 1821, on 
liberal grounds, Jt displayed superior industry 
and ability, and gained rapidly on the Chronicle. 
In a few years it took the lead in circulation, 
and subsequently in advertisements. Success, 
as is often the case, moderated the ardour of 
the Guardian, ‘The Courier was eommenced 
to sustain the deelining cause of Toryism, 
which was but feebly supported by the Chro- 
nicle; and, taking High Tory ground, while 
the Guardian occupied that of Whiggism, the 
poor Chronicle had searcely any left to stand 
upon. It has, however, lately rallied, and fights 
with renewed vigour in a kind of juste-milicu 
position, which it is not easy to deseribe. The 
Times shares with the Guardian the patronage 
of the Liberals, and has, of late, volunteered te 
fight the battles of the Movement party among 
the Dissenters. It also endeavours to catch the 
Radicals ; but here it is outdone by the Adver- 
tiser, which is a decided Radical, and generally 
moves with the working classes, not only in po- 
litical matters, but also in their trade etrugyles. 
These newspapers have an extensive circulation 
throughout the district, are relied upon as sources 
of information respecting what is passing in the 
little Manchester world, as well as in the larger 
world beyond it. They are channels of com- 
munication and vehicles of discussion. ‘They 
form conductors, through which separate electric 
currents of thought and opinions run, and make 
the particular features of each party more dis- 
tinct. On Saturday and Sunday they are sought 
with an avidity equal to that with which the 
city politician seeks the leading jourval—the 
retired yentleman lovks out for his daily opiate in 
the smooth Giole, the Radical for the Examiner, 
or the parson for the licentious John Bull. Each 
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16 JEANIE BALLANTYNE.—A BALLAD. 


reads and finds congenial thoughts—ruminates 
on them for the week—has his opinions and con- 


duct modified by them atthe tavern or club, or pos- 
sibly reproduces them at the next public meeting. 





JEANIE BALLANTYNE —A ‘BALLAD. 


BY DAVID VEDDER, 


On! my days have been o’ercast, 
With soriow and with pain, 
Since bonny Jeanie Ballantyne 
Gaed o'er the roaring main, 
To seek a kindly hame 
In the western forests free— 
Oh! the world’s aye sinsyne 
Been a wilderness to me. 


Her father’s cottage stood 
In a sweet secluded glen ; 
It was theekit o'er wi’ moss, 
Had a cantie butt and ben; 
And the honeysuckle bloom’d, 
And the lily blossom’d fair, 
And the mavis and the lark 
Thrill’d their sweetest music there. 


The daisy gemm’'d the sward, 
And the gowan glittered round, 
And the burnie wimpled by, 
With a sweetly-soothing sound ; 
And Jeanie’s angel-voice, 
By her father’s hallow’d hearth, 
Made the cot a bower of bliss— 
It was paradise on earth ! 


And fondly did we love, 

With a pure and ardent flame; 
For our wishes, and our wants, 

And our feelings were the same. 
From morning's rosy blush 

Till the gloaming star was seen, 
Seem’d scarcely half an hour 

When I wander'd with my Jean; 


Her parents both approv'd 
Of our mutual love, I ween; 
They mindet us in prayer 
When the books were ta’en at e’en; 
And her mother smil'd with joy, 
While the tear stood in her e’e, 
That her darling should be join’d 
To a decent youth like me. 


Thus contentment, peace, and love, 
Sweeten'd a’ our daily toil, 
Till a stern and stranger lord 
Became owner of the soil; 
And he gave the fell behest, 
That the glen should be “ improved :” 
And levell'd with the dust 
Were the cottages we lov'd! 


The neighbours couldna speak, 
But they looked up to heaven— 
For the jucgment on us fell 
Like a shower of burning leven ; 
And the wrinkled, hoary sire 
Of fourscore years and ten, 
And the baby at the breast, 
Were ejected fiom the glen! 


And rustics, in their prime§ 
Bereft of home and hearth, 
Had to bid a long farewell 
To the spot which gave them birth; 
And they gnash'd their teeth, and cried, 
In a deep eepulchial tone 
Shall ver geance sleep for aye ? 
It belongs to God alone !” 





Oh! what sickness of the soul, 

And what bursts of wild despair! 
And, alas! unhallow'd words 

Fell from many a lip in prayer; 
For the mother, with her babes 

Shiv'ring houseless at her knee, 
Couldna mind the blest command, 


“ Ye may suffer—but forgi'e.” a 


But though Jeanie’s father griev'd, a 


O'er his prospects lorn and lone, 
Yet he trusted in his God, 

And his energy alone ; 
“ There is space on earth,” he cried, 

“‘ For ourseives and for our child— 
I shall seek a cottage-home, 

In the dark Canadiau wild.” 


«“ We'll fire the pristine pine, 
And we'll chase the bounding roe, 
And we'll urge the slipp’ry sledge, 
Over trackless mounds of snow 3 
And we'll tend our lusty steers 
In the forest and the pen, 
And we'll snap our fingers, thus, 
At the tyrant of our Glen!” 


The fated bark arriv'd, 
For one tide in Allan-Bay; 
And the exiles, steep’d in tears, 
Left their native land for ave; 
The swelling sails were spread 
To the early summer breeze ; 
And bonny Jeanie Ballantyne 
Glides o’er the western seas! 


I watch’d the vessel's course, 
With a strain’d and watery eye, 
Till she dwindled from my sight 
Like a speck against the sky ; 
Oh! the agony I tel: 
On that inauspicious day, 
Was like rending of the soul 
From its tenement of clay! 


The welkin lower'd around, 
And I sunk upon the sod; 
But anon the earth was spann’d 
Ly the glorious bow of God; 
And the scowling clouds dissoly’d 
Into fructifying showers ; 
And incense rose to Heaven 
From the herbage and the flowers, 


Then I thought upon the vows 
We had vowed in early youth ; 
That her bosom was the home 
Of simplicity and truth ; 
That a sparrow cannot fail 
Save permitted fiow on high, 
And my throbbing bosom swell'’d 
With a melancholy joy. 


I shall join her in the wild, 
Where a tyrant may not come ; 
And together we shall live, 
Or we'll slumber in one tomb ; 
We shail build a bower of bliss 
Far from the haunts of men. 
Then farewell, a long farewell 
To my native Allan-Gien ! 
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PIERRE L’ECREVISSIER. 


Ir is a pleasant thing to stand among the 
vineyards on a glowing September day, enjoying 
that intensity uf green, that crisp, glossy fresh- 
ness of foliage, which the already fading verdure 
of the woods, and the searching sunshine of an 
unclouded sky, render so refreshing. The bright 
mottled clusters of grapes, reddening hourly 
under their leaves, combine with the rich 
entanglement of gadding tendrils to destroy at 
that late period the formal air peculiar to vine- 
yards at less luxuriant seasons of the year ; the 
corn-fields have rendered up their treasures ; of 
the green crops nothing remains but unsightly 
stubble, or rude fallows; while the vineyards 
are still bright, still beautiful with vegetation, 
still fich with promise for mankind. 

* On such a day, Etiolles is a cheerful spot. 
The sinuosities of a site commanding the silver 
windings of the Seine, and tufted with vineyards 
and plantations, impart an air of picturesque 
rurality to the village, scattered here and there 
along the vine-skirted causeways. The cottages 
look vut upon orchards, over the outermost trees 
of which, the intrusive vines having set at nought 
the luw stone boundaries, spread their wild 
luxuriance in defiance ; and scarcely one of these 
rustic mansions but boasts its well-trained Chas- 
selas, whose golden fruit ripens like bunches of 
ducats on the dilapidated frontage. Deep in the 
little dell whose shelving sides are thus freshly 
and harmoniously cluthed, stands the church, 
scarce visible amid surrounding shrubberies; and, 
hard by, the curé’s humble habitation, more 
cheerful, perhaps, but not less tranquil, than the 
adjoining grass-covered homes, whose sanctuaries 
of rest have been consecrated by his pious offices. 

Plodding along those green lanes, in spring- 

time so fragrant with violets, in summer so gay 
with the azure blossoms of the wild endive, and 
the spiral bloom of the weed reseda, may be 
observed at early morning and early evening, 
when the first dew or the last is glistening on 
the gray thistle leaves, astrange figure of a man, 
half soldier, half-pauper, wham it would be im- 
possible to pass unnoticed, even if a gay snatch 
of some stirring lay of Béranger’s, or the burthen 
of some revolutionary chorus, did not strike the 
attention for some minutes previous to his 
approach, 

“ Victoire au peuple! Ila pris la Bastille! 

Un beau soleil a fité ce grand jour !"’ 
serves as a symphony of warning; and, in a 
moment, measuring his still sturdy footsteps by 
the rhythm of his song, his figh-basket strapped 
upon his shoulders, his burly staff in hand, 
comes Peter the cray-fisherman—Pierre I Ecre- 
vissicr, of Etiolles! There are great names in 
that part of the country ;——peers, ministers, 
ambassadors, have their summer-dwellings amid 
the hills; Le Normant d’Etivlles, the dishon- 
Cured husbind of Madame de Pompadour, has 


général to its precincts ; and, from the summit 
of the céte, the eye plunges into the princely 
woods which adorn the opposite banks, surround. 
ing the Chateau de Petit Bourg, once a palace 
of the Bourbons, and now the property of that 
most munificent of purvenus and stock-jobbers, 
Aguado! but among them all, from the proudest 
Chevalier de lordre, down to that industrious 
diffuser of useful and useless know!edge, Gali- 
gnani, not a name so rife in the mouths of the 
Etivllians as that of Pierre 1|'Ecrevissier ! 
Pierre is the walking lexicon, the living calen- 
dar of the village, the St Simon, the Bourrienne— 
was a courtier of the times of Versailles, a hero 
of the days of Napoleon—has been a wanderer 
from one end of Europe to another, a practical 
geographer, deriving even his lessons of history 
from personal observation, Skilled in herbs too, 
he medicates successfully for man and beast ; and 
although his profession, proper and peculiar, is 
that of purveying crayfish to the inhabitants of 
Etiolles, Soisy, Ris, and Champrosay, Pierre 
finds leisure to gather simples for the druggists 
of Corbeil and herborists of Paris, juniper- 
berries for burning in the hospitals, and weeds 
without end to form that endless variety of 
ptisannes, which constitute the harmiess quack- 
ery of the French hypochondriac. No one 
know so well as Pierre in what nook of the 
meadows the snowy mushroom may he looked for 
after a shower; no one knows so well as Pierre 
in what thickets of the forest of Sénart the 
wild quince hides its diminutive but highly- 
flavoured fruit. The first wood-strawberries 
that grace the market-place of Corbeil, are des- 
patched thither by Pierre ; and whenever some 
spoiled child. of the neighbouring Chateau is in 
want of a ring-dove or a squirrel to kill with 
kindness, it is to him that the commission is 
confided. But Pierre is a lover of the free 
commoners of nature. Very seldom is he to be 
moved to the capture of these predestined 
martyrs—never unless the aspirant be known to 
him as a humane and well-conditioned child. 

From such and similar pursuits and propen- 
sities, it may, perhaps, be inferred, that, like 
Wordsworth’'s Peter, 


“ A savage wildness o’er him hangs, 
As of a dweller out of doors!” 


By no means! Not a lounger of the Tuileries 
is more courtly than Pierre l'Ecrevissier ! 
Manage that he shall encounter a fair lady, 
some fine day, in one of the briar-grown paths 
of the forest, and you shall see a bow, a smile, 
a courtesy of deference such as might have done 
honour to Louis XIV! _ For, in the forest, Pierre 
is at hume, and feels it incumbent on himself to 
do the honours of its shades; and there is a 
grace, « conciliation, about his movements, so 
characteristic of the vieille cour, that you are 





bequeathed the gorgeous mansion of a fermier- 
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tempted to exclaim, “ For once behold ay tala 
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who is not a petit maitre!” But it is no Mar- 
quis ; it is only Pierre l’Berevissier ! 

Yet, Heaven knows, it is to ne extrinsic 
advantages the cray-fisherman is indebted for 
his air of distinetion! Threadbare crimson 
pantaloons of an old hussar uniform, a fustian 
jacket patched at the elbows, a shabby watering. 
cap shading those dishevelled white hairs which 
were once so closely plaited into the cadeneties 
of a soldier of the guard, a pair of sabots sur- 
mounted by goat’s skin gaiters of his own 
manufacture ; and, under all, a coarse, striped 
shirt, open at the neck, and displaying a muscu- 
lar sun-coppered chest and throat, in remarkable 
contrast with the well-furred grizzly beard that 
forms a framework to his fine, open, weather- 
stained, but comely face—touched here and there 
with the furrows of time, but free from a single 
plait, a single line, a single contraction arising 
from the cares of worldliness. Such is the 
costume, such the characteristic countenance of 
Pierre ! 

Accost him, and something in the gladsomeness 
of his voice cheers you like the tones of a mellow 
hunting-horn ; nevertheless, if once admitted to 
his confidence, if onee invited to occupy his 
wicker chair of state, beside the hearth of his 
hovel, you shall discover inflexions of sadness in 
that joyous voice which go direct to the heart ; 
the gasp of struggling emotion, the cry of uncon- 
trollable passion! But his confidence is not 
easily to be won. You may buy his crayfish 
from June to March; you may waste your sub- 
stance on bushels of juniper-berries, and sheaves 
of dried hyssop or horehound; nay, you may 
shower down chioppines of wine upon him, 
enough to turn the twelve mills of Corbeil— 
but all this is nothing to Pierre. It may make 
him toss up his bonnet de police in honour of (a 
patrie, or yield you in return a few tough his- 
tories touching the fields of Lutzen or Bautzeu, 
the capitulation of Ulm, the retreat of Gorlitz. 
But these are in the mouths of every old 
soldier of le pio Caporal.” You may pick 
them up in the first wine-house, or under any 
shady lime.tree in the neighbourhood of ]’ Hotel 
des Invalides. There is more of intensity, of 
originality, of tenderness, of truth, in the 
reminiscences of ]’Ecrevissier :—and when you 
have wandered for a day by his side in the 
green recesses of Sénart or Rougeot—when he 
sees, that, like himself and King Solomon, you 
can call the herbs and stars by their names— 
that you love the dumb creatures of the earth, 
and can make yourself loved by them in return 
—he will perhaps invite you, by a courteous 
wave of the hand, to sit beside him on the moss 
—and call your dog between his legs, and (dog 
permitting) roll its long velvet ears caressingly 
between his fingers, while he wanders back, as 
if unwittingly, into the past. Or if it be winter, 
and you have borne him company during the 
morning in his web-footed vocation along the 
stony shore, and among the creeklets of the 
Seine, with your gun on your shoulder, on pre- 
text of looking for wildfowl among the reeds, 





he will perhaps invite you, on your way home, 
to step into his cottage, and forestall the perils of 
wet feet by a glass of cassis—the home-made 
goutte of black-currant juice, manufactured by 
his “ old woman.” 

In either case despise not the offer! The 
eassis is a distilment well worth tasting ; 
and Pierre a monologian well worth the lis- 
tening to. Lounge beside him on the velvet 
moss, when the wild honeysuckles are in blos- 
som and the linnets in tune—or follow him to 
that curious hovel where hang the baskets, and 
nets, and implements of his own manufacture— 
and where, sole but sufficient decoration of the 
polytechnical chamber, stands, under a glass- 
shade upon the polished walnut-wood press, the 
bunch of artificial orange-blossom—the bouqueé 
de néces worn by his ** old woman” on her wed- 
ding-day——just five-and-forty years ago—hung 
round with strings of birds’ eggs, his gifts to his 
pretty Madelaine during their courtship, pilfered 
by himself in those same oaken shades of that 
same forest of Sénart, ere Pierre became so inild- 
hearted a naturalist—ere he had suffered per- 
secution and learned mercy! What a study for 
the misanthrophic—that loving couple-—the 
superannuated Romeo and Juliet of Etiolles !— 
Pierre decrepit in body, Madelaine in mind— 
approaching second childhood—childless, poor— 
but cheerful, laborious, grateful—trich in charity, 
and hope, and faith—throughout all changes of 
government, of ministers, of dynasties, full of 
trust in the unchanging Lord of all—the mercies 
of a protecting Providence ! 

All this, perhaps, is not in English nature—this 
union of sensibility and in-sensibility—of know- 
ledge and ignorance—of energy and self-resigna- 
tion. It is natural with the French, Their 
vivacity, which is of a purely animal nature, 
subsides with time—their spirit of enterprise 
owes everything to physical impulse ; and, un- 
like the strong, bravading, progressive passion 
of our own countrymen, sobers down when the 
head grows gray, when the arm hangs nerveless, 
and the sparkling of the eye is tamed by time 
and trouble. It is only by touching a respon- 
sive chord in the breast of l’Ecrevissier, that 
you can wake him up into something of his for- 
mer self, He has toiled for his country—bled 
for his ecountry—raved, maddened, for the des- 
tinies of France. But all is over now. He 
knows the course of the gallant vessel among 
the breakers to be still perilous, still vibrating 
betwixt rock and whirlpool. But Ais cares for 
her safety are over. He has resigned the steer- 
age into younger hands. 

Pierre, then, as his back bowed by the long 
pressure of his crayfish-hod, and the withered 
skin clothing his bony hands, sufficiently attest, 
was bern under the ancien régime—the days of 
the Pare auw Cerfs, the gabelle, and the corvée— 
the days when the street-bred Dubarri sent the 


court-bred Choiseul an exile to Chanteloup, after » 


the eourt-bred Choiseul had incarcerated some 
hundreds of unoffending plebeians in the dun- 
dnageons the Bastile! Yet the Peter of those 
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early days entertained no feelings of indigna- 
tion against the oppressors of the people, the 
oppressed of the King; for though the cities of 
France were already boiling with discontent, mar- 
vellous was the subordination and submission of 
the rural population. Peter was an hereditary 
adherent of thehouseof St Aignan, His fatherand 
grandfather had farmed for half a century the 
lands attached to the fine Chateau de Luziéres, 
the property of Count St Aignan, the head of 
the junior branch of that illustrious family, 
whom Gabriel Hardouin, the grandsire of the 
crayfish catcher, never named without raising 
his cap, or the father without the utmost defer- 
ence of yassalship. Pierre, therefore, when, at 
ten years old, he ran errands for the maijére 
d’hotel of the Chdteau, felt himself sufficiently 
honoured by the occasion of rendering service to 
ong, without whose aid and counsel, according to 
old Gabriel’s account, the King on his throne 
would have found it difficult to control the des. 
tinies of France ; and whenever it chanced that, 
in the course of his vagabond expeditions—fern- 
cutting or berry-gathering—into the woods, he 
encountered the young Count Alphonse on his 
Arabian, or the ladies of the family in their 
caléche, Peter would cuff aside his honest don- 
key into the brambles, and stand waiting their 
passing with a beating heart, as though the 
King of France, or the Sovereign Pontiff him- 
self, were in presence! The very saucepan- 
cover, launched at his head by the despotic chef’ 
de cuisine, or the oaths showered upen him by 
some consequential marmiton, when it was his 
fate to bring up from the farm less than the 
usual quantity of eggs, or a cann of cream less 
opaque than ordinary, conferred a sort of dignity 
on the young villein. There was a tone of court- 
liness, an odour of Versailles, in the very execra- 
tions of the very cook of the great Comte de 
St Aignan ! 

Meanwhile, sworn at all summer, and swearing 
at all winter, when the august family returned 
to their magnificent hotel in the Faubourg St 
Germain, Pierre, the donkey-cuffer of ten years 
old, grew into a fine young man of seventeen ; 
and his expeditions into the woods of Luziéres 
now began to produce, im addition to the usual 
trusses of fern for lighting the ovens of the 
farm, a delicate bunch of early violets, or a 
dainty basket of wild hautboés for a certain 
pretty Madelaine, the daughter of a vigneron, 
whose cottage stood on the outskirts of the 
village of Etiolles. Even his grandfather 
Gabriel, blind as he was, knew the history of 
Peter’s attachment, for his little granddaughter 
Suzette had whispered to him in his chimney- 
corner, how Peter, after a hard day’s work, 
would trudge as far as Ris to accompany home 
Madelaine from the vineyards, when she was 
assisting her father in his work ; and how at all 
the fétes of the neighbourhood, in the avenue at 
Soisy, or beneath the fine elms of St Germain, 
Pierre and Madelaine were constant eompany- 
keepers and partners. Many a sly laugh arose 
at the farm at his expense, but neither father, 





mother, grandfather, nor sister, were ayerse to 
his tender passion ; for Madelaine, though the 
danghter of a poor vine-dresser, was laborious 
and modest as she was pretty: and it was settled, 
that when young Peter should be old enough te 
maintain a wife, Madelaine should become the 
helpmate of the future farmer of Luziéres. 

The fates were jealous of so much prosperity, 
and of such uninterrupted family union, The 
annual drawing of the conscription came ;—what 
is called a bad number fell to the lot of Pierre, 
and a fine vigorous recruit of six feet high was 
not so easily replaced as to be within compass of 
redemption by the common purse of the family, 
There was but one thing to be done :—Suzette’s 
dowry must not be encroached on ; old Gabriel's 
winter comforts must not be diminished :—so 
“ En avant !—Marche !” and Pierre became a 
soldier !— 

The protection of the St Aignan family was so 
far advantageous to the conserit, that a letter of 
recommendation to the Minister of War secured 
the admission of the young soldier into one of the 
finest cavalry regiments of the service, quartered 
at Versailles ; and within a few months of quitting 
the solitude of Etiolles, Pierre, moulded by the 
cares of the adjutant into a smart and well. 
drilled hussar, formed one of the animal appen- 
dages of the royal parade. His good looks and - 
assiduity soon rendered him a favourite with the 
officers of the regiment, while his natural love of 
distinction was sharpened in that hot-bed of am- 
bition, Versailles—so that, instead of troubling 
himself about the purchase of his discharge, the 
glowing soul of Pierre already aspired to the 
glory of a corporal’s twice-barred sleeve. After 
beholding, from his post at the gate of royalty, 
the beautiful queen, then in the full exuberance 
of pride and loveliness, escorted by her chamber- 
lains, ushers, and pages, on her way to Chapel, 
Pierre swore within himself that he too would 
achieve greatness, and that it should gohard but 
he would revisit Etoilles as a non-commissioned 
officer. 

Promotion, however, is not quite so attainable 
during the piping times of peace as during the 
trumpeting time of war: and after passing three 
years of his allotted period of service in galloping, 
day after day, through clouds of dust after his 
Majesty's coach, or her Majesty's coach, or the 
coaches of his and her Majesty's august progeny, 
the Dauphin and Princess Royal—after standing 
to be grilled by the sun, or frozen by the nipping 
blasts, hour after hour, at the gate of the royal 
courtyard, apparently for the important business 
of saluting the entrance of Princes, secular and 
ecclesiastieal,—Cardinals, Chancellors, Field- 
Marshals, and Ministers of State—Pierre applied 
for a furlough for the purpose of revisiting his 
village ;—partly moved by the maladie de pays, 
and partly bythe earnest desire latterly expressed 
in the letters of his sister, that he would once 
more eat the bread of his father’s home under a 
roof sheltering three generations of the family. 
During his absence, his mother had been laid in 
the grave ; and soon after her decease, — 
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of his lively little Suzette acquired a tone of 
melancholy so fereign to her nature, that Pierre 
felt it his duty to go and aid her with his coun- 
sels, or console her with his tenderness. Of any 
anxiety he might experience to be once again by 
the side of his own Madelaine—his dear Made- 
laine—his betrothed Madelaine—he said nothing 
to himself, even in the strictest confidence. 

But his task of brotherly consolation proved a 
harder one than he was prepared for. It was no 
easy matter, in the first place, for Pierre to extort 
from his sister the secret cause of all the tears 
she must have been shedding, to have made her 
blooming cheeks so pale, her bright eyes so 
hollow. It was not love that caused her grief, 
for Suzette’s love was prosperous. She was be- 
trothed to the son of a wealthy relative, who was 
serving his apprenticeship in one of the factories 
of St Etienne, at the end of which period they 
were to marry, and be established. It was not 
hate, for her heart was soft with feminine vir- 
tues. It was no vain repining, for she was fondly 
cherished by her surviving parent, and beloved 
by her village companions. What cause. then, 
moral or physical, had lodged the worm i’ the bud? 
Alas ! the mischief was only too easily explained : 
the young girl’s reserve was solely occasioned by 
upprehensions that an explanation might tend to 
involye in danger her father or her brother. The 
young Count St Aignan was pursuing her with the 
importunities of an illicit passion; the young 
Count, who, having recently paid the tribute to 
society exacted by his rank in life, of marrying, 
sorely against his inclination, the ugly heiress 
provided as a fitting wife for him even in his 
very cradle, considered himself doubly entitled 
to profit by his privileges of cast, by insulting 
and molesting every woman, tolerably attractive, 
within the boundaries of his father’s estates. But 
lately married, he seemed to seek the charms he 
had a right to look for in his bride, in every 
other female form within reach of his insolent 
libertinism, 

lor a moment the young soldier’s heart waxed 
hot within him, as he listened to his sister’s com- 
plaints ; and, fiercely twisting his mustachios, he 
talked of vengeance. But the next, Suzette’s 
gentle voice contrived to meet his ear, reminding 
him of the religious regard in which the house of 
St Aignan was held by their parents, and of the 
misfortunes which the resentment of the Count 
might bring down on the gray heads they were 
bound to cherish. 

* You are right,” said Pierre, striving to sub- 
due the ferocious instigations of his rage. “ It 
is scarcely yet a case for vengeance; let me first 
see how far remonstrance mav avail us.” 

Having accordingly followed the young Count 
the next time he went on a shooting expedition 
into the forest, Pierre watched for a favourable 
moment, when the impetuous Alphonse had out- 
stripped the gardes de chasse in attendance ; and 
stepping forth from the underwood, suddenly 
stood before him. 

“ Not ‘ancien !” said he, with a military salute, 
and the abruptness of a soldier's diction, *‘ There 
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is some mistake in all that has been going on at 
Luzieres during my absence. You have been 
cheated by ill-advisers into regarding the daugh- 
ter of your father’s ancient servitor, and the sis- 
ter of his Majesty's soldier, as you would some 


wanton of the Boulevarts of Paris. But think | 


better of us, and think better of yourself, Mon- 
sieur le Comte, than to be thus easily misled ; or 
nom d'une bombe ! the next time we meet in the 
greenwood there will be no parting till the grass 
smokes with the blood of one or both of us!” 

Great as was Alphonse de St Aignan’s asto- 
nishment at this unparalleled effrontery, amaze- 
ment was not the feeling that predominated in 
his countenance while he parried the fierce 
glances lavished on him by the young soldier. 
Irony and bitter scorn were in the courtier's 
smile—the scorn of a low mind—the irony of 
an irritated temper. With an obeisance of mock 
humility, he owned himself fitly admonished ; 
professed penitence ; and even affected to offer 
thanks to Peter the Hussar, for having edified 
him with so valuable a lesson of morality. There 
was a significance in his mode of uttering a part- 
ing promise to Pierre, that never again would he 
attempt to exchange a syllable with Suzette, 
which filled the young man with consternation ; 
and, before rejoining his regiment, he succeeded 
in persuading his own family and the family of his 
sister’s lover to accelerate her marriage with 
Vincent, in order to secure the bride from all 
further molestation from such a rampant Tarquin 
as Alphonse, Comte de St Aignan. 

Once again among his comrades, Peter strove 
to forget what had passed, and to remember 
only the happy moments he had enjoyed at 
Etiolles in the presence of his bright and beau- 
tiful Madelaine. Suzette, now Madame Vincent, 
was safe at Lyons; Bertin, the father of his be- 
trothed, was no retainer of the St Aignans, to 
be intimidated by the insolence of Count Al- 
phonse ; and Pierre was satisfied that nothing 
now could go wrong, “ au pays.” At head- 
quarters, meanwhile, some guignon seemed to 
pursue him. Whatever he did was done amiss: 
whatever he left undone, was heavily visited. 
There was a new colonel—a colonel of two-and- 
twenty, who had been a captain in his leading 
strings, and a field-officer when at fourteen— 
he was the co-mate of Alphonse de St Aignan at 
the Collége des cadets nobles ; and to this young 
man the gallant conscrit of Etiolles appeared to 
be peculiarly obnoxious. Pierre was often Jaugh- 
ingly accused by his comrades of being a musca- 
din; over-choice in the powdering of his Cado- 
gan and the pomatuming of his side curls, either 
when a grand review by the Count d’Artois was 
in preparation at Versailles, or when some /éte 
at Ville d’Avray induced him to scale the walls 
of the barrack-yard, after hours, to make one in 
the Boulangére. On one of these occasions, 
Count Miroméuil, his colonel, having chanced 
to encounter him by the way, accosted him with 
the unholiday terms of “ gredin” and “ fre/u- 
quet,” and requited his maccaroni-ism by a week’s 
arrest. On his release, Pierre was heard to 
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murmur, and the dose was repeated ; again he 
was rash enough to complain that the measure of 
his punishment exceeded that of his offence, and 
this mutiny of tongue was rewarded by ten 
days’ confinement, au cachot. 

But a critical hour, in her day of retribution, 
had already struck for France. The States’ Gen- 
eral had assembled ; thesituation of the King and 
Queen was every moment becoming more critical. 
The impetuous loyalty of the royal Flanders re- 
giment, in garrison at Versailles, had unfortu- 
nately been formed into such rash demonstra- 
tions, by the indiscreet concessions of the lovely 
but misjudging Marie Antvinette, as to cause 
perpetual altercations between the men and those 
of the hussar corps of which Peter formed a 
part. Scarcely a day passed but the revilings 
and tauntings of the Royal Flanders, imputing 
disaffection to their less turbulent comrades, 
produced some disastrous result. An imputa- 
tion was by this means created against the 
loyalty of the hussars, and the dissatisfaction of 
the royal family tacitly but visibly expressed 
against them: an estrangement of the favour of 
their Majesties, which naturally begat the very 
feelings it was intended to chastise. Count 
Miroméuil, unable to conjecture why his men 
should be heard at the estaminets of Versailles 
bawling the Carmagnole, while the Royal Flanders 
chanted in defiance— 

“ Y-eut-il cent Bou'bons chez nous, 
Ya du pain, du laurier p’r tous !” 

and grievously mortified by his want of influence 
over the corps, imputed all to his béte moire—to 
Peter of Etiolles, surnamed Le Gaillard :—and 
though Peter was at heart as loyal as the brave 
Dunois, and as chivalrous in the cause of royalty 
as Bayard himself—a trifle—g nothing—was 
laid hold of in proof of his Jacobinical tenden- 
cies. He was degraded, the lace torn from his 
uniform, and himself drummed forth from the 
regiment. The Royal Flanders triumphed ; and 
it happened (the coincidence could be scarcely 
accidental) that at the very moment the degraded 
soldier, bareheaded, tattered, over-heated, still 
pursued at a distance, by the outcries of the 
rabble, was making his way along the by-road 
leading from Versailles to Bougival, he was 
passed by Count Alphonse de St Aignan, (who 
occupied a confidential post about the person of 
the Queen, ) mounted on his favourite Arabian, and 
wearing on his brow that same expression of pro- 
found and bitter scorn which had long dwelt in 
the memory of the brother of Suzette. 

And what was now to become of the outcast ? 
To return to his village under such a cloud of 
shame was impossible: father, grandsire, nay, 
even Madelaine herself, could scarcely have faith 
enough in his good faith, to believe he had 
been wantonly sacrificed. Blame must be im- 
puted to him. No! he would stay at Paris— 
would seek employment in some calling open to 
all, where colonels of two-and-twenty had no 
authority, nor vindictive aristocrats the privilege 
of mischief. Despite his hereditary principles 
of passive obedience—despite the demoralizing 





influence of the meretricious pageantry of the 
Court, Peter was forced into democratic associa- 
tions. Expelled from the ranks where he would 
fain have shed the last drop of his serf-engendered 
blood in the service of the king, the trampled 
worm could not but turn on its oppressors. He 
began to frequent the popular meetings at the 
Faubourg St Antoine, the place where his scanty 
bread was toiled for and eaten in solitary bitter- 
ness; to herd with the discontented—to mur- 
mur with the disaffected—to threaten with the 
desperate. The bonnet rouge was speedily 
adopted by the gallant hussar of Etiolles. 

But when the summer came, and even the 
lime trees of the Palais Royal became fragrant 
with flowers, Peter could no longer resist his 
inclination to take a furtive peep at the village, 
and learn, if possible, what report of his disgrace — 
and its origin had reached the farm of Luzieres, 
To Madelaine, he trusted, he might in safety 
discover himself. From her he might ascertain 
in what light his misfortunes were viewed by his 
father. Taking a cast, accordingly, from the 
Quai de la Gréve, (already the Golgotha of the 
capital,) in a homeward.bound Bourgogne wine- 
barge, he threw himself on shore near Ris, and, 
in the dusk of the evening, made his way to 
Etiolles. 

His first impulse was towards Bertin’s cottage. 
It was already dark; but he knew he should 
see, even from a distance, the bright light 
burning on Madelaine’s work-table. But no light 
appeared! He drew nearer; and, with gigantic 
strides, overstepped the vineyard clothing the 
Cote that separated him from the dwelling of 
his beloved. Alas! the shutters were closed. 
Nay! the little pathway leading to the door 
was so Overgrown with weeds and streamers of 
the Bengal rose-trees, with which his own hands 
had adorned it, that there needed no voice to 
tell him the house had been long deserted ! 

A boy came whistling by. “ Where are they 
gone ?”” cried Pierre, catching him by the 
shoulder. 

“They ?” “They?” replied the lad, sus. 
pending his tune. 

“ Bertin and his daughter?” 

“ Who are Bertin and his daughter ?” 

“The people who lived in this cottage.” 

“Him? I don’t know—I am-not of the 
pays—I am of Ris, Let me go; I am in haste 
to get home.” 

Pierre wrung his hands in despair. 

‘If you are uneasy to know about the place,” 
said the lad, coming back good-naturedly after 
going a few steps along the road, “ ask at the 
next cottage. Or stay—you seem to be in 
trouble—lI will inquire for you.” 

And he hurried off to an adjacent house, 
while Pierre sunk down on a large stone beside 
the door, his own heart within him as heavy 
and as cold! He was preparivg himself to hear 
the worst. 

“ This is the man who wants to hear about 
Bertin and his daughter,” said the Ris hoy, 
pointing out Pierre as he sat in the shade of the 
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house, with his face covered with his hands, to 
an old woman, whom he had half-persuaded, 
half-dragged, from her household occupations, 
and whom Pierre recognised at once as a motherly 
well-wishing neighbour of his dear Madelaine. 
He had, however, no inclination to accost her ; 
and the new-comer, like most people summoned 
to impart information, began by exacting it. 

“And who are you who want to hear about 
Madelaine and Bertin?” she demanded. 

“Don’t plague him—don’t you see that he is 
weeping!” said the lad, in a low voice; and 
unable to stay out the issue of the colloquy, he 
went his way, leaving them together. 

‘And good cause for weeping to those who 
have any regard for the unlucky family !” 
ejaculated Marthon, seeing that her companion 
was unequal to interrogation or reply. “ Old 
Bertin has been in his last bed these seven 
months, poor soul! And what sent him thither 
is best known to those who, high as they are, 
may find their own day of reckoning in the 
calendar. Only I know, that if a young lord, 
like some that I could name, were to come 
lurking about my premises, nightfall after night- 
fall, hungering like a wolf after a child of 
mine——” 

(Pierre leapt up, and stood listening with 
clenched hands——) 

“ J would meet his villanies as Pére Bertin 
(rest his soul!) met those of—but motus !” 

“And the old man is no more?” interrogated 
Pierre, in a suppressed voice. 

“He was carried out, feet foremost, just a 
fortnight and a day after the struggle they had 
together, no farther off than yonder old shed, 
where the Count was lying in wait for pretty 
Madelaine, on the eve of the assumption. And 
most people say,” continued Marthon, lowering 
her tone, “most people who have any skill in 
bruise-ailments and herb-cures, (like poor Pierre 
of Luzitres, who is gone-—ay ! and may be dead 
too, for aught we know about the matter,) thata 
heavy blow, a heavy fall, such as Pere Bertin 
had to bear with, is no easy matter to survive at 
threescore years and sixteen. And 80, you see, 
his gray hairs were laid under the sod.” 

“And Madelaine ?” faltered Pierre. 

“Oh! Madelaine ; there was but one thing 
for Madelaine to do, if she had listened to my 
counsel. She might have sheltered with me, 
poor child, as long as she listed; or she would 
have been welcome up yonder at Luziéres to bed 
and board. But was it safe for her, sir, I ask 
you, to be maundering on here at Etiolles, a 
poor, defenceless, fatherless girl of eighteen, be- 
trothed to a lad who may have been with the 
dead this twelvemonth, while a villain’s eye was 
fixed upon her, and a villain’s arm strong over 
her? “a 

Pierre gasped for breath. 

“And so, on the very night of her father’s 
burial, when I took her to my house to rest 
among my own young ones J 

(‘‘ God bless you,” ejaculated Pierre.) 

“Says Ito her, ‘ Madelaine, child,’ Etiolles is 











no safe place for you. Take my advice ; and, 
out of the little money you have gathered from 
the good man’s strong box, pay your way in 
the fourgon that passes yonder through Essonne 
to Lyons, and go to Madame Vincent, (Suzette 
of Luziéres that was,) who, for Pierre’s sake, 
will give you bread or employment. Unless I am 
much mistaken, you will find she has news to 
tell you of persecution borne from the same 
quarter which has killed your father, and sent 
you an orphan into the wide world.” 

Marthon paused a moment—for she heard the 
stranger grinding his teeth beside her. ‘ But 
Madelaine would not listen.” 

«She chose to stay here ?” exclaimed Pierre— 
** She did ?” 

* Not she ; she chose, foolish girl, to go off to 
Paris, where she has an aunt, poor enough I am 
afraid, and little able to protect her. But it was 
no love for her aunt, nor any idle hankering after 
Paris that took her yonder down the river. It 
was that she had a mind to get nearer to Ver- 
sailles to make inquiries after that unhappy 
Pierre of hers ; for though the old folks at 
Luzieres had contrived to learn all that was to 
be learned of him, (and bad enough it was for a 
father to learn,) Madelaine fancied she should 
make out more and better of the lad, and per- 
haps discover his place of hiding; for Made- 
laine could never be taught to believe him turned 
to wickedness , 

“ Blessings on her.” 

** And so, to make a long story short, to Paris, 
sir, she went; and not a word more have I ever 
heard of Madelaine, which is a wrong thing of 
the girl, considering that i 

“Is Count Alphonse at Luziéres, now ?” in- 
quired Pierre, in a stern voice. 

“Count Alphonse—who said anything of Count 
Alphonse ?” cried Marthon.—‘“ No! he is not 
here, he is at court, as such knaves should be ! 
But who are you, that know so much, yet would 
fain appear to know so little of the family ?” 

‘Tam Pierre, mére Marthon,” said he, timi:!- 
ly offering his hand. 

“ Pierre !” she reiterated, bestowing a 5 v- 
rous salute on either cheek. ‘‘ And talki ; to 
me out here in the dew, when there is : ;ood 
chair and a good chioppine of wine -: .nder 
within.” 

“‘T have no time to drink, I have n” ‘ime to 
rest !” cried he, “ Tell me, however, be’ .re I go: 
—my father—my grandfather—do tl} y believe 
in the slanders to which I have been sucrificed ?” 

“ Not at heart, not at heart; and yet the 
doubt troubles them, as you wi]l see when you 
arrive at Luziéres.” 

“JT am not going to Luziéres,” answered the 
young man. ‘I will never return there till I 
have made way in the world, and can present 
myself with as good a face as when I left the farm. 
But see them for me to-morrow, my dear good 
Marthon: and give my duty and obedience to 
my father; and tell him I am alive, strong, in- 
dustrio 3, working hard to prove myself worthier 
of his ‘amily.” 
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« But you must not away, without a word, face 
to face, with them,” cried Marthon, throwing her 
strong muscilar arms about him to detain him. 
But after hastily wringing her hand in token of 
farewell; Pierre bounded off along the cote ; and 
ere Marthon técovered her surprisé, the sound 
of hie footsteps was lost in the distance. Before 
Pierre was himself again, two leagues of the road 
towards Paris had disappeared under his impe- 
tuous footsteps; and awful were thé projects 
of vengeance that passed that night through the 
mind of the wanderer. 

It was just eleven months after that eventful 
visit to Etiolles, that a stout young man, coarsely 
hut creditably habited, and a young girl, neatly 
attired, and wearing a symbolic bridal bouquet, 
stéod at the Mairie of the twelfth arrondiss- 
ment of Paris, to inscribe a vow of mutual 
fidelity between the citoyen Jean Paul Pierre Har- 
douin, born of Etiolles, and the citoyenne Marie 
Madelaine Bertin, of the same. The mayor, in 
his tri-coloured sash, as he delivered to the 
young couple the certificate of their civic union, 
little imagined by what a series of griefs and 
dangers that compact had been secured. He 
saw that the fair features of the bride were at- 
tenuated to unnatural delicacy ; without dream- 
ing by what bitter privations of food and rest, 
the young ouvricre, in her gartet, had fenced 
herself round against the temptations of vice, 
and the pursuit of an abatidoned courtier, utiti! 
Pierre, with unremiting perseverarice, discovered 
her retreat ; and came to make her his—and came 
to make her happy! Nor was the consent of 
parents wanting to the matfriage contract. Im- 
mediately after their long-delayed re-union, 
Pierre, by Madelaine’s advice, had gone down to 
Etiolles, to throw himself at his father’s feet ; 
and the progress of public evétits luckily coin- 
cided with his own representations, to prove that 
he had been the victim of villany. 

Nor was this his sole obligation to fortune. 
The rod of vengeance had been taken out of 
his hands by the interposition of that jealous 
Gop, who has assumed to himself the right of 
repaying the injuries of the irijured. When 
Pierre, burning with the desire of retribution, 
had presented himself, after quitting Marthon, 
at the hotel St Aigtan, in the Faubourg St Ger- 
main, Count Alphonse was alteady arrested, al- 
ready in the prison of Abbaye, on accusation of 
incivism, 

“1 trust I was not unchristianly in my re- 
joicings on his downfal,” said Pierre, when he 
recounted to me the history under an oak tree of 
the forest of Sénart. “ But when my good star 
at last guided me where Madelaine and I were 
fated to meet again ; and, when in her dismantled 
garret, with her hand fast clasped in mine, she 
told me the story of her wrongs, and with what 
calumnies the villain of fine clothes and fine 
words had assailed me during my absence, and 
with what insults and cruelties had molested her, 
God forgive me if I did, in the hour of myintemper 
ance, call upon his mighty name that the utmost 
measure of his wrath might fall upon the offender. 
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« And my prayer was accomplished! Figure 
to yourself, not’ bourgeois, that one fine morning, 
just three days after Madelaine and I were one, 
and we wére still dressed out in our wedding bests: 
—we lad been over to the Rue de Bac, to get to- 
gether a few hotisehuld things at a shop Kept by 
an Etiollian, wn ami du pays, previous to setting 
off to Luziéres, to settle for the remainder of 
our days. Well, sit, we wete to pass the place 
they now call Place de la Concorde, It was called 
Place de la Révolution then, for there stood the 
guillotine under the knife of which the head of 
the King had already fallen, and hundreds of 
heads of aristocrats were weekly falling.” 

‘Don’t let us go this way,” said Madelaine, 
“ perhaps we may meet the Charrette.” 

« And if you do,” said I, “it is but turning 
your head aside, not to see the grim faces of those 
who have been looking with greedy eyes, year 
after year, upon our sufferings—sufferings of 
their own causing.” 

‘‘ Don’t talk so, Pierre,” said the soft-hearted 
soul; ‘there is many an innocent suffering 
among the guilty ; besides, reflect how many 
years you and yours ate the bread of the St 
Aignans.” 

‘‘] wish the poor wench had left that name 
unspoken, sir, for it called up tumults into my 
heart which had long been tranquillized. ‘ Ay,’ 
said I, ‘ and drank our life-blood in return. But 
there is a Gop above all; and theirs will pay 
fur it.’ 

“ And so, being obstinate, I would pass the 
Place, for it was a fine, bright, sunshiny day ; 
and the old groves in the adjoining gardens of 
the Tuileries were gay with their chestnut 
blossoms, and the air was sweet with lilies. 
But just as we reached opposite the street lead. 
ing to the Boulevards, there came a sight that 
made the very gardens themselves look gloomy ; 
however, no sooner was its coming perceived, than 
the péople gathered forward in all directions, so 
that, for my life, 1 could not have dragged off 
Madelaine through the crowd. Beliéve me or no, 
sir, but from the moment I heard the charioteer 
flogging on his horses at a distance, and saw the 
commissaries with their staves, bound with tri- 
colouted ribbons, making way among the people, 
I felt as sure as of a judgment day, that Alphonse 
St Aignan was in the cart! And theré, indeed, he 
sat, with an old gray-headed priest on one side, 
and a fair-faced wothan on the other, with his 
own face white as ashes, and his eyes hollow and 
dim, as though half dead already. His lips 
quivered too, but whether from fear, or that he 
were muttering an Ave Maria to keep himself 
in heart, I cannot say. But just as they came 
where Madelaine and I were standing, in out 
holiday gear, with the gay sunshine streaming 
upon us, the care I was taking to support and 
cheer the poor girl, whose head was drooping on 
my shoulder, attracted his notice, and | saw him 
cast a glance downwards on us; and there was 
a bitterness in the look which dwelt in my mind 
for years. Black must be the pang, not’ bourge !*, 
that can add to the bitterness of such a deat! as his! 
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“ Well, well, there is justice for all men, here 
or above. And sv, sir, Madelaine and I were 
soon among the fields again; and cheerful as 
you may think the glades of Etiolles tu-day, I 
warrant you they looked brighter and happier 
to us, who had tasted so much affliction since we 
left the village. Old Gabriel was gone, but 
father still sat in his chimney corner, and right 
glad was he to have us with him again. Still, 
there was an uneasy thought in his mind.” 

‘“« Pierre, my lad,” said he one day soon after 
my return, “ thou know’st that the old Marquis 
is dead and gone, and the young Cuunt dead and 
gone; and if they were unlawfully removed, 
Heaven forgive those that removed them. But 
thou art to learn that the Countess Alphonse, 
who is Marchioness now—that is Citoyenne, 
(Mercy me, that I can never bring myself to 


remember all these changes!) the Citoyenne St 


Aignan has a young child—a son born since her 
father was condemned—and instead of quitting 
Luziéres, as any reasonable soul would do, and 
making the best of her way to her relations in 
England and Germany, (for here, as she well 
knows, they are under the surveillance of the 
revolutionary tribunal, whose severities are get- 
ting fast from bad to worse, and may soon reach 
from worse to worst,) nothing will serve her but 
to talk of the young heir of the house of Luziéres, 
and the allegiance of the tenants, in a touch- 
me-who-dare sort of style, for which the day is 
past. Twice—thrice—I cannot count the times— 
have I been up to the Chateau, and ventured to 
tell her truths she little liked to hear. Only two 
days ago I presumed to say, that since she would 
not quit the country, she might at least conceal 
herself here at the farm till the dark days of the 
times were past. My son, I did not know with 
whom I had to deal. You should have heard 
the clamour of indignation with which she ac- 
cused me of insulting her, by inviting her to 
rest under such a rovuf as mine! She, a widow, 
whose hueband’s headless trunk is lying yonder 
under the quick-lime of the Madelaine! she, a 
mother, who might preserve her child by so small 
a concession !” 

“* Don't trouble yourself further about her, fa- 
ther,” said I, for I was stung to the quick by 
his account of the woman's gracelessness. “ Her 
life is not worth the preserving.” 

* Nay,’ replied the good old man, “ but her 
father and mine fought together at Fontenoy ; 
and I have eaten these people’s bread; and for 
all that is come and gone, I will yet do my best 
for the family.” 

« Alas! the time of trial was quickly coming. 
The period which the bookmen call The Reign 
of Terror, was at its worst at Paris ; and every 
now and then, bands of ravagers, ars were little 
other than thieves and banditti, burst out into 
the provinces, on pretences of domicili ary visits 
and what not ; but, in reality, to lay hands on 
all and everything within their reach ;—burn- 
ing, murdering, destroying—and without hazard 
of punishment. One evening, sir, we were all 
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and the vintage was just over;) therewas my 
father with his pipe between his lips, and Made. 
laine with her knitting needles, and I busy in 
@ corner with my osiers, weaving a basket for 
my wife—when, all of a sudden, old castor, the 
house-dog, that lay before the fire, started up 
and began to yelp like a thing in purgatory ; 
and as svon as we could still the beast, which 
was no easy matter, a trampling of many feet was 
audible, and, for a moment, we thqught it even 
the vintagers coming home from eating their 
soupe de vendanges. But, looking out, I saw a 
troop of some ten or twelve ill-looking dogs, 
armed with scythes, and bearing torches ; and, in 
a moment, the thought struck me they were 
going up to the Chateau! 

“Father!” cried 1, “ your gun! Madelaine, 
up to the granary and lock yourself in without 
light. And taking what weapons I could collect, I 
made off to the village, and, in twenty minutes, 
gathered together a troop of hardy young fellows, 
my fellow-labourers, who, for the honour of the 
pays, would du much to defend the Chateau de Lu- 
zieres. But, by the time we reached the avenue, the 
old mansion was sending up in two places a dense 
smoke, which soon burst out into flames ; and all 
that now remained was to save the lives of those 
who might be within. The villains were ran- 
sacking the house in all directions ; but our heart 
was good. We had a dreadful struggle—a deadly 
struggle. I can scarce talk of it now, sir ; for, 
at the close, my poor old father lay dead at the 
entrance of the Marchioness’s apartments ; and 
though the Jacobins were driven off the field, it 
was not till there was nothing left to save. The 
flames had gained the mastery ; and as to the 
woman, the woman whose obstinacy had caused my 
father’s death, don’t ask me, sir, to tell you all 
that befel her, or what manner of death she died. 
Her fate was fearful, fearful! May it procure 
her the mercy and pardon of the Almighty ! 

“It was the dead of the night, sir, before I got 
back to the farm ; and | had to press through a 
crowd of the villagers collected to look upon the 
fire. ‘There’s Pierre,’ said the women, as I 
passed ; ‘don’t speak to him—don’t question 
him—he has lost his father! But, thank God, 
our men have pursued the murderers down into 
the river, and it will go hard if any one of them 
escape. ‘But why was not Pierre with them, 
why did he remain behind up at the Chateau ?’ 
said one woman. ‘Hush, imbécélle,’ cried another, 
‘can’t you guess that he was removing his fa- 
ther’s body ?’ 

“ But they guessed only half the truth. As 
soon as I crossed the threshold of the farm, I 
drew bolt and bar, and, instead of replying to 
Madelaine’s embraces and inquiries after my 
father —‘ Into bed with you,’ I exclaimed ; 
‘take this poor orphan into your bosom; and 
should the troop return and force the doors, 
swear that it is your own.’ Then giving into 
her arms, still covered with its mother’s blood, 
and stunned with the blow that finished her, the 
babe, the last of the St Aignans, whom I had 


sitting quietly at the farm ; (it was in autumn, | withdrawn, poor helpless innocent, from its mo- 
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PIERRE L’ECREVISSIER. 


ther’s cide at the close of the massacre, I again 
secured the house, and darted off after the assas- 


one Well, sir, to cut shert the history, for to 
yeu who are not of the pays, it may appear 
tedious, we adopted the orphan boy for our own. 
At that time, to be the child of a ci-devant, was 
a bad certificate ; and, though it went to my 
soul to call the babe ours—fur we had been but 
four months married, and my wife's good name 
was dear to me—to all who were buld enough 
to say, ‘ Pierre, is the child thine ?’ I answered, 
‘the child is mine.’ And so,” continued the 
crayfish-catcher, passing his hand across his 
eyes, “my father’s old chair was removed 
from beside the hearth, and I wove a wicker- 
cradle for the orphan to supply its place. 
To be sure, many in the village must have 
known that the babe was none of ours; but it 
was given out that all had perished in the flames 
at Luzieres, and I doubt whether any at Etivlles 
guessed whence we had the infant; more espe- 
cially when, year after year, as little Albert 
grew up among us, they saw us working for him 
as our own, and loving him as our own ; for we 
did love him. Parents could not’ have loved 
him better !” 

“ Were you ever a father, Pierre, that you 
venture to say that?” inquired I. 

“ Hem! No! and I sometimes thank God for 
it: ay ! even now that we are left alone in our 
old age ; for with children of my own, I should 
have had no right to do all I did for Albert. 


‘ You should have seen him, sir; what a noble 


young creature it grew under Madelaine’s rear- 
ing! At six years old, not a lad in the village 
could hold head against Albert! When I saw 
the ruins of the Chateau de Luzieres sold as 
national property, and the fine avenues cut 
down, and the gardens made grazing ground, 
and the fish-pond dried up, and the woods 
destroyed, I own I could not help sometimes 
grieving that the little fellow should be deprived 
of what, after all, was his birthright. And 
many’s the time I Have had him kneel down and 
pray beside me, on a green nook among the 
plantain trees, where I had taken up my pick, a 
day or two after the fire, and laid all that I 
could make out as the remains of my father and 
the poor foolish Marchioness. I dug but one 
grave for them, sir! Think what would have 
been her rage, had any one whispered to her, 
during her living days, that her last resting- 
place would be beside that of Pierre of Luzi- 
eres, 

“ Well! better times were coming! The 
mad and the bad were slain in their turn; the 
blood-thirsty became at length satiated ; and at 
last every man’s thoughts seemed to turn upon 
repairing the mischief that had been done. Ere 
the waters of the deluge subsided, a mighty 
name was fi wpon their troubled surface. 
It was that of a great hero ; and we became a mar- 
tial nation! Hed it been that of a great states. 
man, we might perhaps have become a commer- 
cial one; for, in truth, we were inclined to 
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follew any one who was inelined te lead, with 
promises of guiding us to happier tiees. We 
had wars and battles, ay! and victeries, faster 
than I could count them. But I had other work 
on hand! We quitted the farm of Lesiétes 
when it became a stranger’s property, (and, in 
sooth, the very walls bore with them a hest of 
painful recollections !) and with the amount of 
my father’s savings and my own, purchased the 
cot that had once been tenanted by Bertin, 
wherein Madelaine was born, and whereia I 
still abide ; a poor place, you will say, but my 
own; a home for me, and a home for Madelaine 
when I shall be no more. And there it was that 
Albert grew np upon our knees. 

“« It was not till he was about ten years old, sir, 
that I began to regret I had not the means of 
giving him as much book-learning as became the 
blood that was in his veins. By that time, the 
hero of the nation had grown tired of being a 
hero, and got himself anointed Emperor ; and 
many emigrants had leave to return ; and, among 
the rest, one who called himeelf heir to the last 
Marquis of St Aignan. To hear this, made 
Madelaine and me jealous in our minds, We 
had taught the boy all we knew—it was not 
much — crayfish-catching and basket-weaving 
were not for the like of him; and we had even 
gone poorly clad, and poorly fed, that Monsieur 
le Curé (the very curés were back again!) might 
add to the amount of his knowledge. Even that, 
I fancy, was not much; and one day when we 
went to fetch Albert home, as usual, the curé, 
who, from his office in the Confessional, knew 
what was the real parentage of the child, told 
us we had no right to trifle with Albert's claims, 
and that we must take him to Paris and reveal 
all to his family. It was a sore day for us to 
make up our mind! Madelaine cried and sobbed, 
as I had not seen her cry since my father’s 
death ; for we loved the boy so dearly, that we 
fancied every one else must love him as we did, 
and be mad-eager to take him from us! 

“ Not a bit! For all we could do, or all we 
could swear, the great lord to whom we addressed 
ourselves, persisted that it was proved, by the 
proces verbal of the burning of the Chateau de 
Luziéres, the Marchioness and her infant had 
perished in the conflagration ; and instead of 
providing for Albert's education, as wee a; 
he ordered us all three to be thrust aut of his 
hotel into the street, as impostors! It was the 
happiest evening | ever spent, that ea which 
we got back to Etiolles after this fruitless 
attempt! We had done our duty to the lad, 
and the repulse we had met with seemed to 
render him our own for ever. After rejecting 
his cousin in the face of his whele establishment, 
the head of the family could net claim him from 
us; and never did | see Madelaine caress his 
curly head so fondly, or eall him her own so 
tenderly as then.” 7 

“ We must content ourselves with less 
him,” said she. “ If Albert de net up 
learned as the clerk of the peace at 
will know more than we kaew before 3 
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we are better respected in the village than even 
was his father the Marquis !” 

« With this réasoniiig, I was forced to con- 
tent myself; and dhe must have been difficult 
indeed not to have béén contented with Albert! 
He was sv handsome, so frank, sv humane, so 
laborious, so gay! And what I loved best in 
him was, that, though he was well arquainted 
with his origin, (four how could Madelaine keep 
such a secret from our nursling?) he never 
seemed to desire that the mystery should be 
cleared up.” 

« My family have cast me off,” he would say— 
« T have henceforth none—no family, no friends, 
no benefactors but you. Love me still, and 
Albert will be happy; but strive to cause my 
recognition by the proud man who is willing to 
take the livery and wages of one whom he holds 
to be an usurper, and I shall fancy you are 
tired of your burthen, and grudge me my pro- 
spect of tending you, and labouring for you in 
your old age, as you have tended and laboured 
for me in niy childhood !” 

“There was no answering him! 
too dearly to attempt it! 

*©T would fain linger in my story now, sir; 
for those were the happiest years of my life! 
There was sunshine under our roof, there was 
joy, there was promise. But though I grudge 
not my time in the telling, your patience must 
be wasting. >, therefore, on to the end! 

“ You) sure that, loving Albert as we 
did, sors —.ng was laid by, after the half-yearly 
payment of our contributions to the State, to 
make up aredemption-fee for our boy, when he, 
tvo, should be claimed for its service. This sum 
did we, for security-sake, lodge in the hands of 
a great notary at Corbeil. Security! ere the 
day arrived when Albert underwent the fate I 
had borne before him, of falling to the conserip- 
tion, the guardian of our deposit had made a 
fraudulent bankruptcy ; and because he saw fit 
to take himself off in his carriage to Havre and 
embark for America, the lad was fain to march 
off for the army of Germany! Poor Madelaine 
was like to break her heart ; so young ashe was 
to leave us, and for such a service! For all 
this chanced not till victory had grown weary of 
hovering over the eagles of France. 

“ Albert, in spite of his struggle to disguise 
his joy, for fear of giving us pain, was full of 
glee at his opening prospects of distinction, for 
still there lived the saying among the people, 
that every French conscript, on quitting his vil- 
lage, bore in his knapsack the truncheon of a 
field-marshal! And so, by way of cheering up 
Madelaine’s heart on the eve of his departure, I 
sang our old canteen songs, and told our old 
bivouac stories of Versailles; and rélated all | 
had learned of the glories of Marengo and Aus- 
terlitz—and how the dying grenadier’s last 
moments on the field of battle had been cheered 
by receiving the cloak of /e petit Caporal to 
form his shroud. My blood was warm with wine, 
and the surt of desperateness that wrings one’s 
breast into noise at parting with something loved; 


I loved him 





and when Albert whispered to me—as I waved 
my old bonnet de police to the ery of ‘ Vive 
’’ Empereur’—‘ The rich manufacturer of Essonne 
has offered three hundred Napoléons for a substi- 
tute for his son—the money would take a rare 
dowry for our dear Madelaine!’ I could not 
help replying, ‘ Nom d’une bombe! 1 should 
like to shew the Corsican’s men how the views 
moustaches of Louis XVI, were put through the 
movements! Albert! my boy, I will bear thee 
company in thy first campaign.’ 

“ You will think that my project met with 
opposition from my wife? Nota whit! § It will 
be but the further embittering of my tears!’ 
was all she said. 
must be a time of agony ; and I can better bear 
to be without thee, Pierre, than to think that he, 
so young, so rash, so tenderly reared by my 
weak fondness, will be alone, unguided, in the 
hour of danger.’ And so, sir, two fittings out 
were needed in lieu of one; and bequeathing 
Madelaine to the protection of God, and the 
counsel of the good curé who took charge of her 
little fortune, away we went for the army. 

“You may guess that the spirit of the lad 
blazed forth when we reached head-qutarters ! 
Wounded in the very first action, the sight of 
his own blood, spilt by the white coats, seemed 
to put the very devil into his young heart. He 
got the name of the Lutin in the regiment, 
from the pranks he was ever playing, even when 
the cannon boomed over our heads. But his 
pranks did not prevent him from being a good 
soldier ; and they loved a lightsome-hearted lad 
in those days ; the great generals thought, some- 
how, that their folly put heart into the men. 

* But, alas! the lucky hour of soldiership was 
over for France! Had Albert been born in 
time to follow the eagle over the Alps, or along 
the Danube, or across the sea to the Pyramids; 
there would soon have been a ribbon at his but- 
ton-hole, and an epaulet un his shoulder—for the 
soul of his great grandsire, the old Marquis who 
fought under Turenne, seemed to be within him. 
But the second year of our recruitment carried 
our gallant brigades into the bitter notth, which 
was not made for our Heaven-favoured country- 
mento abide in. Even 1, a seasoned man, shrunk 
under the frosts of Moscow ; and what were they 
to a delicate lad (he was scarce sixteen!) like 
Albe-t?) Nevertheless, foratime, his high courage 
bore him up! The heavier our privations, the 
louder grew his laugh beside the bivouae fire, 
where the carease of some half-starved horse 
was roasting for our supper. But that Jaugh 
grew hollow as well as loud; and there was a 
clear brightness in his eyes which was more 
deudly to me to look upon, than the fire of the 
enemy. And then there came defeat—and after 
defeat, retreat—and who does not know the 
calamities of a defeated and retreating army ? 
The lad was growing discouraged ; and [ used to 
talk of home to him in our long, wearying, hung- 
ering marches, as the trumpets are blown on 
the field of battle to inspirit man and horse. 
And sometimes he tried to listen when J talked 


é The time of the boy's absence | 
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of the green alleys of the forest of Sénart, and 
the wild roses entangling its paths, and the 
green vineyards of Etiolles, and the soft—soft— 
silver current of the Seine. But those soothing 
words did not prevent that there were wilder- 
nesses of snow around us, and the very atmos- 
phere congealing over our heads ! § Mon pere,’ 
whispered the lad one night, as the blood burst 
from his ears and nostrils—‘ had I been a few 
years older, I might have borne it ;—but ’tis 
only a veteran such as thou who can survive this 
trying time, to die upon the field of battle. Mon 
pere! mon bienfuiteur! forgive me for my weak- 
ness |?” 

For some minutes Pierre could not utter a 
syllable. To aid him in his story, I ventured to 
observe— 

‘ And the time came, I fear, when he could 
drag his legs no further ; and you were forced to 
leave poor Albert in the rear?” 

« To abandon him,” cried Pierre? “ No! Ido 
not deserve that you should think it of me! 
Abandon him ?—no, no, no! When his strength 
utterly failed him, and sti// there was no chance 
but to march on, or fall into the hands of the 
enemy,” I threw aside bag and baggage, and 
strapped the fainting child to my shoulders; (iis 
weight was but as a feather ;) and, after the first 
few hours, I did not dare speak to him to ask him 
how he fared, lest, peradventure, there should 
be nd reply. And again, after a time, I thought 
his limbs grew more listless—and then stiff— 
and then I murmured to myself—Madelaine— 
Madelaine—how shall I tell thee of this P— 
and my murmurs were drowned by hoarse cries 
of ‘march!’ at every pause of the battalion, 
and by the grumblings of the men, with whom 
all hope was over ! 

« At last one of them, an old comrade, hallooed 
to me, ‘ Pierre! fling aside thy burthen—thy 
labour is in vain! the boy is dead!’ And I 
cursed him for the word, and would not listen! 
And another came and said, ‘ the corpse is 
heavy for thee-Mcast it down!’ Oh! God had 
they known what heaviness was in my heart ! 


* During the retreat from Moscow, Count Flahault, 
the husband of Lady Keith, carried, for some days, upon 
his shoulders, an old servant of his father’s, who had 





followed him to the wars. 
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« Even when I knew that he was surely surely 
gone, (for the locks of his hair grew frozen where 
his blessed head lay, stonelike, on my shoulder,) I 
bore him on and on; for I chose not to leave him 
for a prey to the wolves of the Borysthenes, and 
I knew that my hopes were gone, by the bursting 
forth of my words; for now I talked to him— 
now, again and again, I called upon him by name, 
as I tottered onwards through the snow. I had 
nothing more to learn from his silénce ! 

“ That night, sir, I scooped away the snow, 
and dug my boy a grave on the outskirts of 
the village where we bivouacked for the night. 
"Twas a rude place ; but still twas within reach 
of a Christian bell. I knew it was! for all night 
I lay upon the grave ; the striking of the church 
clock warning me, from hour to hour, that the 
precious minutes were passing I might remain 
with him! The word of command, when day- 
light came, sounded hoarse as the ery of a raven 
in my ears; andyet I dared not disobey the call, for 
it reminded me that Madelaine was waiting beside 
her hearthstone for tidings of those she loved.” 

There are some mysteries of sorrow which it 
appears almost sacrilegious to @xplain; and I 
will therefore dwell no longer upon the sufferings 
of Pierre, or describe the scorching tears that 
poured from the old man’s eyes, as I ventured to 
draw aside the veil by which they had been long 
concealed, On his return to Etiolles, it appeared 
the curé’s abode had. been sacked by the Prus- 
sians, and Pierre's old age made destitute as 
well as childless. Suzette, too, was dead. The 
old people were alone. 

“ Yet you see we have borne it all!” he 
ejaculated, in conclusion ; “and our days do not 
pass in tribulation, for we feel that the lapse of 
each brings us nearer to the lad. Yes !—we 
shall soon be with Albert, and, even now, I often 
fancy he is beside me, and commune with him 
by the river-side, where we used to labour to- 
gether, or in the woods of Luzicres, or in the 

forests of Sénart. You see, sir, God is merciful ; 
he gave it to us to atone for our own expiation, 
the feeling of exultation with which I had 
beheld the execution of the Marquis; and still 
vouchsafe his protection and consolations, even 
to so humble a child of the dust as Pierre 
L’ Ecrevissier.” 
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Tne hound is sitting by the stone— 

The large black hound, and moaning ever— 
And looking down, with wistful eyes, 

Into the deep and lonesome river. 


Afar he looks, and, ’mong the hills, 

The castle’s old grey tower he spyeth ; 
Yet human form he seeth none 

O’er all the moor that round him lieth, 





The hound he moaneth bitterly— 

The uneasy hound, he moaneth ever 
And now he runneth up and down, 

And now he yelleth to the river. 


Unto the shepherd on the hills 
Comes up the lonely creature’s sorrow, 
And troubleth sore the old man’s heart, 
Among his flock, the long day thorough. 










— 
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The afternoon grows dark betime ; 

The night-winds ere the night are blowing ; 
And cold grey mists from out the sea, 

Along the forest-moor are going. 


The castle looketh dark without ; 
Within the rooms are cold and dreary ; 

The chill light from the window fades ; 
The fire it burneth all uncheery. 


With meek hands crossed beside the hearth, 
The pale and anxious mother sitteth ; 

And now she listens to the bat, 
T hat, screaming, round the window flitteth. 


And now she listens to the winds 

That come with moaning and with sighing; 
And now unto the doleful owls 

Calling afar, and then replying. 


And now she paces through the room ;— 
And “ he will come anon,” she sayeth ; 
And then she stirs the sleeping fire, 
Sore marvelling why he thus delayeth. 


Unto the window now she goes, 
And looks into the evening chilly ; 
She saw the misty moors afar, 
And sigheth, “‘ Why cometh not my Willie ?” 


The gusty winds wail round about, 

The damps of evening make her shiver, 
And, in the pauses of the wind, 

She hears the rushing of the river. 


“ Why cometh not my Willie home, 

Why comes he not ?"’ the mother crieth : 
“ The winds wail dismally to-night, 

And on the moors the grey fog lieth.”’ 


She listens to a sound that comes 

She knows not whence, of sorrow telling— 
She listens to the large black hound, 

That on the river side is yelling. 


The hound he sitteth by the stone— 
The uneasy hound he moaneth ever; 
The homeward shepherd sees him there, 
Beside the deep and lonesome river, 
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The mother listens eagerly— 
The voice is as a doleful omen; 

She closed the window, speaking low, 
“It groweth late—he must be coming ! 


“Rise up, my women, every one, 

And make the house so light and cheery ; 
My Willie cometh from the moors— 

Home cometh he, all wet and weary !” 


The hound he moaneth bitterly— 

The moaning hound he ceaseth never ; 
He looks into the shepherd's face, 

Then down into the darksome river. 


The shepherd's heart is troubled sore, 

Is troubled sore with woe and wonder ; 
And down into the linn he looks, 

That lies the broken granite under. 


- 


He looks into the deep dark pool ; 
Within his soul ’mid terror waking— 

The hound sent forth a hollow moan, 
As if his very heart were breaking. 


The shepherd dimly sees a cloak— 

He dimly sees a floating feather— 
And farther downa broken bough, 

And broken twigs of crimson heather. 


The hound clings to the granite crags, 
As o'er the deep dark pool he bendeth, 

And piteous cries, that will not cease, 
Into the darksome linn he sendeth. 


Upon his staff the shepherd leans, 
And for a little space doth ponder ; 
He looks all round, ’tis drear and dim, 
Save in the lit-up castle yonder. 


‘Ah !" said the old man, mournfully, 
And tears adown his cheek were falling, 
“ My lady watcheth for her son— 





The hound is for his master calling!” 
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Tuis is the most interesting and incomparably 
the most useful book of travels that Mr Henry 
D. Inglis has yet produced. Its popularity ean- 
not, we think, fail to equal its utility. To every 
work we give a hearty welcome which tends to 
make Ireland better known to the people of Great 
Britain, but especially to such works as awaken 
the attention of those whose feelings for the 
land which ‘‘ God has made and man has marred,” 
are either those of cold indifference and repul- 
sion, or the rancorous hatred which the conscious 
inflicter of wrong cherishes against the trampled 
and scorned victim of his injustice. 
not, in our opinion, be too many tales, stories, 
and light books of travels, which place the Irish 
people in the fair and true aspect before their 
fellow-subjects in Britain ; and which appeal to 
sensibility and the generous affections, rather 
than to that sense of justice against which, in 
the solitary instance of Ireland, Englishmen 
hagjen their hearts. One main source of the 
wrongs of Ireland, is the ignorance which prevails 
in Great Britain as to the real condition of that 
country, and of the indivisible nature of the true 
interests of both kingdoms where they are 
properly understood. Mr Inglis is himself an 


| does fiction. 





example ofthe profound ignorance which prevails, 
even among the educated classes on this side of 
the channel, about what we, as if in mockery, 
call ‘* the sister kingdom,” a region separated 
from us but by a narrow channel, forming an 
integral and most important part of the same 
realm, and yet more remote from our knowledge, 
and much further removed from our affections, 
than if half the convex world lay between us. 
Mr Inglis frankly acknowledges that he never 
visited any European country of which he previ- 


_ ously knew so little,* and of which his notions 
There can- | 


* The ignorance of the young English lady, the wife 
of an Irish proprietor, who came ever to ameliorate the 


_ condition of her husband’s tenantry, by giving them 


fancy dresses like those of the Italian peasants, and set- 
ting them to dance undet the trees, appears overdone even 
in Lady Morgan's lively fiction. But truth aiways out- 
Mr Inglis was a well-informed traveller 


_ compared with Mr Lane Fox, an Irish absentee proprie- 





tor, who, indulging the most benevolent feelings for his 
unknown vassals, lately carried over, as presents to them, 
stores of the beads, little mirrors, and brooches, and such 
trumpery as navigators wont to take out to captivate the 
people of the South Sea Islands, and which the savages 
soon despised and neglected for needles, nails, knives, and 
bits of iron. One would like to know at which of our 


great schools and universities this well-meaning Irish 
landlord received his usefu/ education. 
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were so erroneous ; yet Norway and the Penin- 
sula have been the scenes of his travels. It 
might be wished that he had reached the bay of 
Dublin with a greater accumulation of knowledge 
of Irish history and of Irish affairs ; but if not a 
well-informed, he possessed the advantage of 
being an unprejudiced and impartial observer. 
There was nothing to be viewed through English 
spectacles, or accommodated to English prejudice 
and preconceived theories ; and he brought with 
him shrewdness of observation, a good store of 
homely experience, gathered among the people of 
other countries, a disposition to view everything 
on the true, and, if possible, on the bright side, 
and much kindly feeling, which warmed as he 
extended his range of observation among the 
peasantry, and which sometimes flashes forth in 
short fits of generous indignation. His heart 
thus kindly disposed, and his mind nearly a 
tabula rasa, he came not unfitted for the import- 
ant task of fairly reporting to the people of 
Britain upon the social state of the Irish, a 
subject which it belongs to their peace thoroughly 
to understand, and that without delay. 

When we have first seen the condition in 
which he found the country, it will be time 
enough to make our own observations. 

From his outset, Mr Inglis was aware, that 
in a country divided against itself, the informa- 
tion he received must often vary, or be alto- 
gether contradictory; and he formed the pru- 
dent resolution of patiently hearing both sides— 
submitting to be both-eared* by Orangemen and 
Repealers, and then to make his own observations 
and inquiries, and from these to draw his own 
conclusions. Upon the whole, he seems to have 
been tolerably successful in following the line 
he prescribed for himself. If his inferences are 
not always just, they are always candid ; and he 
has kept wonderfully free indeed of the infec- 
tion of party spirit, when we consider how it has 
spread over the whole atmosphere of Irish so- 
ciety. There are questions in Irish politics to 
which he advegts, that we do not intend to moot 
with him, and speculations upon which he has 
entered that want authority. He is, however, 
throughout, the advocate of a poor-rate, and he 
does not appear to admire tithes! He is the 
uncompromising enemy of Orangeism. Statistical] 
information was not his object, though the work 
contains many useful practical details, the result 
of personal inquiry ; but the book, on the whole, 
is a lively running commentary upon the face of 
Ireland, and on the striking features of its so- 
ciety in the year specified ; and, as such, we ad. 
dress ourselves to it in the same spirit which Mr 
Inglis viewed the country he described—dis- 
posed to be pleased, reasonable, and indulgent. 

Mr Inglis landed in the bay of Dublin upon a 
fine morning, last spring, and saw the same scene 
and the same population which have been so often 
and so well described : gaiety and luxury in close 
proximity to squalor and misery ; numerous 
equipages, and multitudes in rags; splendid 
fotttres, ond ragged, homeless-looking wretches, 


* Bol! -cared—i., é. bothered. 
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sitting upon the door-steps of princely mansions : 
in one word, Merion Square and St Stephen's 
Green in contrast withthe Liberty. All this we 
have had from eloquent and graphic pens, and 
Mr Inglis goes again over the same ground, and 
concludes with one of his own sagacious observa- 
tions :—‘ I was struck with the small number 
of provision-shops. In London, every fifth or 
sixth shop is a bacon and cheese shop. In Dub. 
lin, luxuries of a different kind offer their tempt- 
ations. What would be the use of opening a 
bacon shop, where the lower orders, who are 
elsewhere the chief purchasers of bacon, cannot 
afford to eat bacon—and live upon potatoes.” 

His lodgings, in Kildare Street, being opposite 
the Royal Dublin Society, where there was a 
cattle show, gave him an opportunity of observ- 
ing the younger part of the pauper population. 

‘¢ T remarked,” he says, “in particular, the great eager- 
ness of every one to get a little employment, and earn a 
penny or two. JI observed another less equivocal proof 
of low condition, After the cattle had been fed, the 
half-eaten turnips became the perquisite of the crowd of 
ragged boys and girls without. Many and fierce were 
the scrambles for these precious relics; and a half-gnawed 
turnip, when once secured, was guarded with the most 
vigilant jealousy, and was lent for a mouthful to another 
longing tatterdemalion, as much, apparently, as an act 
of extraordinary favour, as if the root had been a pine- 
apple. Yet these mouthfuls were freely given; and I 
have seen,, that where two boys contended who should 
take charge of a gentleman's horse, the boy who obtained 
the preference, and got the peuny or twopence, divided it 
with his rival. These were pleasing traits, and were 
indicative of that generosity of character which displays 
itself in so many kindly shapes.” 


Wherever he travelled, he had cccasion to re- 
mark the sympathy which the poor of Ireland 
feel for those who are a degree worse off than 
themselves, and their affectionate pity for all 
“ poor crathurs.” 

The ostentation and improvidence of the Dub 
lin merchants and traders are duly noticed by 
our traveller. 

“ A visit to the Mendicity Society would not,” he says, 
“ put anybody in love with that system of voluntary 
charity which, we are told by an eminent divine, is so 
blessed an encourager of human sympathies, 

“ When I visited the Dublin Mendicity Society, there 
were 2145 persons on the charity, of whom 200 were 
Protestants. The finances were then at a very low ebb; 
and the directors of the institution were threatening a 
procession of the mendicants through the streets, by way 
of warming the charity of the spectators. This, I un- 
derstand, has once or twice been resorted to; and, I con- 
fess, I cannot conceive anything more disgraceful to a 
civilized community. The English reader, who has never 
visited Ireland, can have no conception of a spectacle 
such as this. Whata contrast to the gaiety of Grafton 
Street would be the filth, and rags, and absolute naked- 
ness, which I saw concentrated in the court of the insti. 
tution!”’ 

From Dublin the traveller visited the romantic 
and beautiful scenery of Wicklow ; the Dargle, 
Powerscourt, Glendalough, the vale of Avoca, 
and all the other objects which attract strangers ; 
and found, in spite of much harmless exaggér- 
ation, that they were scenes worth visiting ; but 
he draws a sorry and dispiriting conclusion :— 


Notwithstanding that I was in the next county to 
Dublin—that Wicklow is a county orneé, full of villas 
and gentlemen's seats, aud that the mines ia this county, 
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and in the vicinity of the spot which is at present my 
head-quarters, employ nearly two thousand persons——not- 
withstanding all this, I found little satisfactory in the 
condition of the people. 

I found rents in Wicklow such as, for the most part, 
could never be paid by the produce of the land; and the 
small farmers, as well as labourers, barely subsisting. 
High rent was the universal complaint, and the com- 
plaint was fully borne out by the wretched manner in 
which I found the people—Catholic and Protestant— 
living. And if the question be put to them, why they 
take land ata rent which they know it will not bear ¢ 
the reply is always the same how were they to live? 
what could they do? From which answer we at once 
arrive at the truth—that competition for land in Ireland 
is but the outbiddings of desperate circumstances, 


Let us follow our traveller within doors :— 





The first I entered was a mud cabin—one apartment. 
It was neither air nor water tight, and the floor was 
extremely damp. The furniture consisted of a small 
bedstead, with very scanty bedding, a wooden bench, and 
one iron pot; the embers of some furze burnt on the 
floor; and there was neither chimney nor window. The 
rent of this wretched cabin, to which there was not a 
yard of land, was two pounds. 

The next cabin I entered was situated on the hill 
side; im size and material it was like the other, I found 
in it a woman and her four children. There were two 
small bedsteads, and no furniture, excepting a stool, a 
little bench, and one pot. Here also were the burnt em- 
bers of some furze, the only fuel the poor in this neigh- 
bourhood can afford to use. The children were all of 
them in rags; and the mother regretted that, on that 
account, she could not send them toschool. The husband 
of this woman was a labourer at sixpence per day— 
eighty of which sixpences, that is, eighty days’ labour, 
being absorbed in the rent of the cabin, which was taken 
out in labour; so that there was little more than four- 
pence halfpenny per day left for the support of a wife 
and four children, with potatoes at fourpence a-stone. 

I entered one other cabins it was the most comfort. 
less of the three ; it was neither air nor water tight, and 
had no bedstead, and no furniture, excepting a stool and 
a pot; and there were not even the embers of a fire. 
In this miserable abode there was a decently dressed 
woman with five children ; and her husband was also 
a labourer at sixpence per day. This family had had a 
pig, but it had been taken for rent a few days before. 

I found nothing to induce the belief that any improve- 
ment had taken place in the condition of either the small 
farmer or the labouring classes. 

I deeply regretted to see at Avoca a proof of the bad 
feeling which, in that part of the country, appears to exist 
between the Catholic and Protestant population. I was 
sitting at the window of the inn, on Sunday evening, 
when a man, in astate of intoxication, came along the 
road, calling out, “ To the devil with the Boyne waters, 
and they who drink them.” Presently three men, who 
were sitting on the bridge, followed the offender, threw 
him down, beat and kicked him brutally, and stamped 
upon his face; ten or a dozen persons were by, and no 
one interfered; and the men walked away, leaving the 
other on the ground in a state of insensibility. The 
explanation is this; there was till lately only one brew- 
ery at Rathdrum, the property ot Catholics. Another 
brewery was recently set up by Protestants in the same 
town; and the ale brewed in it is called by the Catholics 
“ the Boyne waters.” I vegret, in the outset of my book, 
to be obliged to record these facts. 


These scenes and anecdotes leave us no heart 
to linger upon the “ Sweet vale of Avoca,” 
where— 


A labourer considers himself fortunate in having daily 
employment at sixpence throughout the year; and many 
are not so fortunate. I found some who received only 
fivepence. I found the small farmers living very little 
more comfortably than the labourers. A little butter- 
milk added to the pota'ocs made the chief difference. 





Mr Inglis’ next station was at Gorey, in Wex- 
ford ; and there things looked better than in 
Wicklow. He mentions here the good effects of 
a system, which, upon an humble scale, is exactly, 
in principle, Scotch banking :— 

In my first perambulation in the neighbourhood of the 
town, I visited two very nice clean cabins, with partition 
walls in them, and a respectable display of crockery. 
One of these had been erected by the tenant, who paid 
thirty shillings ground rent. The sum necessary for 
building the cabin had been advanced by a loan society 
which has been established in Gorey, and from which I 
found a general impression that great good had resulted. 
Artisans and country labourers equally availed them. 
selves of it—the shoemaker, for instance, obtained money 
to purchase leather; the countryman, to buy a pig or 
build a cabin, or to seed his patch of ground. Thesums 
lent are from £1 to £5, and are repaid by weekly instal. 
ments, at the rate of a shilling for each £1 lent ; sixpence 
interest on each £1 is also paid: and every borrower 
must give two joint securities, and produce a character 
from two householders for honesty and sobriety. I found 
that the loans were repaid with wonderful punctuality, 
and that the society had not actually lost one penny. 

The best effects result from this society. 

When Mr Inglis first began his tour, he felt 
the natural disgust of an Englishman at seeing 
the snout of the pig thrust from the cabin door, 
and a dung-heap piled up before it ; but he soon 
came to correct his errors in this respect, and 
to rejoice at seeing the grunting inmate who 
‘paid the rint,’ occupy his own warm side of 
the cabin; and the manure which promised 
potatoes, became, in his eyes, more attractive 
than a tumulus er round tower. To find three 
pigs in one cabin was a blessed condition of 
household affairs. From the one end of the 
island to the other the universal complaint is 
‘The land is let too high.” Rack-rent is the 
rule ; the exceptions are few and far between. A 
singular admission was made by the agent of 
certain extensive properties in Wexford :—“< He 
said, that although the price of the land let by 
him was not determined by competition, that is, 
although he did not let to the highest bidder, he, 
nevertheless, took more money than the land was 
worth; and that this he was in a manner forced 
to do, in order not to depart too entirely from the 
practice of the neighbourhood.” Such a reason! 

Mr Inglis thus does justice upon that ever- 
springing root of bitterness in Ireland, the 
Orange faction: —* Religious bitterness is carried 
very far in this neighbourhood ; and this may 
be mainly ascribed to the recent institution of 
an Orange lodge. The results of ill-judged zeal 
are strikingly displayed at Gorey. There is a 
Protestant and a Catholic inn known by these 
names; the Protestant and the Catholic coach, 
owned by, driven by, and supported by, persons 
of different persuasions ; and the very children 
playing or squabbling in the street are divided 
into sects. This is miserable work, for which 


the institutors of the Orange lodge have to 
answer.” 

In travelling between Gorey and Ferns, there 
chanced to be in the goach a parcel for the 
Bishop of Ferns ; and in order to deliver it, the 
coach left the high road, and drove for about 
iwo miles through the domain, and past his 
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lordship’s house. This evinced some respect fur 


the Church.” 

The traveller stopped at Enniscorthy :—‘ One 
of the victims of absenteeism of the worst kind ; 
for even the agent of Lord Portsmouth, to whom 
the town belongs, does not Jive in the neighbour- 
hood, but in Dublin, and only visits Enniscorthy 
to collect rent—leaving, no doubt, some subor- 
dinate individual to scrape in the odds and ends 
which he has not had time to collect.” 

With the town of Wexford he was pleased, 
The cabins in the neighbourhood are not of the 
worst kind, the town is busy and thriving, and 
the people a money-getting race. Here tle 
disposal of ‘ farmer's daughters is matter of 
regular traffige—acre for acre, or pound for 
pound—and so great is the difficulty of marrying 
girls without portions, that it is no unnsual 
thing ta find farmers, who are in comfortable 
circumstances, living as poorly as the common 
labourer, or the rack-rented tenant of a few 
acres, in order that they may save a few hun- 
dreds for fortuning off their girls,” 

Mr Inglis visited the celebrated Barony of 
Forth, 


This district and its inhabitants are familiar to every 
one in the south of Ireland, and are become by-words 
for all that indicates a superior order of things and a 
superior race of people. The district commences Close to 
the town of Wexford, and extends about fifteen miles in 
a south-west direction. The inhabitants were originally 
a South Welsh colony; and till but of late years, the 
language of Wales was generally spoken, and is still 
understood by some of the older people. 

The farm-houses and cottages—for they are cottages 
rather than cabins—are very thickly strewn; and, with 
few exceptions, the former are substantial, the latter 
clean and comfortable. I visited many of both ; for 
anticipating, and always finding, as I everywhere have 
in Ireland, a yeady welcome, I left the car, crossed the 
fields, and unhesitatingly litted the latch. The farther I 
travelled into the district, the more striking became its 
characteristics; and not only did I find the interior of 
the houses comfortable, but in the flower-plots and little 
ornamental gardens | recognised the traits which I have 
enumerated. In the husbandry of the district, there was 
everything to commend. , 

Farms in this barony run from ten up to fifty and 
sixty acres; but farms of thirty, and from thirty to forty 
acves, are the most usual; and with faim produce at its 
present prices, and with an average rent on arable land, 
of from £2, to £2, 103. per acre, the farmer cannot do a 
great deal more than live and pay his rent. I went into 
the house of a farmer owning forty acres, when he and his 
family were about to begin dinner. It consisted of 
potatoes, butter-milk, sweet skimmed-milk, barley bread 
and butter. The farm had been four generations in the 
farmer's family; his great-grandfather paid six shillings 
per acre, his grandfather ten shillings, his father one 
pound, and he paid two pounds. He said he could live 
a8 | saw him live, and pay his rent, with his own and 
his son's labour, and lay by a trifle for his daughters. 

Persous of different religious persuasious live in the 
utthost harmony with each ather in the Barony of Forth, 


On his way to Waterford, Mr Inglis visited 
New Ross, which he found in a decaying condi- 
tion, the con-agre system in use, land very high, 
dreat want of employment, (a common com- 
plaint over all Jreland,) and crowds of ragged 
beggars, In this neighbourhood Mr Inglis was 
shewn a lease in which it was stipulated that 
the tenant was to pay tithe only if his landlord 
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was obliged to pay it. This is cutting before 
the point ; but it denotes the confident expecta- 
tions of the people. In the neighbourhood of 
Waterford, the estates of the Waterford, Dun- 
cannon, and Devonshire families, are understood 
net to be severely rack.rented, and they are 
under good management. The smaller proper- 
ties are not so well managed. The rents of 
the small patches in Ireland, called farms, are 
£4, 10s., £5, and even £7 per acre, paid for small 
holdings ; and in all these cases, potatoes formed 
the sole diet of the farmer, with occasionally the 
back-bone of a pig. There $s no possibility of 
living and paying such rents. Many acknow- 
ledged that their arrears never could be paid, 
and that they had taken the land at such rents 
merely as a refuge against starvation. This is 
universally the case where land is let by compe- 
tition. 

In Waterford there is a new institution, of 
which we see an imitation in Glasgow and in 
Edinburgh, With us it is in support of the 
Presbyterian Kirk Establishment ; in Ireland, 
in defence of the Catholic faith, though the 
education of children is, in both countries, the 
ostensible object. With us only a portion of the 
time of the associates is devoted to the object in 
view ; but in Ireland the young men who call 
themselves “ Brothers of the Christian Schools,” 
dedicate their whole lives to instruction, and 
bind themselves by vows. Mr Inglis draws the 
true conclusion in believing that education will 
be a secondary object to the inculeation of 
Catholic tenets. 

If the rural cabins of Ireland are too often 
wretched hovels, open to the elements, and 
destitute of anything approaching comfortable 
furniture, the miserable abodes of the poor in 
the suburbs of the towns are still worse. Mr 
Inglis visited many of them in different locali- 
We take his sketch of those he saw in 
Waterford and in Limerick, both capital, if not 
first-rate Irish towns. ‘* In Waterford,” he 
says, ** 1 visited some of the worst quarters of the 
town, and was introduced to scenes of most 
appalling misery. I found three and four families 
in hovels, lying on styaw in different corners, 
and not a bit of furniture visible; the hovels 
themselves situated in the midst of the most 
horrid and disgusting filth, The heads of the 
families were out, begging potatoes round the 
country.” 

In Limerick it was still worse :— 


ties. 


Some of the abodes I visited were garrets, some were 
cellars ; some were hovels on the ground-floor, situated 
in narrow yards or alleys. I will not speak of the filth 
of the places; that could not be exceeded, in places meant 
to be its receptacles, Let the worst be imagined, aud it 
will not be beyond the truth. In at least three-fourths 
of the hovels which I entered, there was no furniture of 
any description, save an iron pot—no table, no chair, 
no bench, no bedstead ;—two, three, or four little bundles 
of straw, with, perhaps, one of two scanty and ragged 
mats, were rolled up in the corners, unless where these 
beds were found occupied. The inmates were some of 
them old, crooked, and diseased; some younger, bust 
emaciated, and surrounded by starving children; seme 
were sitting op the damp ground, some standing, and 
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many were unable to rise from their little straw heaps. 
In scarcely one hovel could I find even a potato. In 
one which I entered, I noticed a small opening leading 
into an inner room. 1 lighted a bit of paper at the 
embers of a turf which lay in the chimney, and looked 
in. It wasa cellar wholly dark, and about twelve feet 
square: two bundles of straw lay in two corners; on 
one, sat a bed-ridden woman; on another, lay two naked 
children—literally naked, with a torn rag of some kind 
thrown over them both. But I saw worse even than 
this. Ina cellar which I entered, and which was almost 
quite dark, and slippery with damp, I found a man sitting 
on a little sawdust. He was naked: he had not evena 
shirt: a filthy and ragged mat was round him: this man 
was a living skeleton; the bones all but protruded 
through the skin: he was literally starving. 

In place of forty hovels, I might have visited hun- 
dreds. In place of seeing, as I did, hundreds of men, 
women, and children, in the last state of destitution, I 
might have seen thousands. I entered the alleys, and 
visited the hovels, and climbed the stairs at a venture ; 
I did not select; and I have no reason to believe that 
the forty which I visited, were the abodes of greater 
wretchedness than the hundreds which I passed by. 

I found many hand-loom weavers, who worked from 
five in the morning till eight at night, and received from 
a task-master from half-a-crown to four shillings a-week. 
Many of these men had wives and families ; and J need 
scarcely say, that confinement, labour, scanty subsistence, 
and despair, were fast reducing these men to the condition 
of the others. 

The notion that Ireland, from some inherent 
vice in the character of her sons, if vot in her 
soil, cannot compete with England in manufac. 
tures, if it were not sufficiently disproved by the 
flourishing linen trade of the North, is further 
dispelled by facts. On his way to Curraghmore, 
the magnificent seat of the Marquis of Water- 
ford, Mr Inglis visited the cotton-factory of 
Mayfield, in that neighbourhood ; an establish- 
ment which, he asserts, competes successfully 
with Manchester. He says, “ I regretted deeply 
to learn, not from the proprietor of the mill 
only, but from other sources, that Lord Water- 
ford’s family have thrown every obstacle in the 
way of this establishment ; and that, only the 
other day, an attempt had been made to take 
advantage of some manorial rights, and to demo- 
lish the mill-dams. Pity it is, that the aristo- 
cracy should, even by open acts, separate them- 
selves from the interests of the people around 
them. The enterprising Quaker, Mr Malcomson, 
who has established this factory, has done more 
for the neighbourhood than Lord Waterford and 
all the Beresfords have ever done; and his lord- 
ship's pride ought to be, less in his magnificent 
domain, and fine stud, than in the comfortable 
condition of the surrounding peasantry, and in 
the establishment which has produced it.” 

Well said, Mr Inglis! As we go along with 
you we find you establishing stronger titles to 
our confidence and esteem. The defeat of the 
Waterford family in the election for the county, 
was felt by them as a severe blow ; but it has 
had its uses: more attention is now paid to the 
interests and comforts of the tenantry. We 
trust they may be defeated again and again, 
until they shall learn to become more and more 
attentive to the comforts of their tenantry. 
Nea: Waterford is Pilltown, a pet village upon 
the Besborough property, in which the cottages 





are adorned with evergreens and flowers. The 
family of Duncannon are everywhere well spoken 
of, though there is reason for the suspicion Mr 
Inglis entertains, that beautiful cottages, where 
the wages of labour are but four shillings and 
sixpence a-week, without provisions, is a doubt. 
ful sign of the comfort of the inmates. In 
setting out from Waterford, the coach was, as 
usual, beset by clamorous beggars. ‘* A commer- 
cial traveller chanced to be seated next to the 
door, and, while the coach waited for the mail- 
bags, he was assailed by a torrent of impor- 
tunity. ‘One little sixpence, your honour! 
it’s but a half-penny a-piece for the poor 
crathurs. The young man answered, that he 
had nothing less than half-crowns. ‘ May your 
honour never have less,’ said two or three 
together—wits really jumping. ‘I dare say,’ 
said he, ‘ you would take my coat off my back.’ 
‘ And, if your honour gave it with good-will, 
may-be we would,’ said another.” 

We cannot follow Mr Inglis in his perambu- 
lations through the many beautiful demesnes he 
visited in Ireland. His own confessed drawback 
embitters to us the enjoyment of those scenes of 
high culsivation, and of unequalled natural 
beauty. All the heart can wish may be concen- 
trated within the walls of the domain. ‘ But 
beyond, all this disappears: private wealth and 
humanity can extend their influence only to a 
limited distance ; and beyond the circle of that 
influence, rags and beggary are found. I am 
led to make this observation here, because there 
are several resident landlords about Thomas- 
town ; and because there is but one opinion 
round the country, as to the worth of Mr Power, 
as a resident landlord; and yet I found the 
condition of the people, general/y, to be wretched. 
I met in my walks, wives and mothers begging 
about the country ; carrying their sacks home 
w.th a few potatoes, and under their arms a little 
bundle of sticks—the only fire-wood they could 
affurd—picked up by the road-side. These 
were not common mendicants ; but, as I person- 
ally ascertained, were the wives and daughters 
of labourers, who could find no employment : 
many had not even the means of obtaining seed 
to put into their little patches of potato ground. 
The cabins I found wietched in the extreme— 
many without even a pig in them.” 

At Woodstock, near Thomastown, the tourist 
visited a schovl instituted by the proprieters. 
The school is superintended by Lady Louisa 
Tighe, and taught by a Protestant ; but such is 
the influence of kindness and tolerance, that the 
children of the Catholics in the village attend 
without any exception. Mr Inglis chanced to 
visit Kilkenny soon after the debate on the 
repeal question. In that protracted debate, the 
prosperous manufactures of Kilkenny were boast- 
ed of as a result of the Union. The carpet 
factory was so flourishing, that it was said the 
weavers of Kidderminster had petitioned for 
repeal, least they should be ruined by Irish 
competition. When visited, one MAN was found 
at work, and one wheel, out of eleven, going, to 
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prevent the machinery from rotting. Viles of 
goods were seen, for which there was no demand, 
and unemployed workmen were wandering about 
like spectres. 

Mr Inglis confirms every previous trust-worthy 
account of the great majority of the Irish being 
favourable to Repeal. He found the whole of 
the lower and a great proportion of the middle 
classes Repealers ; and Protestants quite as 
keen as Catholics. He does not believe that the 
priests incite the people, but that the people 
force their clergy to comply with their wishes, 
which, if they resist, they lose their influence. 

A few miles from Kilkenny, there is a choice 
specimen of an absentee town, placed under 
the tender mercies of an absentee proprietor, 
who “does what he likes with his own.” It 
is Callen; and the correspondence which the 
superior, Lord Clifden, has lately held in the 
iondon with Mr Inglis upon his 
description of this wretched place, tempts us to 
transfer this picture at full length. Mr Inglis 
has vindicated his original statements, insolently 
questioned by Lord Clifden, with commendable 


newspapers 


spirit :_— 


I had heard, even in England, of the wretched con- 
dition of a town in the county of Kilkenny, called Callen ; 
and finding that this town was but eight miles from 
Kilkenny, I devoted a day to Callen. I never travelled 
through a more pleasing and smiling country than that 
which lies between Kilkenny and Callen; and I never 
entered a town reflecting so much disgrace upon the 
owner of it as this. In so execrable a condition are the 
streets of this town, that the mail-coach, in passing 
through it, is allowed twelve minutes extra; an indul- 
genee which can surprise no one who drives, or rather 
uttempts to drive through the street, for no one who 
use of his limbs would consent to be driven. 
And vet, will it be credited, that a toll is levied, on the 
entrance into the town, of every article of consumption ; 
one shilling of the money so received is 
The potatoes, coal, 


h is the 


and that 
laid ont 


remilk, with which the poor wretches who inhabit 


not 
for the benefit of the town. 
this place supply their necessities, are subject to a toll, 
per annum; but which, 
heen resisted by some spirited and prying person 
who questioned the right of toll, the receipts have been 
since considerably diminished. It was with some difti- 
culty that I obtained a sight of the table of tolls ; but I 
insisted on my right to see it, and satisfied myself, that 
potatoes and butter-milk, the food of the poor, pay a toll 
to Lord Clifden, who, out of the revenue of about 
£20,000 per annum, which he draws from this neigh- 
bourhood, lays out not one farthing for the benefit of his 
people. 


Mv ch used to produce £250 
having 


I had not yet seen in Ireland any town in so wretched 
acondition as this. Tarrived in it very early in the 
morning ; and having been promised breakfast at a gro- 
cers shop, (for there is no inn in Callen.) 1 walked 
through the outskirts of the town, and round a little 
common which lies close to it, and there 1 saw the peo- 
}le crawling out of their hovels,—they and their hovels 
hot better than I have seen in the sierras 
of Granada, where the people live in holes excavated 
in the banks. Their cabins were mere holes, with 
hothing within them (I speak of two which I entered) 
excepting a little straw, and one or two broken stools. 
And all the other outskirts of the town are in nearly 
4 similar condition. Ranges of hovels, without a ray 
of comfort or a trace of civilization about them, and 
people either in a state of actual starvation, or barely 
keeping body and soul together. All this I saw, and 
cannot be deceived; and from the inquiries which | 
taade of intelligent persons, the Protestant clergyman 
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among the number, 1 may state, that in this town, 
containing between four and five thousand inhabitants 
at least one thousand are without regular employment; 
six or seven hundred entirely destitute ; and that there 
are upwards of two hundred actual mendicants in the 
town—persons incapable of work. Is there any one so 
blind as to contend, that this isa state of things which 
ought to continue; and that an absentee nobleman should 
be permitted to draw, without deduction fer the support 
of the infirm poor, the splendid income which he wrings 
out of a people left to starvation or crime? An attempt 
was made by some philanthropic persons to have the 
common enclosed and cultivated, which would have given 
some employment; but the project was unsuccesstul,— 
the great resisted it. And again, will any one say, that 
Lord Clifden, or others situated like his Lordship, ought 
not to be forced to consent to a proposal tending to give 
employment to those of whom his own rack-rents and 
ejectments have made paupers ? Let any one who desires 
to see a specimen of an absentee town visit Callen. And 
Lord Clifden is the more reprehensible, since he occasion. 
ally visits the country, and is not ignorant of its condi- 
tion. It is true, that his lordship drives as rapidly 
throngh his town as the state of the street will admit; 
but it happened fortunately, that upon one occasion, the 
carriage broke down, and this patriotic and tender. 
hearted nobleman was forced to hear the execrations of 
the crowd of naked and starving wretches who thronged 
around him. 

Nor is the country around Callen fortunate in its other 
landlords. The land of Lord Dysart, another large pro- 
prietor, is frightfully rack-rented. Land, at a distance 
trom any market, is let at £4 and £4: 10s. per acre; and 
I know of five acres let at a rent, the whole produce of 
which would barely pay the rent of one acre. The Mar- 
quis of Ormonde is another proprietor ; but his land is 
not so much overset ; and the general opinion appears to 
be that he is anxious to do right. 

I walked back to Kilkenny from Callen in the even. 
ing, without any fear of robbery, in a country where 
half the people are starving. Robbery, singular to tell, 
is a crime of unfrequent cecurrence ; and I look upon it, 
that a traveller is in less danger on the highways of 
lreland, than in any other part of the British dominions, 


In travelling over part of the Bogof Allen, after 
stating that about £7 
cost of reclaiming bos land, Mr Inglis remarks,— 


per acre is the estimated 


‘ Twenty millions have lately been given to the 
West India planters ; some say, to extinguish a 
At all events it 
is undeniable, that the condition “of the Irish 
the 


but seven millions 


name, and make good a theory. 


poor is immeasurably worse than that of 
West India slaves; and if 
were thrown upon the bogs of Ireland, a million 
of acres might be reclaimed, and employment 
and food afforded to the hundreds of thousands 
who now, for want of employmeypt and bread, 
disorganize the country, force absenteeism, tax 
the people of England for the preservation of 
law and order, and peril the very existence of 
the empire.” Far are we from agreeing to what 
“some say, yet we commend the hint tojthe 
proper quarter, Around Thurles, in Tipperary, 
the farmers allowed that they could live, which is 
saying a great deal in Ireland. ‘The wages were 
so high as eightpence a-day, with diet, and goed 
land was let so low (we say low for Ireland) as 
three and four pounds an acre, 

In Cashel, Mr Inglis found the Catholic popu- 
lation 7000, the Protestant communicants 150. 
He found the Protestant archbishop “ universally 
disliked, even by those dependent upon him, and 
of the same religious persuasion. He does no 
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good ; and, by all accounts, is a close, hard?man, 
in every sense far overpaid by the 10 or £12,000 
a-year which he enjoys.” In the city of this 
well-paid Christian dignitary, potatoes had at 
tis time become so dear that bread was substi- 
tuted for them. A baker's shop chanced to be 
situated precisely opposite to the inn; and Mr 
Inglis saw very many children buy a halfpenny 
worth of bread, and divide it into two or three 
pieces for the supper of as many. 

Many false and exaggerated reports of atro- 
cities and outrages are in constant circulation 
in Ireland, though it cannot be denied that 
such cases are but too frequent. With almost 
no exception, where they do not originate in the 
hereditary feuds of local factions, they arise from 
competition for land, or resistance to tithes. In 
Dublin, the tourist had heard, that in such counties 
as Tipperary and Kilkenny, where employ- 
ment wus the most plentiful, and best paid, dis- 
turbances occurred constantly. He denies that 
there isanythinglike constant employment for the 
population, and concludes that want of work, 
and not superfluity of money, is the true cause 
of the frequent outbreaks in those places. 

A Catholic chapel has been lately erected at 
the beautifully-situated town of Cahir. © Mr 
Inglis found the doors of the chapel guarded by 
the priest and four assistants, who, by main 
force, resisted the entrance of every worshipper 
did not ccntribute to the fund for the 
completion of the edifice. The traveller paid 
toll for a number of them, or furnished them 
with copper entrance-money, and saw them then 
admitted. Has he never seen poor people 
repulsed at the doors of richly-endowed and 
finished churches ? 

With the scenery of the valley of the Suire 
Mr Inglis was charmed. ‘The climate, too, is 
delightful ; green-house plants and the half 
hardy shrubs thriving luxuriantly in the open 
air, and leading the traveller to think, that 
before he had seen Ireland, he had overrated 
the exclusive capabilities of the Norman islands. 
“In the valley there are deep woods, and green 
slopes, and a sparkling river; and two fine 
mountain ranges—the Galtee and Lismore hills ; 
and, if one descends as far, the ruined castle of 
Ardfinane, and its village, the property of Lord 
Donoughmore, who sadly neglects it. A great 
part of the population is Protestant; and the 
place is, altogether, miserably poor.” 

This is the perpetual conclusion. 

Clonmel is one of the most prosperous towns 
im the south of Ireland. Its trade lies in the 
great Irish staples of corn, bacon, and butter. 
Its corn-mills look like great factories ; and 
50,000 pigs are, on the average, killed in the 
year. There also, Bianconi, the Italian, who 
eame to Ireland a wandering two-penny print- 
seller, has placed the centre of his extensive 
establishment. From Clonmel his jaunting-cars 
radiate in every direction, reaching to fifty towns 
in the south and west. He has betucen five 
and six hundred horses constantly employed. 
His ychicies are more expeditious t!..n the Lrish 
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mail; on good roads, they go at the rate of about 


hine miles an hour, and the fares are very cheap, — 
One cause of the prosperity of Clonmel is the 
The 15,000 — 
Catholics, and the 3000 Protestants, of various — 


absence of religious dissension, 


sects, live amicably together. There are a 
number of Friends here, and Mr Inglis “ noticed, 
among the Quakeresses, more smartness of dress, 
and a greater disregaid of the strict costume, 
than in any other place he had ever visited.” 
The population of Clonmel wears a respectable look ; 
one sees few ragged and bare-footed people, and few idlers, 
There is an appearance of something doing; a bustle 
and throng, evidently arising from people having an 
object in view. The shops, too, are good, well filled, and 
well frequented. Nor must I omit another unequivocal 
sign of improvement. I found two very respectably. 
stocked booksellers’ shops, and two respectable circulating 
libraries. These were the first libraries I had seen, since 
leaving Kilkenny: neither at Thurles, Cashel—the 


archiepiscopal city of Cashel—uor at Tipperary, is there ~ 


any circulating library or book society. 
Mitchelstown is, we think, less known to 


British readers than many of the other places 
which Mr Inglis visited, and, upon this account, — 
we select his description of a spot interesting ~ 


from its beauty and its misery :— 


I like greatly the situation of Mitchelstown—fine ~ 


mountain boundaries form its horizon; and its neigh. 


bourhood offers an agteeable diversity of scenery, in the — 
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inequalities of its surface, and the abundance of wood: 7 


but above all, there is here the splendid domain of the * 


Earl of Kingston. It possesses, what I believe no other 
town of the same size, or of even much larger dimensions, 
can Loast—a square; not the mere maiket-place of a 
country town—there is that besides,—lut a square 
surrounded by well-built houses, and as large as some of 
the smaller of the London squares. One half of this 


square, consisting of about seventeen houses, is called the —— 


College ; and is an endowment of the Kingston family, 


for the reception of reduced respectable families, who — 


have a fiee Louse and £40 per annum. 

Free admission into Lord Kingston’s park is a great 
advantage possessel by all the inhabitants. The gardens 
even are open to all resp: ctable persons. J ord Kingston's 
domain contains about twelve hundred English acies; 
and whether in forest paths, or grassy walks, or wide 
gravel roads, offers ajl that can be desired, either for the 
gay promenade or the solitary ramble. 
Mitchelstown castle—is one of the most magnificent in 
Ireland: it is built in the castellated form; and both 
from its extent and height, is a most imposing object 
from every part of the surmounding country, seen, as it 
generally is, towering above the surrounding woods. 
The interior is yot unworthy of the external appearance 
of the edifice. It has a magnificent gallery, fine suits of 


apartments, and all, besides, that comfort can add to | 


splendour, 
Mitchelstown and its neighbourhood have suffered 
grievously, by the late affliction which has fallen upon 


The house— ° 
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the Kingston family :—the deprivation of an expenditure — 


of £40,000 per annum, has been most seriously felt in 


the country ; and the deterioration of Mitchelstown and | 


its neighbourhood has fast followed the misfortune to 
which [ have alluded ;—if I 


were to search Ireland ~ 


throughout, I could not find a better illustration of the ~ 


difference between residence and non-residence, than in 
the present situation of Mitchelstown. 


The evils which haye resulted from the misfortune of | 
the Kingston family affect the whole of the lower classes 7 


in the town and its vicinity -—wheu I wag in Mitchels- 
town, the distress was so urgent, that in order to prevent 
the actual starvation of hundreds, a public meeting was 
hel’, and a subscription entered into; and the scenes, 
which the investigation that fullowed, tur the ditributiva 
of meal, &c., laid open, were of the most i gyravated 
misery. Wiil it be believed, that, in a town containing 
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about five thousand inhabitants, eighteen hundred persons 
were found in a state of starvation ?—at least free/ve 
hundred of these were unemployed labourers and their 
families; the remaining siz Aundred consisting of the 
aged, the infirm, widows, and their children, In one 
side of one street, five handred and seventy persons were 
found requiring relief: and besides the eighteen hundred 
requiring relief in the town, nearly twelve hundred more 
were in a state of destitution, in the immediately 
surrounding country and within the parish. These are 
facta, and fearful facts they are; and well worthy the 
attention of t!ose who are inimical to the institution of 
any system of poor laws, or of a labour-rate ; or who 
look codlly upon any proposal for providing extensive 
emp'oyment. I should like to know how Dr Chalmers’ 
“ sympathies’ would have permanently provided for the 
six hundred aged and infirm. 

Among the twenty-six cases which Mr Inglis 
saw tried at the sessions here, he saw not one 
for theft. This holds throughout all Ireland. 
Theft is a rare crime—robbery almost un- 
known. 

Mallow is called a thriving respectable town; 
yet there Mr Inglis found that seventy-five 
per cent. of the labouring population had not 
constant employment, though wages were but 
eightpence a-day, without food. In the pawn- 
brokers’ shops he saw farming implements 
pledged, generally for the payment of county- 
rates andtithes! After applauding Lord Arden 
as a liberal and judicious landlord, Mr Inglis 
adds, “A very different landlord is Lord Lime- 
rick—he draws the uttermost farthing.” Here 
the people were, after the last election, thrown 
into prisun for arrears of rent, because they had 
given their votes, as they said, for “ their clergy 
and their country,” and not as they were ordered 
by their landlords. These arrears were collected 
at the chapel doors, and the priest, heading the 
liberators, released the men punished for voting 
as their consciences directed. 

Mr Inglis was satisfied with the management 
of the Duke of Devonshire’s property at Lis- 
more, and charmed with the natural beauties of 
this favoured spot. It does not, however, appear 
ditheult to obtain the character of a good land- 
lordin Ireland. To effect this, a proprietor has 
only to squeeze his tenantry rather less than 
his neighbours do theirs. The rents, however, 
are moderate on this property, cruel ejectments 
are not practised, and the people have liberty 
to cut turf at a merely nominal cost. Mr Inylis 


relates an anecdote of Irish ejectment :—-* § I] am 
deucedly fatigued this morning,’ said an attor- 
ney, upon whom a lady called one Monday 


morning. Yesterday we had some tough work 
—thirty-eight ejectments to put into effect, and a 
world of trouble they cost us; egad, so tenacious 
were some of the people, that we had to pull down 
the roofs about their ears.’ This is heartless 
work.” It is indeed heartless work. In the 
horth of Scotland the roofs were not pulled down; 
it was found more expeditious and convenient to 
burn them in Sutherlandshire and the Gruids. A 
singular establishment has recently arisen in this 
Vicinity. A convent of Trappists is now rearing 
Upon a lonely bog, * apart from all other build- 
ings, itself of immense magnitude, and seem- 
ingly placed in the midst of a desert. It is not 
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yet two years since the Trappists settled in this 
neighbourhoed ; and (thanks to the supersti- 
tions of the country people!) the progress they 
have made in building the convent, as well as in 
reclaiming the land, is indeed miraculous. The 
brethren themselves are between forty and fifty 
strong ; and in such veneration are these holy 
men held, that an incredible amount of labour 
has been contributed gratis. The Trappists are 
almost all of them young men, At present they 
do not strictly conform to the rules of their 
order ; but the moment their convent is com- 
pleted, and the necessity for communicating with 
their fellow-men ceases, they purpose taking 
upon themselves all the austerities of the order 
—silence, as the most indispensable and distin- 
guishing. The brethren are almost all of them 
Irish ; the few exceptions being English.” 

Mr Inglis went down the Blackwater to Youg- 
hall, a descent rich in varied beauty. Youghall 
is itself an interesting place, full of old remains 
and modern capabilities. Here the traveller 
visited the residence of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
‘“ The interior of the house is oak wainscoting : 
and in the drawing-room the chimney-piece 
exhibits one of the finest specimens of carving I 
have ever seen. In making some repairs on this 
house, one of the oldest printed Bibles extant 
was found built up in the wall. It bears a date 
only thirty-four years after the invention of 
printing. he environs of this old house are 
beautiful, and are remarkable for the exuberant 
growth of evergreens—myrtles and verbena 
especially, both of which here attain an extra- 
ordinary perfection,” 

From Youghall our traveller visited Cork,— 
the Liverpo 1 or the New York of Ireland, with 
many characteristic features of its own. ‘To this 
portion of the work we cannot advert ; nor to 
the social condition of the rural population here, 
The manners of the wi/d Irish are our iinmediate 
object, and not fine cities. Having. we conclude, 
previously kissed the Blarney-stove, Mr Inylis 
went by Clonakilty, Skibbereen, and Glengariff, 
to Kenmare. He found the the 
Marquis of Lansdowne in this pact of Kerry in 
a better condition than it had been represented. 
In place of the original mud cabins, his Lordship 


property of 


has built comfortable cottages of two rooms with 
chimneys, and, we presume, windows. The land 
attached to them was not too dear, and it seems 
a merciful regulation not to divide it into too 
minute portions. As the land is gradually 
emancipated from the leases of the middlemen 
who scourged this part of the country, the large 
farms are broken up into small allotments. The 
tenants have turf at discretion, and the advan. 
tage of fishing. Where a large farm could not be 
cut up into so many portions as the middlemen 
had made of it, the more respectable of the 
tenantry were retained, and those that could 
not be provided for were transferred to the 
mountains, where they obtained holdings at # 
very easy rate. 

After seeing the far-famed Killarney, beth 


Upper and Under Lakes, and Muckross Abbey 
D2 
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the traveller went into wiat is called the wilds 
of Kerry. 


I was now, he says, in O’Connell’s country : here was 
the property of Daniel O'Connell, Esq., or the Liberator, 
as the people called him; there, the property of Charles 
O'Connell, Esq. ; and there, again, the property of another 
O'Connell: but the greater part of the O'Connell property 
—<almost all that of the O’Connell—is held under head 
landlords; and he is only an extensive -middle-man. 
Near to Cahir-siveen, is the birth-place of the great 
agitator. It is a ruined house, situated in a hollow near 
to the road; and when I reached the spot, the driver of 
the car pulled up, and inquired whether I would like to 
visit the house. But the driver of my car was not a 
native of these parts; for be it known to the reader, 
that O'Connell is less popular in his own country than he 
is elsewhere. If you ask an innkeeper, or an innkeeper’s 
wife, any where in O’Connell’s district, what sort of a 
yan their landlord is? Och, and sure he’s the best o’ 
landlords !—he takes the childer by the hand, and he 
wouldn't be over proud to dthrink tay with the landlady.” 
But if vou step into a cabin, the holder of which owns 
Daniel O'Connell, Esq., as his landlord; and if you ask 
the same question, he'll scratch his head, and say little 
any Way. 

I reached O'Connell’s town, Cahir-siveen, in time for 
an excellent fish dinner of haddock and mullet; and the 
three or four hours that intervened between dinner and 
bed time, I spent in rambling about the environs of the 
village, and in the neighbouring country. 

The country around Cahir-siveen is extremely wild, 
and but very partially reclaimed: and the condition of 
the people far from being comfortable. I visited several 
wretched cabins, and found the inmates paying exorbi- 
tant rents. and is not let here by the acre, but by the 
quantity of land fit to support a cow. IT found one man 
owning land for six cows, paying at the rate of 50s. 
per cow; and at that time, the price of butter was such, 
that not more than 40s. could be got for the produce 
of each cow. Others, I found paying in precisely the 
same proportion. The greater industry of the people—m 
aod, I may add, the greater intelligence, universal among 
the Kerry peasantry—help them with their indifferent 
bargains. I saw, in many of their cabins, beautiful 
examples of industry—every branch of a family occupied 
in doing something useful; and I did not address one 
individual, from whom I did not receive answers that 

ould have done credit to persons of any education 3; and 
vet, on asking one individual who had conversed with me 
readily and sensibly upon many subjects, how many 
weeks there were in a month, I] was answered that there 
were two. Nature has done much for these people— 
ecueation little 

Walking along a monntain-path, I overtook a girl of 
about fourteen or fifteen years old—I speak by guess, for 
it is rarely in this country that a girl can tell her age, 
She carried a basket, in which were from four to five 
ceven of eggs. ft asked where she had got the eggs ?>— 
She had been round the country buying them cheap. 
Where was she taking them to?—She was going to send 
them, and some dozens more, with Mich O'’Sullivan’s 
carts, to Cork. Upon whose account was she buying the 
eggs -—QOn her own. On herown account “~—Yes. Who 
ve her the money -—The parson (she was a Protestant) 
dlent it to her: some time ago, her cousin had sent a 
basket of eggs with Mich O'Sullivan, to Cork, and he 
had made three shillings. This was certainly a curious 
example of enterprise and industry. ] returned into the 
town with the girl, and saw her father: he was a small 
landholder; and he said, Biddy went, after her day’s 
work was done, and merchandized for herself. ° 

The views about Cahir-siveen are interesting—of a 
wild and solitary character. The mountains jut into the 
sea on every side; the island of Valentia lies opposite, 
separated from the main land by a narrow channel; and 
the small town, enclosed among the brown mountain 
slopes, seems like a place at the world’s end. 

Marriages in this district are contracted at an earlier 
oge than in any part that I had yet visited. Fourteen 
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and thirteen are common ages for the marriages of girls ; 
fifteen is not considered at all an early age for marriage 5 
and there are even instances of their having been con- 
tracted at so early an age as twelve. 

Mr Inglis asserts that the priests have an 
interest in encouraging these early marriages 
—aas the greater part of the priests’ dues arise 
from weddings and christenings, and that they 
do encourage them—and this he converts into 
an argument for a stipendiary Catholic priest- 
hood, a favourite idea at present with pru- 
dent and moderate Tories. In returning from 
a ramble among the hills in this vicinity, Mr 
Inglis “ remarked some bog land brought newly 
into a state of partial cultivation ; and upon 
making some inquiries, he was told that this was 
done, because no tithe would in future be exigible 


Srom it.” 


Tralee, the capital of Kerry, has arisen with 
greater rapidity into importance and prosperity 
than any other Irish town, save Belfast. 

Mr Inglis reserves his most rapturous admira- 
tion for the noble Shannon, the finest, the 
largest, the /ongest river in the British European 
dominions, navigable from thesea to Lough Allen, 
now river, now lake, washing the shores of ten 
counties, and ending in a magnificent estuary. 
It was from Tarbert, upon a Sunday morning, 
that our tourist first beheld the Shannon. He 
followed its majestic course to Lough Allen with 
increasing admiration. We cannot resist one 
extract devoted to the river scenery. 

It is impossible to ascend by water, from Limerick to 
the village of Castle Connell, owing to the rapids which 
intervene: but the road, #lthough not running close to 
the river, commands its banks, and carries the traveller 
through as lovely a country as the imagination can well 
picture. In variety and wooded fertility, it is not sur- 
passed by the most celebrated of the English vales, no 
one of Which can boast, as an adjunct to its scenery, so 
noble a river as the Shannon. Many fine seats lie on the 
left of the road, towards the river, particularly Mount 
Shannon, the residence, at least the property, of the Earl 
of Clare; and glimpses are also caught of several other 
fine domains and villas,—amongst others, those belonging 
to the numerous family of Massey. 

On reaching the village of Castle Connell, my first 
feeling was admiration ; my next, surprise, that I should 
never before have heard of Castle Connell. Jt is sur- 
rounded by every kind of beauty ; and after spending a 
day in its neighbourhood, | began to entertain serious 
doubts, whether even Killarney itself greatly surpassed 
in beauty the scenery around Castle Connell. it is a 
little village of neat, clean, country houses, situated close 
to the Shannon, and backed and flanked by noble domains, 
and fine spreading woods. Just below the village, com. 
mence the rapids of the Shannon, of which I had never 


even heard, until I reached Limerick 3 and these are of 


themselves well worth a visit. I hired a little boat to 
shoot the upper rapid, and take me across ; for the scenery 
is best seen from the Clare side; and I was well repaid 
for my trouble. A charming walk leads down the oppo- 
site bank, through Sir Hugh Massey's grounds; and | do 
not at this moment recollect any example of more attrac- 
tive river scenery. The wide, deep, clear river is, for 
more than a quarter of a mile, almost a cataract; and 
this, to an English eye, must be particularly striking. 
it is only in the streams and rivulets of England that 
rapids are found; the larger rivers generaily glide 
smoothly on without impediment from rocks: the Thames, 
Trent, Mersey, and Severn, when they lose the character 
of streams, and become rivers, held a noiseless course 5 
but the Shannon, larger than all the four, here pours that 
immense body of water which, above the rapids, is forty 
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feet deep, and three hundred yards wide, through and 
above a congregation of huge stones and rocks, which 
extend nearly half a mile ; and offers not only an unusual 
but a spectacle approaching much nearer to the 
sublime, than any moderate-sized stream can offer, even 
in its highest cascade. None of the Welsh water-falls, 
nor the Geisbach in Switzerland, can compare for a u0- 
ment in grandeur and effect with the rapids of the 
Shannon. 

Nor is the river the only attractive object at Castle 
Connell: its adjuncts are all beautiful. The greenest of 
lawns rise from it: the finest timber fringes it; magnifi- 
cent mansions tower above their surrounding woods ; 
swelling knolls are dotted with cattle and sheep ; and it 
80 happened, too, that the landscape had all the advan- 
tage which the alternations of sunshine and shadow could 


scene, 


vive it. 

. 1 ad as far as a holy well, dedicated to St Senanus. 
Judging from what I saw, it must bein high repute; for 
lundreds of litle wooden vessels lay heaped in and above 
it. the offerings of those who had come to drink; and the 
trees that overshadowed the well were entirely covered 
with shreds of all colours—bits and clippings of gowns, 
and handkerchiefs, and petticoats,—remem brant es, also, of 
those who drank. These, I believe, are the title-deeds 
to certain exewptions, or benefits, claimed by those who 
thus deposit them in the keeping of the patron saint, who 
is supposed to be thus reminded of the indiv'duals whose 
penances might otherwise have been overlooked. — | 
noticed among the offerings, some strings of beads, and a 
tew locks of hair. 

The inn at Castle Connell is beautifully situated, and 
very moderate in its charges; and the inhabitants of 
Limerick make abundant use of its; for, besides that 
Castle Connell is resorted to as summer quarters, it is also 
a noted rendezvous of the trades-people, on Sundays and 
holidays. 

1 hired a small rowing boat to take me up the river to 
Killaloe, where the steam navigation of the Upper 
Shannon commences. The rapids of Castle Connell, 
although they interrupt the river navigation, are not 
allowed to impede the water communication between the 
Upper Shannon and Limerick—a canal being cut from 
the city to a point in the Shannon, about a mile and a 
haif above Castle Connell. 

Leaving Castle Connell, Clare is on one side, and 
Limerick county on the other side of the river: but the 
division line between Limerick and Tipperary is soon 
passed; and then Clare is on the west, and Tipperary on 
the east side of the river. Nothing could be greener 
than the sloping banks which we rowed swiftly by : they 
were adorned, too, on the Limerick side especially, by 
several pretty villas; and this being hay season, the 
slanting suushine, falling athwart the after-grass, bathed 
it in hues that were almost too brilliant to be natural. 
The river is here from two to three hundred yards wide, 
und averages from thirty to forty feet in depth. 

Before ascending to this point, Mr Inglis visited 
and Limerick. At Ennis, the county 
town of Clare, he attended the assize. He had 
attended Tralee and 
other quarters. The number of persons that 
pour into an Irish town upon these occasions 
Their eagerness is 


Ennis 


prey iously sessions in 


must strike every stranger. 
a natural consequence. 

** Besides the groups that throng every part 
of the open streets, and who are always in ear. 
nest talk, dense crowds are collected at the door 
of every attorney’s office; and no one of this 
brotherhood can walk a yard without having his 
sleeve pulled by half-a-dozen ‘ boys’ or women, 
all interested for or against somebody ; and 
intreating his honour to get them justice: which 
may mean, either to get a man hanged,jor to 
save a man from hanging.” 


Phe greater part of these cases originate in 
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rows and scrimmages at fairs, and in what are 
facetiously termed fair murders, The spirit of fac- 
tion in which these outrages originate, is a virtue 
in the court as upon the pitched battle ground. 


Mr Inglis saw a woman at the Ennis assize brought 
in support of the prosecution for a homicide committed 
on some covsin, who, on being desired to identify the 
prisoners, and the court-keeper’s long rod being put into 
her hand that she might point them out, struck each of 
them a simart blow on the head. As for finding out the 
truth, by the mere evidence of the witnesses, it is gene. 
rally impossible. Almost all worth knowing, is elicited 
on the cross-examination ; and it is always by the ap- 
pearance and manner of the witness more than by his 
words, that the truth is to be gathered. All the wit- 
hesses examined for the prosecution were, by their own 
account, mere lookers-on at the battle; 


nor stick 
stone had they. 


Their party had no mind to fight that 
day; but, in making this assertion, they always take 
care to let it be known, that, if they had had a mind to 
fight, they could handled their shillelahs to 
purpose. On the other hand, all 
soner aver just the same of themselves; so that it is more 
by what witnesses wont tell, than by what they do tell, 
that truth Half the witnesses called, on 
both sides, have broken heads ; and it is not unfrequently 
by a comparison of the injuries received on both sides, 
and by the evidence of the doctor, that one is helped to 
the truth, 

To save a relation from punishment, or to punish any 
one who has injured a relation, an Irish peasant will 
swear anything This would be called, bv some, hatred 
of the law; but, although, in swearing falsely, the Irish 
peasant wishes to defeat the ends of justice, he does not 
do se, merely because he hates justice and the law, but 
because he thinks he is bound to save his relation, or any 
one of his faction. If the name of the man who was 
killed be O'Grady, then every witness who comes up to 
be sworn for the prosecution, is also an O'Grady; or, if 
they be women, they were O’Gradys before they were 
married ; and if the name of the prisoner be O'Neil, thea 
all the witnesses for the defence are O’Nei!ls: or if there 
be any exceptions in name, still there is a relationship of 
some kind. 


nor 


have some 


the witnesses for the pri- 


is discovered. 


One of the cases tried at this assize was that 
of a man tried for the murder of a girl whom he 
had seduced. He had killed her that he 
marry «a richer damsel. The body he 
a peat-rick, “ One of the 
desired to identify the prisoner, and being asked 
the question, ‘Is that the man?’ turned round, 
and recognising the prisoner, said, ‘ That’s him,’ 
and added, ‘ How Paddy ?’ 


familiarly and z,0ood-humouredly to the accused. 


might 
buried in 
witnesses 


on be iny 


are you, nodding 
The man was convicted and hanged,” 

Of Limerick we can only notice the admirable 
management of the Lunatic Asylum. We have 
alfeady mentioned the extreme wretchedness of 
one part of the population ; and this gives little 
heart *to contemplate the elegance, wealth, and 
luxury of the fine, and, as it is named, prosperous 
city, which carries so much misery within its 
bosom. The Liinatie Asylum is “a pattern 
for all such institutions. I have never anywhere 
seen a better example of what may be accom. 
plished by proper management. The buildiny, 
in its exterior, might be the residence of a noble. 
man; its interior would put to shame the best 
scrubbed parlour of Rotterdam ; and, in viewing 
its inmates, madness appears divested of half its 
horrors. When I visited this institution, it con- 
tained two hundred and four persons, only four 
of whom were that day under coercion,” 
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There $s another good institution in Limerick 
which merits notice. It is a loan society, or 
charitable pawn-office, which advances money 
upon pledges on equitable terms, the whole pro- 
fits going to the beneficent purposes connected 
with the establishment. It is a great protection 
against the extortionate system of pawn-brok- 
ing, so oppressive to the necessitous, and is well 
worthy of adoption in other quarters. From 
Killaloe on the Shannon, Mr Inglis went by 


steam up Loch Derg. 

The Clare side is covered with deep woods, backed by 
lofty hills; and the Tipperary side is adorned by the fine 
domain of Castle-loch, embosomed in magnificent oak 
woods : here, too, an island surmounted by a ruin, is seen 
on the right, close to the shore; and a small harbour has 
been constructed in a little bay, for the convenience of 
the export of slate. 

Immediately on emerging from the first reach, the loch 
spreads both to the leftand right. The left reach, which 
is not the path of the vessel, is an interesting one. Clare 
is on one side of it, and county Galway on the other. On 
the Clare side, the nearer banks are finely cultivated and 
well wooded ; and more than one ruined castle is seen 
rising from the water's edge. 

Leaving this reach, of which I have just been speaking, 
to the left, we now turned into the main reach of the 
loch. The banks are now, for a few miles, less interest- 
ing on the Tipperary side; but on the Galway shore, 
several gentlemen's seats are seen, and a tolerable sprink- 
ling of wood. We made a short halt at a place formerly 
called Cow Island, now christened Williamstown. Here 
an hotel is in course of being built. 

The slow rate at which the steamer carried us through 
the lake, afforded ample time for observation; and al- 
though the weather was not what would generally be 
called fine, and gave rise to much grumbling among the 
passengers, I was not among the number of grumblers. 
It was not, indeed, one of those splendid summer days 
when lakes are like mirrors, and woods are mirrered in 
them: when the green slopes seem to bask in sunshine, 
and repose dwells among the hills. It was all sorts of 
weather: we had gleams of sunshine; sudden mists ; 
flying showers; moments of calm ; sweeping breezes : so 
that, in the course of one voyage up Loch Derg, I had 
the advantage of seeing it under as many aspects as if | 
had traversed it in every season. 

The traveller was now at Portumna, and 
twenty-three miles above Killaloe, and with in- 
creasing enthusiasm he speaks of the noble river 
which had borne him on. He was approaching 
Banagher, and already an hundred and thirty 
miles from the sea, and nearly a hundred more 
from the end of this inland navigation. “ Its 
volume,” he says, “appears to be as great as 
when we saw it at Limerick ; it is several hund- 
red yards broad, and twenty and thirty feet 
deep. What a body of water is this! What are 
the Thames, the Medway, the Mersey, the Severn, 
the Trent, the Humber, the Tweed, or the Clyde, 
a hundred and thirty miles from the sea? 1 am 
not sure if they exist at all ; or if any of them 
do, they are but brawling streams fur the minnow 
to sport in.” 

From Banagher, Mr Inglis went to Athlone. 
He did not find Longford an improving portion 


of the island. The landholders and the labourers 
ure at feud. 


A wealthy and unembarrassed baronet, on being asked 
why he did not embellish his domain, which stood greatlyin 
need of it, and thus give some employment to the people, 
said, “ he made it a rule to circumscribe, within the least 
possible limits, his intercourse with the lower orders.” It 





is not every landlord who might choose so to express him, 
self, but I fear there are too many who so act. Mr 
Inglis generally found the land-owners extremely ignorant 
of the real condition of the poor; aud, how, indeed, are 
they to gain their knuwledge, unless they specially seek 
it? They do not themselves hire labourers ; they do not 
call on the small farmer for rent ; they do pot themselves 
eject or drive for rent ;—and it it not to the hall, but to 
the farm-house that the mendicant, and the mendicant’s 
wife, and the orphan chiki, and the unemployed labourer, 
carry their sack aud their petition. The landlord has 
his gate-house, beyond which the vigilant porter permits 
no unwelcome visiter to pass. 

There are not unfrequent instances of Irish 
farmers saving money, and leaving a hoard of 
sovereigns in old stockings, or giving handsome 
portions to their daughters. This Mr Inglis 
justly declares no test of their condition. 

[ cannot think it any brilliant example of prosperity, 
that a farmer should leave a bag ef gold behind him, if 
he and his family have subsisted all their lives on dry po- 
tatoes. ‘To entitle one to say that a farmer can live out 
of his land, he must be able to pay his rent; to live com- 
fortably to educate and provide for his family, and to 
do something towards improfing his land. I fear, how. 
ever, if such were the standard by which the condition 
of the Irish land-occupiers were to be judged, we should 
be brought to the conciusien that none of the land-holders 
in Ireland, excepting perpetual lease-holders, can live out 
of their land. 

In a parish in Longford, of which the bishop 
is rector, and from which he draws four or five 
hundred pounds, there is no church nor Protest- 
ant service in the parish. ‘“ His Lordship, on 
being respectfully written to on the subject, re- 
plied, that there was service in the next parish !” 

Pressed as we are with more important mat- 
ters relating to the native land of Goldsmith, we 
cannot resist lingering for one brief minute upon 
the birth-place of a genuine Irishman, and the 
most genial and kindly of the tuneful race. 
About three miles from Ballymahon, is the 
hamlet of Pallas-more, the birth-place of Gold- 
smith, Mr Inglis could not wership at this 
shrine, and pay due homage to Miss Edgeworth, 
whose residence is not far off, so he preferred 
Pallas-more, and every reader will forgive him, 
and the lady herself will approve the choice :— 


I walked up a green lane, and across some fields, and 
found myself at the hamlet. Goldsmith’s house is not 
now in existence ; there is only to be seen some small 
part of the wall of a fence, which seems to have enclosed 
the orchard, The site of the house is a little triangular 
field, overgrown with weeds and long grass. A few large 
ash trees are scattered here and there, and close by are a 
few cottages, a little pond, and a very old orchard, with 
very old pear trees in it, from which young Oliver most 
likely was wont to regale himself. From this spot there 
is a gentle slope down to some low meadows, through 
which flows the river Inny. The country round is a 
fruitful enclosed country of corn and pasture. Such is 
the spot, such the scene , amidst which the infant genius 
of Goldsmith was nursed, and where he passed his early 
childhood, 


Such is the spot he never forget. Pallas. 
more was his birth-place, but his childhood and 
early youth were passed at Lishoy, the Sweet 
Auburn of his muse. It is of this village resi- 
dence that, in the blaze of his London fame, 
Goldsmith writes to a friend—*“ If I go to the 
opera, where Signora Colomba pours out all the 
mazes of melody, I sit and sigh for Lishoy fire- 
side, and Johnny Armstrong’s ‘ Last good night,’ 
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from Peggy Golden; or, if I climy up Hamp- 

stead hill, 1 confess it is fing; but then I had 

rather be placed on the little mount before Lis- 

hoy gate, and there take in, to me, the. most 
leasing horizon in nature.” 

Mr Inglis went from Athlone by Balinasloe 
into Galway, the capital of the west, which, in 
his eyes, looked very Popish and very Spanish. 
It is the fifth town in Ireland, The population 
amounts to 34,000, which, with the 6000 inhabit- 
ants of its appendage, the Claddach, the fishing 
town of Galway, makes a population of 42,000 
souls. In that town there is not eyen one book- 
seller’s shop, no public and no eirculating lib- 
rary! Provisions appear rather dear in this 
place. Wages are very low. At Galway, Mr 
Inglis freed himself from al) civilized encum- 
brances, and entered Cunnemara and Joyce's 
country as a pedestrian, ‘This region is what 
may be ealled the wi/d highlands of Jreland—its 
Moidart, Knoidart, Kintail, and Lord Reay’s 
country. Ouchterard, on the banks of Loch 
Corrib, is the frontier village. The parish of 
Ouchterard is thirty-three miles long, and four- 
teen broad. Leaving this place, our traveller 
says—“ I journeyed up the bank of the Jittle 
stream which runs through Queliterard, and 
skirted several small lakes into which it expands, 
and then found myself approaching mountain 
scenery. I was now in Cunnemara; with me 
mountain regions and buoyant spirits are synoni- 
mous.” Mr Inglis established himself for some 
days at the comfortable inn at Ma’am, which the 
landlord has been pleased to christen the “ Cor- 
rib-Head Hotel,” a wonderful place in point of 
accommodation when the locality is considered. 
There the tourist had the. good fortune to wit- 
ness a pattern in all its glory, and crowned with 
every requisite attribute. The paitern was held 
high up in the mountains in a pass of Mamturk. 
An Irish pattern is not unlike a Scotch Holy 
Fair, as described by Burns, save that, though 
equal quantities of refreshments may be flowing, 
no scrimmage marks the clese of the latter ! 

When [ reached the summit of the Pass, says Mr 
Inglis, and came in sight of the ground, it was about 
four in the afternoon, and the pattern was at ic height ; 
and truly, in this wild mountain spot, the scene was most 
striking and picturesque. There were a score tents 
or more, some open at the sides, and some closed ; 
hundreds in growps were seated on the grass, or on the 
stones which lie abundantly there. Some old persons 
were yet on their knees, beside the holy well, performing 
their devotions; and here and there, apart, and half- 
screened by the masses of rocks which lay about, girls of 
the better order, wbo had finished their pastimes, were 
putting off their shoes and stockings to trot homeward ; 
or were arranging their dress; or perhaps, though more 
rarely, exchanging a word or two with a Joyce, or a Cun. 
hemata boy. All was quiet when I reached the ground, 
and I was warmly welcomed as a stranger, by many, 
who invited me into their tents. Of course I accepted the 
invitation, and the pure potheen circulated freely. 

By and by, however, some boastful expression of a 
Joyce appeared to give offence to several at the far end o | 
the tent, and something luud and contemptuous was 
spoken by two or three in a breath. The language 
which, in compliment to me, had been English, suddenly ' 
changed to Irish. Twe or three glasses of pothten were | 
quickly gulped by most of the boys, and the innkeeper 
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who had accompanied me, and who sat by me, whispered 
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that there would soon be some fighiing- I had cern 
abundance of fighting on a small eal in Treland ; but, I 
confess, I had been barbarous enough to wish [ might 
see a regular faction fight, and now T was likely to be 
gratified. Taking the hint of the innkeeper, I shook 
hands with the boys” nearest to me, right and left, and 
taking advantage of a sudden burst of voices, I stepped 
over my bench, and, retiring from my tent, took ap a 
safe position on some neighbouring rocks. 

I had not long to wait; out sallied the Joyces, and a 
score of other “ boys,” from several tents at once, as if 
there had been some preconcerted signal, and the flourish- 
ing of shillelahs did not long precede the using of them. 
Any one to see an Trish fight, for the first time, would 
conclude that a score or two must inevitably be put Aors- 
de-combat. The very flourish of a regular shillelah, and 
the shout that accompanies it, seem to be the immediate 
precursors of a fractured skull, but the affair, though bad 
enough, is not so fatal as it appears to be; the shillelahs, 
no doubt, do sometimes descend upon a head, which is 
forthwith a broken head, but they oftener descend upon 
each other, and the fight soon becomes one of personal 
strength. The parties close and grapple, and the most 
powerful man throws his adversary; fair play is but 
little attended to; two or three often attack a single 
man, nor is there a cessation of blows even when a man 
is on the ground. On the present occasion, five or six 
were disabled, but there was no homicide, and after a 
scrimmage, which lasted perhaps ten minutes, the Joyces 
remained masters of the field. The women took no part 
in the fight. 


From the hotel of Loch Corrtb-Head, the 
next stage at which the traveller in Cunnemara 
was arrested by the weather, was Flynn's half 
way house. 


I found, he says, the kitchen fulJ,and abundance of mer. 
riment going forward. There was a piper and a fiddler, 
both of whom had been at the pattern ¢ there were Jovces 
and Flynns—men and women—boys and girls—and here [ 
saw by far the finest specimen of an Irish girl I had yet seen 
in Ireland. She wasa magnificent creature, the daughter of 
the hostess, with a fine, expressive, and somewhat afisto- 
cratic face, and a form of perfect symmetry: her sweet. 
heart was there—a Joyce, only seventeen years of age, 
but six feet three inches in height, and weighing upwards 
of sixteen stone: the girs] was eighteen; but the match 
was not perfectly approved of, he being a Joyce, and she 
a Flynn; the Joyces and the Flynns being not entirely 
at one, 

Dancing was the great amusement of the evening; 
and excellent dancers some of the party were. I was 
not a novice in the mysteries of the jig, and did not de- 
cline the invitation of the hostess and her beautiful 
daughter. The more vigorously I danced, the greater 
was my popularity ; and at the conclusion of every turn, 
‘ Jong life to your honour !”’ was the universal exclama- 
tion. Nor was it possible to decliue a little potheen ; 
though this I took in greater moderation than the danc- 
ing. I don’t know where all the household and visiters 
got beds: I saw no bed-room, excepting the one I occn. 
pied ; and [ would very willingly that it had been occu- 
pied by anybody but myself. To have looked for a clean 
bed here, would have been ridiculous. 


The condition of the people here is better 
than in the flat central thickly-peopled districts, 
We hear of a farmer who has a hundred head 
of black cattle, many horses and cows, and ~@ 
lease of ninety-nine years, at a rent of £15 a. 
year. Of the smaller farmers, all had two or 
more cows, turf for the cutting, and the privi- 
lege of fishing at certain seasons. Every one 
had his barley field for growing the constituent 
of his own home-distilled potheen, and no seeret 
was made about it. The King’s writ hal never 
yet gone over Cunnemara; and tae Martin is 
the best Martin that had ever reigned over the 
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Jand. In a certain part of the wi/d country, Mr 
Inglis notices a tract, six miles in diameter, let 
for £6: 4s. Why, instead of flying to New 
South Wales and Canada, and to the rack-rented 
Highlands of Scotland, do not our Scotch store- 
farmers turn their faces to Cunnemara?  Balli- 
nasloe would be a nearer market to them than 
either Doune or Falkirk. 

On a lovely evening our tourist sailed up the 
Killery, while “a blue sky—a perfect calm— 
mild air—and magnificent scenery—united in 
furnishing forth a banquet of cnjoyment ; and 
[ reached the house of Jack Joyce, fully disposed 
to be pleased with whatever the helpmate of 
this renowned person should set before me.” 
The Joyces appear to hold, in Cunnemara, the 
exact place that certain illustrious Macs do in 
the Highlands of Seotland. ‘“ The Joyces are 
a large race; but Jack Joyce is huge, even 
among them, He is as near akin toa giant as a 
man can well be, without being every bit a giant. 
In breadth, height, muscle, and general aspect, 
he is like a man—if not of another race—the 
descendant of another race. Jack Joyce looks 
upon himself as the greatest man for many a 
mile round ; as a sort of king of that country— 
Joyce's country—as indeed he is. King Dan is 
a very inferior person to him there.” Mr Inglis 
paid this great personage fitting deference, and 
found him shrewd, intelligent, courteous, and 
communicative. Salmon in enormous pieces, and 
in all varieties of cookery, was served up. The 
potatoes rose to a pyramid, and the whisky bot- 
tle was of double the ordinary size in the hospi. 
table hotel of Jack Joyce. Mr Inglis passed 
through Westport, Castlebar, and Ballina, to 
Sligo, where he found the first library he had 
seen since leaving Limerick. He continued his 
tour into Donegal, by Enniskillen, and through 
Fermanagh, and frequently diverged to visit the 
more celebrated scenesand places intermediately, 
Loch Erne and Loch Dergh not being forgotten. 
Loch Erne he places above Winandermere, with 
which this beautiful lake has sometimes been in 
compliment compared. 

In the account which he gives of the station 
held at Lough Dergh, Mr Inglis is more u/tra- 
utilitarian and straig) t-Javed than we generally 
find him. The higher srders of Irish Catholies 
and Protestants make their annual pilgrimages 
to the fashionable shrines of Bath, Cheltenham, 
London, or the Continent, for the improvement 
of their health and spirits ; and the lower, from 
similar motives, to which are superadded some 
ideas of devotion, repair to St Patrick’s purga- 
tory at Loch Dergh. Flocks of devotees, nearly 
as iumerous, may still be seen at a Highland 
Presbyterian sacrament, where the station lasts 
for nearly a week. Mr Inglis, upon the 12th of 
August, went from Kesh through Pettigzo, to 
Loch Dergh. 
erected arches, decorated with their party-colours, 
and with emblems and inscriptions, under which 
the pilgrims were compelled to pass. Had they 
torn down and trampled these insulting emblems 
and had a general scrimmage ensued, all blame 


Some zealous Orangemen had 





should rest with the Orange zealots; but the 
poor pilgrims, three-fourths of whom are women, 
quietly submitted to this insulting preliminary 
penance, 


Nothing, says Mr Inglis, can be more desolate than 
the landscape around Loch Dergh. Barren heathy hills 
surround it on all sides, possessing neither form nor ele- 
vation, to give the slightest interest tothe scene. The 
lake is considered to be about nine miles in circum/erence. 
As I descended towards the shore of the lake, I could see 
that the island, which is not quite a mile from the shore, 
was entirely covered with persons; and on the bank, 
which I soon reached, I found upwards of two hundred 
pilgrims waiting to be ferried over. They were gene- 
rally respectably dressed. Some were sitting, some lying 
on the grass; some, more impatient, were standing close 
to the water, waiting the arrival of the ferry boat; and 
some, more impatient still, had been warmed into devo- 
tion, by the distant view of the holy place, and were 
already on their knees. They were of all ages. 

As one reason for telling me some of the secrets of 
Loch Dergh, they said, that [, being a Protestant, should 
not be able to see anything on the island. I thought, at 
first, they meant that,the holy doings there would be 
miraculously concealed from the profane eyes of a heretic ; 
but I found that the hindrances were to be merely 
human. I was told, that the moment it was known to 
the prior, that a stranger was about to visit the island, 
orders were issued to suspend all devotions ; and this I 
afterwards found to be true. The pilgrims may remain 
at the station three days, six days, or nine days; and 
some have even been so far indulged, as to have permission 
granted them to fast, pray, and do penance for fifteen 
days. But this is an especial favour. Nothing is eaten 
or drunk during the whole of the time any one remains 
on the island, excepting bread and water, or meal and 
water. Bread and meal can both be purchased on the 
island; but most of the pilgrims carry their scrip along 
with them. The penances consist of constant prayer, 
fasting, and want of sleep. 

The penance of praying around the saints’ beds is also 
practised. These are little circular stone wall?, with 
stones and crosses inside, which are called saints’ beds ; 
and around these, on their knees, the pilgrims perform 
their “ stations,” repeating, at certain spots, a certain 
number of prayers. 

The sum exacted from the pilgrim, for all the comforts 
of St Patrick’s purgatory, including wine, amounts to 
ls. 44d., of which Gd. is paid for the ferry. If, 
however, the penitent choose, there is nothing to prevent 
him from being generous; and it is not improbable that 
his generosity may be acceptable. Every pilgrim, who 
is a candidate for the benefits of Loch Dergh, must bring 
with him a recommendation from the parish priest. I 
inguired particularly whether the priest encouraged the 
pilgrimage, o1 dissuaded from it. The answer was, that 
he sometimes enjoins it, but most commonly does not 
influence he applicant one way or another. 


The mere expense of the pilgrimages is not 
ruinous after all ; apd, likethe priest with whom 
Mr Inglis walked Lack, the devotees may find 
themselves much the better for the discipline. 
Whatever the weather may be, no one ever takes 
cold at the station, either from wet clothes, and 
sitting upon the damp ground, as the tra- 
veller was assurei. Upon the whole, his remarks 
upon this piece of p.ous and superstitious dissi- 
pation, are of annecessary severity. 

In Donegal the traveller found the condition 
of the peasantry not much better than in the 
south; but, on entering Tyrone, there were symp- 
toms of amelioration, which increased as he 
approached Lordonderry, 
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as rare as @ whole one had been in the south and 
west. 

« The clean and tidy appearance of the women 
and girls was equally a novel, as it was an 
agreeable sight. The farm-houses, too, were of 
a superior order: | do not mean merely that 
they were larger, or better built ; this can be 
accomplished by any improving and considerate 
landlord. The improvement was visible in things 
which depend upon the occupant. Most of the 
houses had enclosures, and clumps of sheltering 
trees; and the epithet ‘ slovenly,’ could rarely 
have found any subject for its application.” 

Londonderry, upon which he was now bearing, 
appeared to Mr Inglis the most finely situated 
town in the United Kingdoms, save always “‘ our 
own romantic town,” for which he makes due 
Londonderry, he conceives, an ad- 
vaneing place. It would seem to be a decidedly 
Tory, or rather Orange town, Many of the 
inhabitants were rejoiced to hear that the Peers 
had rejected the Tithe Bill of last year. Mr 
Inclis is right in supposing such persons very 
ignorant of the true state of Ireland. Not that 
we agree with his reasoning on this point. 
Rational people in Londonderry, he says, even 
then questioned the propriety of making a present 
to landlords at the expense of the clergy ; we 
question the justice of making them such a present 
at the expense of the people of the united em- 
pire. How much, under the present system, of 
the remitted tithe, would, in ten years, find 
itself in the pockets of the farmers and the 
cotcars, is the question fur us? Mr Inglis found 
some of the clergy condemn the vote of the Peers; 
and they did wisely, though for them the Whig bill 
had been a worse measure than it was. Better 
a half loaf than no bread. The House of Lords 
is the most deadly, though it may be the uncon- 
scious enemy of the Irish Church. 

Almost everywhere threughout Ireland, Mr 
Inglis found the inns good and the charges mo- 
derate. In the Club House, or Hibernian Hotel, 
Kilkenny, an excellent bed-room and a parlour 
fronting the street, two shillings per day; dinner, 
two shillings andsixpence; breakfast, one shilling 
and eightpence ; tea, one shilling and a penny. 
Wine about the same price as in England, but 
of better quality. This is the average of the 
principal towns of the south. He is careful to 
mark the price of provisions in different quar- 
ters ; and though implicit faith is not to be put 
in this kind of information, the truth cannot be 
far of. Poultry, owing to the smallness of the 
farms, is universally cheap; though, when Mr 
Inglis says that fowls which will cost five and 
‘six shillings a pair in London, and a turkey that 
will cost ten or twelve shillings there, may be 
bought in most parts of Ireland, the one for one 
shilling, or one shilling and sixpence, and the 
other for two shillings and sixpence, and three 
shillings, he does not take into account the 
difference of size and fattening. Butcher meat, 
though much cheaper than in London, is not 
comparatively so cheap as poultry ; and in the 
svuth and west of Ireland, the short supply of 
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fish makes this article of food much dearer than 
on those teeming shores it ought to be, and 
much dearer, for example, than in Scotland, 
where large farms and improved husbandry have 
raised the price of poultry, and reduced the price 
of butcher meat and bread, and generally of all 
descriptions of farm produce, in spite of dear 
rents. 

The travels of Mr Inglis in the north, in 
Ulster, are much less interesting than his excur- 
sions in the provinces of Leinster and Con. 
naught. The thriving towns and flourishing 
manufactories, and the comparatively comfortable 
and intelligent population of the counties of 
Antrim, Armagh, and Down, present less novelty 
and attraction, than the wild or partially tame 
districts of the south and west. The traveller, 
as a matter of course, visited the Giant’s Cause- 
way, Loch Neagh, and the more remarkable 
scenes in this division of Ireland; but we do 
not think it necessary to trace his exact route 
until he approaches Belfast, which he did from 
Antrim. 


I passed through a country all under cultivation, 
very populous, and adorned by handsome country 
houses, shewing, by the bleachfields in their neighbour. 
hood, that they were the property of the linen merchants. 
A few miles before reaching Belfast, a magnificent view 
is disclosed of Belfast Loch, te town, and the surrounding 
country, from the height over which the road passes ; 
and by a fine road, and a gentle descent, you soon after 
enter the town. 

It needs but a glance at Belfast and the surrounding 
country, to perceive that this town, and its neighbouring 
districts, have nothing in common with the rest of Lre- 
land. Itis true that Londonderry, Coleraine, and the 
other northern towns and districts, do not present a con- 
trast to Belfast—the perfect contrasts must be looked 
for in Leinster, Munster, and Connaught: but the visual 
evidences of prosperity are so much more abundant, and 
so much more striking in Belfast, than even in the other 
most flourishing towns of Ulster, that I am justified in 
saying, that Belfast has little or nothing in common with 
the rest of Ireland. Within the town, and without the 
town, the proofs of prosperity are equally striking. 
Walk towards the outskirts, and fine broad streets, and 
handsome rows, and squares—evidently but of yesterday, 
and as evidently the residences of wealthy persons——are 
seen stretching, in all directions, from the central parts 
of the town:—return into the commercial part of the 
town, and nothing will be seen that might not justify a 
comparison with the most flourishing among the manu- 
facturing and commercial cities of the empire. Walk 
into the neighbouring country, and the evidenecs of enter- 
prise and capital are still more abundant. On all sides 
are seen, near and far, manufactories, or mills, as they 
are called, of immense extent, evidently newly erected, 
and vying—nay, I think, surpassing—in size, and in all 
other respects, the mills and factories of our great manu. 
facturing towns: others are seen in course of erection ; 
and, round and round, scores of tall chimneys, and their 
clouds of utilitarian smoke, remind one of Manchester, 
Glasgow, and Leeds. No mud cabins—these I had left 
behind me long ago—no poor cottages form a suburb, or 
disfigure it ; and neither in the streets, nor in the sub- 
urbs, is the eye arrested by objects of compassion. ‘There 
is, in fact, no trace of an Irish population among any 
class: the lower orders are not ragged, and starviny, 
and idle—because unemployed: the middle and upper 
classes are not loungers and men of pleasure. Pleasure, 
in Belfast, is a very secondary consideration. No town, 
perhaps, of the United Kingdom, contains so few who 
live \pon a fixed income, derived from capital or property. 
Every one has something to do, and every one appears 
to find pleasure iu dving sowething. Tradesmen do not 
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here shut up shop, and set up for fine gentlemen, on the 
strength . a few thousand peunds. Merchants do net 
ingeniously mingle the nfile and the dulce. Business is 
life here, and life is bustnea’s; arid the nierchant, worth 
£50,000, lodks upon it aa & sifficient relaxation from 
the toils of the Linen Hall, that he spends the evening at 
his country-house, and regales his eye with a view of his 
well-filled bleachfeld. 

The present town of Belfast is but of twenty-five years’ 
standing: at least one-third of the town has been built 
within the last @fteen years; and no town of the United 
Kingdom has had go rapid an increase in population. 
Seventy years ago, Belfast contained but 8000 inhabi- 
tants, Its rn population is 65,000. 


Mr Inglis is not pleased with the architectural 
style of Bel fast. The modern streets have, he 
thinks, a /iny hungry look. He notices parti- 
cularly the flourishing state of the linen trade, 
and the recent erection of numerous flax spin- 
ning mills—one great source of the prosperity of 
this favoured region, 

The establishments of the merchants in the Linen-Hall, 
are well worth a visit; the linen made up for the market 
is really a pretty sight to one who never saw it before, 
bound roand with Fs embossed gilt paper, and gaudy 
ribbons. The expense of ornamenting the linen increases 
the price to the purchaser from a penny to a penny half- 
penny a yard; but in the American market, they would 
not look at the linen unless it were so ornamented. One 
would not expect this of sturdy republicans, The bleach- 
ing-fields are also worth a visit. The principal of these 
lie a mile or two out of town; and it is the general 
practice of the merchant to live near to his bleachfield. 

The wages of all the persons employed in a bleaching 
house, average from six shillings to nine shillings per 
week ; but the labour averages more than twebkve hours 
per day: the wages of boys employed in the bleach- 
works, are from three shillings to four shillings and 
sixpence, In the flax-spinning mills, girls earn from two 
shillings to four shillings per week: and the average 
wages of weavers may be stated at about eight shillings. 
These are undoubtedly low wages; but the linen trade 
is of that peculiar character, that the labour of young 
and old, boys and girls, is required; and although the 
weaver earns but eight shillings per week, he has perhaps 
two girls, who earn six shillings between them on the 
spinning wheel; and a boy or two, who earn three shill- 
ings or four shillings a-piece in the bleachfield. 

Next in importance to che linen trade of Belfast, stands 
the calico trade. 

The muslin trade is also prosecuted here, and 
cotton printing is reviving. Ship-building and 
the provision trade are other fertile sources of 
the prosperity of Belfast. A visit to the suburbs 
of this town presented a gratifying contrast to 
that which he made to these of Limerick, Mit- 
chelstown, and other places. 

“ Altogether, there is nearly full and constant 
employment for labour in Belfast. I visited 
many of the houses of the lower class, in the 
suburbs and laues of the town, and found no 
complaint of want of work: and I am inclined 
to think, that all the healthy and industrious 
labourers can afford to live in tolerable comfort. 
I know that labourers could with difficulty be 
found when I was at Belfast ; and the ordinary 
rate of wages was then one shilling and three- 
pence per day. The number of infirm and 
diseased poor in Belfast, bears no compayison 
with the infirm pauper population of Limerick.” 

What follows is another gratifying and certain 
indication of the prosperity, as it is of the in- 
telligence of Belfast:— 





“The middle classes of Belfast are not only 
a thinking, but an educated and a reading 
people. There are no fewer than fourteen book- 
sellers in Belfast, and all of them enjoy @ fair 
share of business. Nor are libraries wanting. 
The Linen-Hall library contains about 9000 
volumes; the town contains four cireulating 
libraries, and more than one private book society ; 
and several others are established in the neigh- 
bouring villages. Reading clubs are indeed 
numerous among the country people of Down, 
Antrim, and Armagh—I mean among the lower 
classes—and are well and liberally conducted. 
I ascertained, that the number of Tory periodi- 
cals sold in Belfast does not amount to half the 
number sold of a liberal character. Of the 
monthly periodicals, Tait’s Magazine enjoys the 
largest circulation ; and next to it, comes the 
Dublin University Magazine.” 

The public institutions are upon the same 
scale. When+«Mr Inglis was in Belfast, he 
noticed the increase of what he calls a moderate 
party in the north, i. e. a Whiggish or Minis- 
terial party, in contradistinction to Orangemen 
and to O'Connellites. ‘The late ministerial 
changes will suspend, if they do not annihilate, 
this moderate party, and throw it at once back 
upon that which he rather indefinitely calls the 
“ Mock Patriots.” Who the Mock Patriots may 
be, Mr Inglis would, we apprehend, find it 
difficult to tell. If he mean the party of which 
O'Connell forms the head, he will experience 
some difficulty in persuading Irishmen, that the 
Agitator has not the true interests of his own 
country at heart, however troublesome the 
policy of that distinguished man may be alter- 
nately to the Tory and the Whig governments of 
Britain. The traveller has omitted to notice, 
that even these Moderates, or the Whigs of 
Ireland, are very generally Repealers. 

The distinctive difference between the charac- 
ter of the south and north of Ireland, is very 
conspicuous in Belfast. Our traveller says— 

Even among the richest merchants and manufacturers, 
many of whom are worth £50,000, and some, perhaps, 
double that sum, no display is seen : no pomp, or ostenta- 
tion. Things are plain, but comfortable ; and although 
there is no want of courtesy and attention to strangers, 
who are well recommended, the hospitalities of Belfast 
are not offered with that empressement which dis- 
tinguishes the south and west. The people of Belfast 
count the cost of everything ; and to this disposition, the 
Belfast merchant owes, in a great measure, the possession 
of those means of enterprise and liberality, which are 
shewn in his own private speculations, as well as in the 
public benefits for which the town is indebted to hin. 
The merchants of Belfast are too busy, and too much 
occupied in money-getting, to have time for much 
company-keeping ; and Sunday, which, in the south and 
west, isa day of pleasure, is here passed at church and 
meeting houses. 

We are glad to see that Mr Inglis does not 
leave Ireland without having eccasion to say a 
good word fer one churchman. The Primate of 
Armagh “ is liberal! in his doings, and has an eye 
upon these who are less fortunately circum- 
stanced than himself.” At Armagh there is @ 


library of 20,000 volumes, to the use of which 
every one resident within thirty miles is en- 
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titled, upon depositing double the value of the 
pook borrowed. This is liberal management. 


Of the great proprietors in this neighbourhood, « 


none are bad landlords, Lord Caledon and the 


Marquis of Downshire obtain a high character, | 


The rents of the estate of the former have been 
reduced twenty-five per cent. within the last 
seven years, We are glad to find that conserva- 
tive agitation is not popular in this, the head- 
quarters of deep-dyed Orangeism ; or, ut least, 
that though patronized by such men as Lord 
Roden, it is not popular among the educated 
Conservative population. The Orange Lodges 
about Newry and Armagh are “ chiefly composed 
of the farmers—a highly respectable class, 
certainly, but very far inferior in intelligence 
and information to the shop-keepers and trades- 


Orangemen are to be found.” 

From Newry, which he notices as a respect- 
able-looking and thriving town, Mr Inglis 
returned to Dublin by the common route through 
Dundalk and Drogheda, and thus completed a 
circle of above two thousand miles—zig-zags 
and divergences, of course, included. With a 
visit to the Catholic college of Maynooth the 
work terminates. Of this well-meant establish- 
ment, Mr Inglis neither approves the character 
nor discipline. The modern priest educated at 
Maynooth is very inferior in his eyes to the 
olden ecclesiastics who were trained at such 
places as Salamanca and Douay. He found the 
old foreign-edueated priest a gentleman, a man 
of frank, easy deportment, and good general infor- 
mation, though by no means so good a Catholic 
as the student of Maynooth. ‘ The latter was 
found either a coarse, vulgar-minded man, or a 
stiff, close, and very conceited man, but in every 
instance Popish to the back-bone, learned ypro- 
bably in theology, but profoundly ignorant of all 
that liberalizes the mind.” The censures upon the 
rigid system of Maynooth are not unmerited. It 
is a system well-fitted to make zealous Catholic 
ecclesiastics, but not the best parish priests. 

Mr Inglis anticipates the report of the Poor- 
Law commissioners,* and assumes that heis better 
qualified to report faithfully, than those author- 
ized gentlemen, for reasons which to us appear 
quite conclusive. We have no doubt whatever 
that his werk contains more useful information, 
in a compendious form, than will be found in the 
bulky forthcoming folio report—if ever it now 
come forth. The High Church party resented 





* This was done last spring, in an article in John. 
stone's Magazine, entitled, Thady Blake and the Poor- 
Law Commissioners ; much of the same kind of statis. 
tical information, embodied in Mr Inglis’ work, will 
also be found in an article in Taif’s Mayazine for April 
1833, upon the Partiamentary Report on the State of 


Ireland; but the story of Ireland’s wrongs cannot be 
told too often. 
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and opposed the appointment of the commission- 


_ inquiry, which, even when partially prosecuted, 


hoded no gudd to the Charech. The report Mr 
Inglis has given by anticipation, is sensible and 
accurate, He had the advantage of his own per- 
sonal inguities ; the free opinions of intelligent 
persons of all classes, and of all parties, and the 
information embodied in previous reports upon 
the state of Ireland. Parther reports upon the 
state of that country are truly a farce. Enough 
has been said in thirty years; it is time to do. 
In a few words we may give the substance of 
Mr Inglis’ report :—Rent of land is highest in 
Leinster, nextin Munster ; Ulster comes third — 
and land is lowest in Connhught, where it is let 
by the lump, Employment is very scarce, and 


| wages, or the price of the labour performed, does 
men of the towns, among whom very few | 


not exceed fourpence a-day on the whole yearly 
earnings. Cabins are wretched, miserably fur- 
nished, and high-rented. The diet of the people, 
save in Ulster where things are better, consists 
of a scanty meal or two of potatoes, with the 
addition, at times, of a little butter-milk. As 
for clothing, an English beggar would not pick 
off the ground the clothes worn by old and 
young of the lower classes in Leinster, Munster, 
and Connaught. There is, in general, no work for 
women and children. The rent of the con-acre 
varies from £7 up to £12. From many districts the 
men, and chiefly the married men, go yearly to 
England in search of employment, Pawnbrokers’ 
shops are exceedingly numerous in all the towns, 
and so regulated, that the interest upon 1s. lent, 
with the expense of the duplicate, amounts to 
8s. 8d. per annum. Excepting in Ulster, there 
are no mechanies’ libraries. Early marriages 
among the lower class are universal. The chief 
causes of litigation are poverty and competition 
for land. ‘The chief causes of outrages and 
assaults are, (according to Mr Inglis,) disputed 
possession, disputed boundary, trespass of eattle, 
and distraining for rent. We would add, as even 
stronger causes, competition for land, which, in 
Ireland, is, in fact a struggle for dear life, and 
the enforced collection ef tithes and ef county- 
rates. Having already, upon a subject always 
apt to lead us too far, considerably exceeded the 
prescribed limits, we must take an abrupt leave 
of “ IrrLanp In 1834.” We are sensible that we 
have scarce done justice to Mr Inglis’ book. It 
deserves a more rigid scrutiny—more blame, 
and certainly more praise, both for its object and 
its spirit. We have done still less justice te the 
feelings which many of its representations are 
calculated to arouse in minds familiar with the 
history, or, in equivalent words, with the wrongs 
of Ireland. 


Oh, pardon us! THOV BLEEDING PIECE OF EARTH! 
If we are tame and gentle with thy murderers! 
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GU TZLAFF’S SKETCH OF CHINESE HISTORY. 


Mr Gurzuarr has again deserved wel! of the 
British Public. Not thet bis book approaches 
to what we desire to «ee written in revard of 
China ; for it is immethodical—distvibuted by 
chronological instead 6f natural epochs, and 
therefore it does not present events in proper 


or relative size; it fails in conveying to 
the general reader easy or even definite 


notions of the geographical progress of the 
Celestial Empire ; and there is room for doubt, 
whether, with the exception of fidelity, the 
author has much of the spirit of an Historian. 
As a collection of facts, however, the work is 
faithful ; it is a trustworthy excerpt from the 
Chinese records; abounding in characteristic 
anecdote, its interest and authenticity greatly 
advance it before the deceiving outline of 
Duhalde ; and it will give many who have 
hitherto drawn their whole knowledge from the 
pages of this compiler, and many more who know 
nothing of China at all, opportunity of witness- 
ing something of the pregress, the actions, and 
the feelings of a People, who compare dates with 
Assyria and Ethiopia—w?v were powerful during 
the days of Cyrus—who, so early as the reigns 


of Augustus and Trajan, had stretched their | 


authority over the vast regions of Central Asia, 
and, by statesmanship 0° a high order, conso- 
lidated its Nations into a great and compact 
federative system—a People who have seen the 
sun go down on all th t was boastful in the 
western world, surviving through many “icissi- 
tudes, and retaining thei» character, their man- 
ners, their sway in Or-ental Asia, uatil the 
present hour. For the student of a more 
thoughtful cast, here also is new food for medi- 
tation. Under the robe of a distant, « strange, 
and somewhat fantastic form of society, how 
improving to trace out the passions, affee- 
tions, and energies—the urarr of our common 
humanity; and it does not detract from the 
interest of the survey, that we find, if we have 
much to give, that there is also something to 
receive, and that the benefits will not all reckon 
on one side, when the Eastern and Western Races 
shall be brought into closer correspondence by 
the moulding power of civilization. By aid of 
Mr Gutzlaff, we hope, in this brief paper, to 
bring out a few glimpses of such truths. 

The form of the virtual government of China, 
is the simplest possible. The despotisra of the 
Emperor is as unlimited as despotism can be ; 
i. e. his will is checked oniy by the character of 
his people, or their indisposition to suffer more 
than acertain quantity of evil. There are neither 
“mujor” nor “ minor” »arons in the empire, 
dignity and property being dependent upon the 
sovereign’s will, From the earliest foundation of 
the monarchy, which evidently dates from the 
patriarchal age of the Chinese people, this simple 
organization has existed, only troubled in its 
course by the imprudence of the founder of the 











dynasty of Tcheou, who, some hundred years 
previous to our secular war, rewarded his 
generals after the old fashion of Europe, by 
granting them absolute possession of large 
domains, From this sprung an exact equiva- 
lent to our feudalism ; and so strangely alike is 
human nature, whether inhabiting on the banks 
of the Hoangho or the Seine, that, in perusing the 
annals of the period which elapsed ere its subse. 
quent extinction by one of China’s most vigorous 
sovereigns, one might conceive one’s self shudder- 
ing over the glories of the Noblesse of La Grande 
Nation, as chronicled in the earlier pages of the 
terrible narrative of Sismondi. 

Although the government is precisely as now 
described, its operation is, of course, veiled in 
China. In no country superior to the estate of 
barbarism, does, irresponsible power of any sort 
venture to appear as it really is, or to claim 
homage purely on its own account; generally we 
find it covered over by some sentimental sanc- 
tion, because of thraldom to which the people are 
induced tu tolerate its oppressions ; and the 
nature of this sentiment—moere clearly, perhaps, 
than any other characteristic—points out the 
position at which the mass are halting in the way 
towards social improvement. Now, if we judge 
them by this principle, the Chinese are in a 
most promising condition, The main prop of 
their despotism is the common belief in the exist- 
ence of an arrangement, which contains a nearer 
approach to the essentials of good government, 
than has yet been accomplished by any of the 
great nations of Europe. The Emperor is sup- 
posed fettered by a necessity imposed on him by 
the ancient laws, to select his functionaries from 
a body of men rising in rank according to their 
knowledge, the claim of each individual being 
determined by impartial personal examination. 
The mandarincelass, in theory, is a free aristocracy 
of intellect, its lowest distinctions are open to all, 
and deserving mandarins ascend to the loftiest 
honours, simply by passing through the foregoing 
rational and testing ordeal. ‘The theory, indeed, 
is not actualized ; but the degree in which prac- 
tice corresponds with it, is unquestionably the 
chief power by which force and unity have, from 
time immemorial, been given to so vast a govern.. 
ment ; and—what is of the utmost moment—the 
Chinese mind has thus been habituated for ages 
to recognize the Law, that powreR sHoULD BE As 
KNOWLEDGE, and that knowledge is not determin- 
able by the accidents of position in society. On 
this principle, therefore, which is the true and the 
practicable St Simonianism—the very end and 
aim of all rational reform—we may be quite sure 
that the inhabitants of that country are prepared 
to cleanse or reconstruct their political fabric ; 
and, at all events, they are superior to delusions 
concerning the rights and duties of faetitious 
‘“‘ orders’ —to all conceptions so destructive and 
rid.culous,as that knowledge will be as rank, with- 
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out the preliminary provision that rank shall be 
as knowledge—to all vain endeavours to extract 
disinterestedness and statesmenship from men 
educated in conceit, unsociability, and ignorance 
—to the old and battered hope of plucking grapes 
from thorns, or figs of thistles. If, in this Western 
region, there be Nations, on whom, haply, such 
lighthath yet scarce dawned, and if ouriatercourse 
with the East must, of necessity, be commenced in 
jocularity, assuredly t helaugh, inthe first instance, 
ought not to be directed against the Chinese! 
These practical and imaginative tea- producers 
dothus not fail in sentiment—or in their concep. 
tion of what government ought to be. What 
they fail in is knowledge of the mode by which 
practice may be made conform to theory. No 
Simon de Mountford has yet arisen to guide 
them in the true way, by accident ; and no other 
lucky chance has revealed the power and the 
mystery of the principle of representation. With- 
out it, there can, of course, be no steadfast or 
peaceful security, that the constitutional system 
of appointments be attended to; and, accordingly, 
the Emperor contrives to introduce as much 
corruption, as much sheer venality, and as much 
consequent tyranny, as some of ourselves were 
wont to witness, during that never-to-be-for- 
gotten epoch of Schedule A, when the members of 
our Lower House waxed fat on “ independence.” 
The practical history of Chinese government is, 
in truth, nothing other than what the history of 
such a government would be, under any cireum- 
or in any meridian, The emperor cor- 
rupts his officers, sells his offices, and fleeces his 
people, generally to the utmost verge of endur- 
ance—which limit isever and anon overpassed, 
to the production of revolts, and the risk of his 
dethronement. This latter rude check is the 


stances, 


only check the Chinese know of ; but they 
put it in efficient action. Their annals num- 
her upwards of a score of distinct dynasties, 


all of which—two or three excepted—came to a 
violent termination from internal causes ; and 
no dynasty, during its existence, has failed to be 
chastened, purified, and warned, by various and 
salutary rebellions. The notion that 
the Chinese are a multitude of ignorant and im- 
passive slaves, is the merest folly. They are 
only an exceedingly conservative, because a re- 
flecting people—never acting on impulse—and 
only constrained to endure a certain modicum of 

, by their ignorance how to amend them. Their 
attachment to antiquity and to their monarchy, 
fees nothing farther than this. The whole ex- 
ternal configuration of their constitutional law 
has already been brought into conformity with 
reason ; and they prudently exercise their one 
rude mode—itself fraught with evil—of checking 
abuses in practice. Alone, amongst civilized 
states, have they arrived at this condition ; and 
the true wonder i is, not in reference to what they 
do not know, but to what they have discovered and 
realized, Let it be remarked, that the civiliza- 
ion of China is wholly indigenous. What it 
POssesses is of home growth ; the Chinese live at 
the extremities of the world, end have enjoyed 


ung very 
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none of the benefits of communication. What 
nation of Europe would have flourished—would 
even have evisted under circumstanees so un. 
toward? Besides the ennobling influences of 
Christianity, there has been poured into the veins 
of the secial frame of England, whatever is life- 
giving in the free philosophy of Greece—the 
stern manhood of Rome, and the chivalrous and 
elsewhere unknown frankness of the Germans. 
We were by turns excited by the sight and 
rumour of Saracenic polish, and wooed to adven- 
ture by the tales borne by the mariners who fol- 
lowed Columbus. And still are we collecting into 
our bosom the wisdom, and experience, and heroism 
of kindred nations. The heart of our masses 
still glows with a fire which will never die on the 
remembrance of the name of Washington ; and, 
at this moment, are we emerging from a Revo- 
lution worthy of all sacrifice, but which has cost 
no blood, save that which flowed on the streets 
of Paris! But Chma is ali Chinese. Every 
people, save this off-shoct of the Mongols, has 
been acted on by so many extraneous impulses, 
that the character or original determination of 
the parent-stock, may form no greater a part of 
its final civilization, than the waters of the in- 
fant Mississippi, of that mighty confluence which 
disembogues into the Ocean. China is thus a 
wonderful and a solitary phenomenon. Here is 
a ground which the philosophic historian and 
the searching annalist have long sighed for— 
why, at this late day, does it remain to be ex- 
plored? Here is an experimentum crucis for 
the phrenologist—no foreign influences have 
troubled the civilization before him—it is and 
must be simply a developement of the native 
tendencies of the Chinese ; and, in this astonish- 
ing social structure—astonishing amid all its 
imperfections—reared, completed, and preserved 
in circumstances so unwonted and unpromising, 
there is distinct and solid proof, that when 
the mind of that People shall be excited, sharp- 
ened, and drawn out by close and constant in- 
tercourse with Nations of a different type, they 
will become in a/l respects, as they already are 
in many, one of the most remarkable, and pro- 
bably of the greatest People of the earth. 

But of general speculation enough. We pro. 
ceed, by assistance of Mr Gutzlaff, to make pal- 
pable a few characteristics of the Chinese. If it 
shall seem that hitherto the British public has 
done little but misrepresent them, the British 
public may yet be consoled—we only repay the 
Chinese in their own coin, Like Greeks, Ro- 
mans, Englishmen—it is their custom to de. 
signate all Nations of whom they know nothing, 
by the complimentary title of—barbarians ! 

First then, good reader, you shall have a few 
specimens of exergy of various sorts in the Pos. 
sessors of power. These specimens are given 
simply that you may be disabused—not that we 
like them. These are given in proof that 
Chinese history is not deficient even in that sort 
of heroes which, until lately, occupied the 
largert space in our European histories—heroes 
whose first virtue is silfulness, aud who owe 
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apotheosis to the intensity—not to the direction 
of their passions. In private life, that man is 
greatest who exercises the greatest self-con- 
trol: in the case of herves, judgment pro@eeds 
on the opposite rule—merit ascending through 
the degrées of a graduated scale, until it reaches 
the elevation of that of Rabelais’ Gargantua, 
whose noble accomplishment it was to eat three 
pilgrims garnished with salad to his breakfast. 
The Chinese, in sooth, do not admire such he- 
roes with the fervour of Englishmen—paying 
their unromantic devotions to individuals of a 
different cast ; but the few instances now pre- 
sented may serve to expel the nvtion that they 
are a dull people, fit for nothing of that which 
our poets have called great—a foolish notion, as 
will just be seen, foolish even in its wider sense, 
for the annals of this People contain details of 
a military service and a military genius, which fre- 
quently overcame the deserts and difficult passes 
of central Asia,—they narrate successful contests 
with barbarians, whose kindred shot terror 
through the disciplined hosts of Rome; and, 
amongst other names worthy of being ranked 
with an Alexander or a Napoleon, they enrol 
that of the brave, the generous, and the simple 
yet princely Kublai.® 

The admirers of great men after the type of 
our Eighth Henry, styled by historians “ the 
most magnificent of monarchs,” will doubtless 
very much admire something of an oriental 
similitude of him. 

K ve was naturally vicious. He saw the decline of the 
imperial authority, and endeavoured to chastise the un- 
ruly nobles. Yew-she, governor of Mung-shan, saw the 
tempest approaching ; and in order to avert it, gave his 
daughter, Mo-he, an artful crafty woman, to Kte. Charmed 
with her appearance, Koe abandoned all thoughts of 
war. In order to please her, he built a room coated with 
jasper; all the furniture was adorned with precious 
stones; and in this place he celebrated the orgies of the 
most degraded licentiousness. In his court he had piles 
of meat, and ponds of wine, to which he invited his vo- 
taries to indulge in all kinds of excesses. History ought 
never to have dwelt upon the monstrous debaucheries 
which were here practised without shame or reluctance. 
A minister, who remonstrated with his sovereign, was 
beheaded ; upon this, E-yin, another faithful servant, 
withdrew, which occasioned murmuring throughout the 
nation. Ching-tang, a descendant of Hwang-te, was 
highly displeased with the proceedings of his sovereign, 
who grew daily worse; and with the extreme cruelty 
with which he treated his subjects, As he held a here- 
ditary barony, that of Shang, of the crown, he afforded 
an asylum to all the faithful ministers of the emperor, 


who were forced from the presence of their lord. E-yin 
advised Ching-tang to dethrone the monster. Ching-tang 


at first refused, but being overcome by the solicitations of 
the multitude, he took up arms; protesting, that he was | 


not seeking Wis own advantage, but only executing the 
decree of Heaven. The Supreme Emperor, he said, has 
ejected Kée; I go to punish him for his crimes; cleaved 








® Kublai was a Mongol; but so are the Chinese. Place 
the Chinese in Mor gola, and they will speedily take on 
all the peculiarities of Mongols, dropping those of Chinese; 
the reverse occurs on the transplantation of the Mongols, 
Here is visible, and alone in action, the differencing 
power of circumstances, Facts of the utmost moment 
might be evolved from this phenomenon by the philoso- 
phical anvalist. if we can infer fiom the music and 
ecraps of lays cuilected by Pallas, the Mongols are highly 
imagiuative—the Chinese scldum eXercise any imagiua- 
tion. 





——— 
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to me to the last. The two armies comirg in sight, K%e 
suffered a defeat, and surrendered himself to the victor; 
but feigning repentance, he only prayed that his life 
might be spared. Ching-tang willingly left him ia pos. 
session of the throne, and returned to his own principa. 
lity. Kée promised to reform his past ertors. But 
scarcely was he again seated upon the throne, when he 
relapsed into his former enurmities, and threatened te re. 
venge himself upon Tang. But Tang again marching 
with a numerous army against the faithless monarch, the 
imperial troops, at the sight of the enemy, threw down 
their arms and fled. Ké&e escaped, and, forsaken by the 
whole world, died an iguominious death in exile, 1766, 


The Chinese, we see, did, in the end, put in | 
action the check formerly spoken of; and they | 


are not to be despised bevause they bore so 
much, by any one in this country at least, who 


maketh remembrance of a certain patron of a 


cameleopards. The following goes beyond Henry 
somewhat. The * Garden of Stags!’ Who 
has forgotten Louis the Fifthteenth’s celebrated 
‘* Pare aux Cerfs?” There is an odd coinci- 
dence between the ingenuities of Royal virtue 
in the West and East! For Chow's other 
amusements, substitute letgres de cachet, and the 
dungeons of the Bastile. The likeness will then 
be closer—it is difficult to say which is the most 
merciful. Chow, however, excels in energy ; and 
his death, as Gutzlaff says, was quite worthy 
of that of Sardanapalus. Be the check again 
noticed. 
To set it a-going in France required another 
generation. 


Chow-sin, the last emperor of this family, ascenied the © 


thrgne in 1134 B.c. He was naturaily of a cruel and 
restless disposition. Being a man of powerful mind and 
strong passions, he very soon excelled in all kinds of 
wickedness. The endeavour to put any restraint on his 
violent passions was without avail; and his vices were 


rather nourished by Tan-ke, an infamous, but beautiful & 
Every vice found in her an advocate and pro. 7 


woman, 
moter. She imitated the shameless concubine of Kée, by 
publicly exhibiting the most abominable scenes of de- 
bauchery. There was a garden of stags, splendidly 
adorned, where these orgies of lust were nightly celebrat- 


ed. But her cruelty was still greater than her licentious- @ 
Seeing that the court and the whole family had 7 
fallen into contempt, she inveighed against the ligttness 7 


ness, 


of punishments; and, to remedy the evil, made an iron 
vessel, which, when heated red-hot, the criminal was 
obliged to hold in his hands till they were roasted. She 


also erected a brass pillar, which being greased or daubed & 
with unctuous matter, and made slippery, was laid overa 7 
Across this pillar the criminal was compelled te 7 


fire. 
walk, until, after many vain efforts, he fell into the 
flames, which afforded the greatest delight to Tan-ke. 
The emperor Chow was equally ferocious. He ripped 
up the belly of a female, that he might behold the fetus 
in the womb ; and with his own hands murdered a lady, 


who refused to comply with his inordinate desires. Ona 


cold morning, seeing several persons walking over the 
ice, he thought them very hardy, and ordered their legs 
to be cut off, that he might inspect the marrow of their 
bones. Wang-wang, his minister, the father of Woo- 
wang, remonstrating against these enormities, was thrown 
into prison, where he perfected the Yib-king, the symbo- 
lical bovk of the Chinese. His son, Wovo-wang, greatly 
cejected at the sufferings indicted on his father, sent 3 
beautiful female to the tyrant, who, captivating him with 
her charms, procured the liberty of the minister. When 
several governors bad taken up arms to rid themselves of 
such a monster, Wang-wang oppored their design, and 
re-established the peace of the empire. Having arrivedat 
a very old age, he called to him Se-pih Fa, his -on, (afters 
wards Wovo-wang.) and said, “1 au abuut to die; me 


Its operation is not laggard in China, 
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member the last words of your father: there are three 
things which f wish to recommend to you. When there 
is an opportunity for doing well, do not postpone it; be 
anxious to correct your own faults, and be indulgent 
towards others; when there is occasion for acting, act: 
this is the fuundation of virtue” Wang-wang is vreatly 
celebrated in the classical odes of China, where his wis. 
dom is highly extolled and recommended, There is still 
a picture of his observatory extant. 

The grandees in Honan province very soon revolted. 
Woo-wang marched against them; bat instead of finding 
them hostile, they earnestly besought him to free the people 
from such a worthless prince. Woo-wang now began, 
though with some hesitation, to yield to their wishes. 
The rumour of a general defection spread rapidly. ‘Tso0-e, 
a faithful adherent, admonished the emperor to oppose 
the rebellion; Chow laughed at the idea of being terrified 
byvain reports. Pe-kan, Chow’s faithful minister, frankly 
reproyed the prince for his lethargy ; Chow did not furget 
it. “I have heard,” he said, “that a sage’s heart has 
seven apertures; Pe-kan considers himself a sage; and 
he had the heart of Pe-kan immediately torn out, in order 
to inspect it. As Ke-tsze, another minister, did not approve 
of this cruel treatinent of his colleague, he was degraded 
to the rank of a slaye, and confined in a close prison, 
where he feigned madness. 

Woo-wang’s patience was finally exhausted. He 
offered a great sacrifice to Shang-te, invoked Heaven as a 
witness of the justice of their cause, and became the leader 
of the rebellious nobles, who were already in arms, 1122 
n.c. The speeches he delivered on this occasion are 
given at full length in the Shoo-king. By these the 
courage of his soldiers being raised to the highest pitth, 
they all joined in expressing their wish to second Woo- 
wang in overthrowing the tyrant. At the dawn of day 
the two armies came in sight of each other, at Muh-yay ; 
for Chow, when he finally learnt that Woo-wang was in 
earnest, had brought together an innumerable army, 
whose spears appeared like a forest of trees. Woo-wang, 
with a steady pace, made the attack ; the imperial troops 
were thrown into disorder, one regiment pressing upon 
another, tila general confusion ensued, in which so many 
were slain, according to the Shoo-king, that the blood 
flowed like tivulets. Chow-sin, thinking everything 
lost, fled into the palace, and after having adorned him- 
self, like another Sardanapalus, with precious stones, set 
the whole pile on fire. His son, Woo-kang, went forth 
to meet Woo-wang, riding chained in a cart, with a coffin 
at his side. The conqueror received him kindly, freed him 
from his chains, and burnt the coffin. Tan-ke, fearing 
for her life, pnt on her best ornaments, and proceeded 
towards the enemy, in the hope of enchanting the victor 
by her charms. On the way she was met by the soldiers 
of Woo-wang, who had been sent to extinguish the fire in 
the palace. The officers arrested and chained her, and 
she was executed, according to Woo-wang’'s orders, a3 the 
cause of all the evils inflicted on the empire. 

One more scene of this description. We 
would shew that the Chinese royalty has varie- 
ties in its greatness as well as European. The 
following is the portrait of a Mongolian Augus- 
tus. The difference that Augustus was 
suftened, 


is, 


This moderation of Che-hwang-te gained him the 
hearts of the people. It was, however, very difficult for 
him to disguise the mortification he felt at living under 
the surveillance of intrepid censors. As his court was 
filed with ofticers who had been born in foreign states, he 
issued an edict, ordering all foreigners who held govern- 
entappointwwents to leave Tsin. Amongst them was a 
‘an Called Lesze, who regretted to leave a court where 
he had enjoyed such great honours, and therefore repre- 
‘ented to the king of what great use fureigners had been 
in former times to the kingdom of Tsis. The emperor 
tread the paper, admired the ingenuity of the suthor, 
revoked the edict, and made Le-sze his prime-minister. 

“rte possessed all the qualities which Gtted him fur to 


hig 4 situation. J¢ was he who concerted with Che- 
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hwang-te the gigantic plan of subjecting the whole empire 
of China to one sole sovereign. Te accomplish this great 
end, which cansed torrents of blued to flow, they tirst 
amassed a very great ei eet and then sowed discord 
amongst the petty princes ; first exciting them to war, by 
furnishing money and astistance, and then overcoming 
them one by one. But his eruelty alienated all hearts 
from him; and though Che-hwang-te by force of arma 
subjugated whole kingdoing, he was not able to gain the 
good will of the people. 


Before Che-whang-te had énereeded to the throne, be 





| had contracted an intitiacy with the hereditary prince of 








Yen, called Tan, Whén he wid fated upon thé throne, 
Tan paid him a visit, but was cdldly received, which 
made him retury to his own country with disappointment. 
On his return, Fan-yu-ke, an impeffil general, having 
fallen into disgrace, had Hed to Yen. The emperor set a 
price upon his head, but Tan reftised to violate the laws 
of hospitality. Though Tan appeared very sincere in 
his regard towatds Pan-yn-ke, he kept him at his court 
only with the view of fevenging the insult he had 
received. A crafty man, called Kiti¢-ko, was sentto Fan- 
yu-ke, in order to acquaint him with the dreadful fate his 
family had suffered by the Tsin tyrant, on his own ac. 
count. ** You,” he Added, @ will vety soon fall a victim 
to the tyrant; I advise you, therefore, to commiit suicide, 
I shall carry your head to the tyrant, and whilst he is 
viewing it, I shall bury this pontard in his breast: thus 
you will revenge your fatpily, and the empire will be 
freed from slavery.” 

Fan-yu-ke listened with attention; he was enchanted 
with the prospect and cut his throat. King-ko hastened 
with his head to Che-hwanhg.-te, prostrated himeelf, and 
presented it in a box to the etiperor, Whilst he was 
examining it, King-ko drew his poniard, but the emperor 
perceived it in good time; he started, parried the bluw of 
the assassin, received the wotind in his leg, and thus saved 
his life. King-ko was in despair at having missed so 
goed an opportunity of deapatching the moister, and 
again darted his dagger at him, which merely grazed the 
imperial robes. Alter having, upon eXamination, found 
out that the prince of Yen had hired the assassin, te 
attacked Yen, drove the king writ of his capital to Leaou- 
tung, and not yet satisfied with having inflicted so heavy 
a punishment, he satiated his revenge to suifeit by exter. 
minating the whole family. Constantly directing his 
attention to gain the one great object—nnivereal dominion 
—he defeated all thé machinations of the minor princes 
by a steady course of policy ¢ and they were all finally sub. 
dued. Che-hwang-te, whe had before only borne the 
name of Ching-wang, as soon as he saw himeelf the sole 
master of the whole empire, adopted the title of Emperor. 
Puffed up by his many victories, he thought himself by 
no means infeiior to any of the preceding worthies, Shin. 
nung, Yaou, aud Shun ; he therefore adopted the epithet 
of Che, “ beginning first,’ which he placed before the 
title of Emperor. The imperial colour was changed into 
black, 221 B.c., and a tegular system of despotism intro- 
duced. But he did not forget the improvement of his 
country. Astronomy, during the many treubles of the 
state, had fallen intu disuse; he re-established it, and 
published a calendar, Anxious to obliterate all the me. 
mory of sanguinary conquest, he ordered all the arms to 
be brought to his capital, Hten-yang, and obliged his 
numerous suldiers to setile themselves in this city, where 
he endeavoured to surpass all his predecessors in luxury 
and magnificence. The palace was tastefully laid out, 
and enriched with the spoils of many kingdoms; but the 
ease of the court could not soften the prince. He visited 
all the provinces of the empire, made his own obser vations, 
and even penetiated to the great ocean. With acarcely 
any train, he traversed valleys and plains, a’ ways intent 
upon his dyty. His vigorous mind was restless; he 
could not brook the reprovches of the literati, nor con- 
form to their advice of introducing the old order of 
things—he wishe] tu be a founder, not a resiorer of an 
empire. 


Duting the dark forrdrs of 


tyranny, Ch'na 
in every age, cou!d boast of its C 4 : 


urtius. Eveh 
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when the Nation seems passive, fine traits of 
individual intrepidity break through to lighten 
the scene, and at the expense of heroic sacrifice 
to invoke and ensure relief. The following 
remonstrance was addressed to our friend, as 
aforegoing—Che-hwang-te :— 


The exile of his mother, who lived in the utmost 
wretchedness, roused the minds of some philosophers to 
expostulate with the prince upon his impiety and unheard- 
of cruelty. “Filial piety,” they remarked, “is the first 


of all virtues, against which you wantonly offend.”” The | 


emperor, highly indignant at their freedom, prohibited, 


under pain of death, similar remonstrances ; and, in order | 


to shew that he was in earnest, always held a naked 
sword whenever he gave audience. But notwithstanding 
this threat, twenty-seven literati, venturing to represent 


the matter again, were immediately despatched; and in | 
order to strike terror into the people, their limbs were | 


hung up outside the palace. Yet the veneration in which 
filial piety is held, inspired another intrepid man, called 
Maoun-ts/aou, to venture to upbraid the emperor. “ A 
man,” he said, “ who lives as it he were never to die, a 
prince who governs as if he could never lose his kingdom, 
will not long enjoy what he possesses ;-—the first possesses 
a life of Which he does not know the price, the second an 
empire which he does not know how to preserve. Be 
pleased to hear me for one moment.” The emperor 
granted him the request. Maou continued: “ You have 
put to death the pretended father ot two children who, 
being brought forth by your mother, were your brothers. 
You have most barbarously massacred your nearest kind- 
red, your brethren. You have exiled her to whom you 
owe your lite. Whether or not she has committed those 
crimes Which are imputed to her is not the question; I 


only wish to point out to you, that a son whom she has 


nursed in her lap has no right to treat her according to 


the rigour of the law. You have butchered the sages | 


who exposed your nefarious actions. Can the heinous 
crimes of the barbarous and voluptuous Kee, and of the 
ferocious Chow, be compared with yours? They lost 
the empire; I tremblejfor you, if you do not hasten to 
amend your life. 
own advantage, and I shall die content.”’ 

The emperor, struck with the intrepidity of the sage, 
pardoned his freedom of speech, After having expressed 
his regret that he could no more revive those whom he 
had cruelly butchered, he went himself, accompanied by 


Maou, to recal his mother. Maou was retained at court 


as a faithful adviser. 


Many anecdotes of this sort are faithfully 
‘recorded by Gutzlaff ; but our limits are fixed. 
We cannot refrain, however, from transcribing, 
for the benefit of the Duchess of Abrantes, an 
necount of the female whom Gutzlaff whimsically 
denominates Mrs Ching-Yih ; and, with a notice 
of a Chinese Pulcheria, we shall close this part 
of ourextracts. Be it remarked, en passant, that 
it is absurd to accuse the Chinese of cowardice 
in the wholesale. They cannot fight, it is true, 
in unusual circumstances ; but they can fight 
notwithstanding. They gave the Dutch, for in- 
stance, several sound drubbings ; and, when gain 
is in prospect, the Dutch are no cowards. 


blue, the black, the white. Ching-yih, their commander, 
wished to imitate Ching-ching-kung, who had fought in 


order to drive the Tartars out of China; but he was 
drowned, and his wife assumed the command ; whilst she | 


created Paou, a poor fisher boy, whom her husband had 
picked up, her heutenant. 
laws, by which good order and fair treatment of each 
other were enforced. The people on shore were to be paid 








This is all 1 have to tell you, for your | 


| grace from his imperial imajesty. 


' conclude the treaty. 


| and fired salutes. 


She promulgated a code of 
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for their provisions and ammunitions, and the severest 
discipline introduced amongst these lawless hordes, 

A squadron, consisting of fifteen junks, was despatched 
against them, and likewise taken ; the commanding man- 
darin, not meeting with death from the hands of the 
prates, committed suicide. Another fleet sent out against 
them, set all sail to come up, but when the mandarin per- 
ceived the great number of vessels, he was anxious to 
escape. The pirates followed, and a calm ensuing, they 
jumped into the sea, boarded the mandarin’s junks, and 
took six of them. 

Their daring valour, however, was at least once disap. 
pointed: an imperial fleet of 106 sail attacked them, set 
fire to their sails, and burned at their rudders. The pi- 
rates were thrown into confusion, two hundred were taken 
prisoners, and several junks captured. <A _ pirate’s wife 
defended herself desperately in a boat, and wounde}! se- 
veral soldiers, but on being wounded by a matchlock ball, 
she fell back, and was taken prisoner. This disgrace they 
wiped off, by a total defeat of the imperial fleet, in the 
bay of Kwang-chow, where Ching-yih’s widow herself 


| commanded. A squadron, commanded by admiral Kwei, 


was likewise either destroyed or captured, so that there 
remained no other alternative to the Chinese government, 
but the cutting off of all supplies All vessels, large as 
well as smail, were detained in the harbours, and no 
communication allowed. But this measure was produc- 
tive of another evil; for the Pirates saw themselves obliged 
to ascend the rivers, and to plunder along the banks. 

Some Englishmen were captured, and detained prison. 
ers on board. They witnessed the depradations which 
the pirates committed in the rivers about Canton, and 
saw the destruction of several cities and villages. A fleet 
sent to repel them was forced back, and the commander 
blew up his own junk. To encourage them in their 
cruelties, the pirate admiral paid for every head brought 
to him, ten dollars; which induced these cruel bucan- 
iers, to kill many innocent people. 

The Chinese government engaged the Portuguese, at 
Macao, to lend them several ships, well fitted out and inane 
ned. These united fleets, consisting of ninety-three junks, 


| six ships, a brig, and a schooner, attacked the pirates in a 


bay, under the island Lantao ; but having tried several 
methods to annoy them, and also sent in fire-boats, which 
did no execution, they finally withdrew, chased by the 
Ladrones. 

Government would, perhaps, never have been able to 
reduce them, if Paou had not quarrelled with one of his 
Their contention ended in fighting, a 
bloody engagement ensued, and Paou’s fleet was defeated. 
Sixteen of his vessels fell into the hands of the victor, 
and 300 prisoners were butchered. Opo-tae, fearing the 
vengeance of Mrs Ching-yih, tendered his submission to 
government. In the paper he sent to court, he adduces 
instances from history, which prove, that robbers obtained 
He mentions poverty 
as the original cause which had driven them to despair, 
and hopes for mercy. Opo-tae went over, with 8000 men, 
and was made a naval mandarin. 

Mrs Ching-yih, having shewn herself willing to ac- 
commodate atiairs, received a commissioner on board. The 
pirate fleet sailed up towards the Bocca Tigris, and the 
governor of Canton came out to meet them, in order to 
As the governor approached, the 
pirates hoisted their flags, played on their instruments, 
Many thousand spectators were stand. 
ing on shore, to witness this reconciliation. Foilowed by 
Faou, and three officers, Mrs Ching-yih went on board 
the mandarin vessel; all fell on their hands and knees, 


chiefs, Opo-tae. 


. bic tik : ; and prostrated themselves, whilst they received her gra- 
The pirates were divided into six large squadrons, un- | 
der different flags; the red, the yellow, the green, the 


cious pardon, and promise for future good treatment. But 
the appearance of some war junks, anda Portuguese ship, 


_ causing the pirates to fear that some treachery was in- 


tended, they immediately hoisted sail, and the negotiations 
were broken off. Mrs Ching-yih, convinced of the 
honesty of the governor, offered to proceed alone to Cane 
ton, and conclude the treaty of peace This the pirates 
would not allow, until two mandarins arrived, and ase 
sured them that no treachery was intended. She went, 


with several wives of the pirates, to the provincial city; 
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the treaty was signed, the fleet surrendered, Paou became 
a mandarin, and cruised against his former associates, 
who had not yet submitted ; and the common sailors were 
either permitted to enter the service of his Majesty, or to 
retire to their homes, after having received an indemnifi- 
cation. Thus were the pirates suppressed. The gover- 
nor received, for his great merits in pacifying the seas, a 
peacock’s feather with two eyes. There have been several 
Maids of Orleans, in China; but it was reserved for these 
degenerate times, to produce a naval heroine, who in 
peace and war was equally great, and who ruled over a 
band of savages with sovereign power. 


The women in China are manifestly not to 
be sneered at, any more thanthe men. Mrs 
Ching-Yih, we doubt not, would have been a 
very Zenobia in Palmyra, and have turned down 
the thumb in sentence on the suppliant gladiator, 
as readily as any Cornelia of them all. The 
following is a sweet picture—as sweet as may be 
looked for among the unimaginative Chinese. 
The soil of thorns may also nourish the modest 
and deep-souled violet. 


Under his reign lived a celebrated lady, Pan-hwuy-pan, 
sister to the historian Pankoo. She was descended from 
an ancient, noble family, and excelled in learning, as 
well asin modesty. Married to one of the literati at the 
age of fourteen years, she acquitted herself of the duties of 
a wife and mother so excellently, that she has become a 
pattern for all succeeding ages. Her brother Pankoo, 
was just engaged in the revision of Sze-ma-tsein, and the 
composition of the history of Han, when she became a 
widow, and assisted him materially in his labours; when 
Tow-heen being disgraced, her brother shared, as a 
partisan, the same lot, and died of grief in a prison. The 
Emperor to make up, at least in some degree, for the 
dishonour done to the family, assigned to Pan-hwuy-pan 
apartments in the palace. Here she published the joint 
labour of herself and her brother, a history which com- 
mences with Kaou-tsoo and ends with Wang-mang, from 
206 B. c. to aA. D. 23. She became finally the instructress 
of the empress, and was the leading star of the imperial 
court. In this capacity, she wrote her instructions for 
females, comprised in seven rules, in which she asserts 
that the female sex is the lowest of the human species, 
and that to them belongs the execution of inferior duties. 
Formerly, when a daughter was born, she was laid on 
the ground upon rags, where she was for three days for- 
gotten and neglected. On the third day, the ‘father 
presented her to the family, whilst he laid before her 
some bricks, her only toys. ‘* Think on the degraded 
state, young ladies, which nature has assigned to you, 
and fulfil your ‘uties accordingly! But the daughter 
does not always remain a daughter; when, having reached 
the state of maturity, she becomes a wife; and it is in 
this state of life that she has to show the most im- 
plicit obedience to her lord; her all belongs to her 
husband ; she has nothing to claim, nothing to possess ; 
her husband is her heaven, her all. Her husband 
possesses the most unbounded liberty; he may marry 
during the life of his wife, or after her death, as many 
wives as he chooses; but in a woman a second marriage 
is criminal. She has to obey the relations of her husband 
with pious reverence, and to serve them in every way. 
Fven when she is repudiated and neglected, she ought to 
ove and to obey her husband.’’ Such are the sentiments 
of China’s greatest daughter upon her own sex; if she 
had said, you ought to be-the abject slaves of your hus- 
bands, she would have comprehended her seven rules in 
one sentence, But this most unnatural degradation of 
the fair sex recoils with double force upon their oppress- 
ors, who will remain semi-barbarians, so long as they 
enslave the fairest and most virtuous part of the human 
species. #Thias celebrated writer died in the 70th year of 
the age, praised and regretted by all the learned of the 


empire. She is still considered as one of the best writers 
that China ever produced. 


We were led into the idea of giving the earlier 
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of these extracts, by the desire to shew, that a 
due amount of that trash, of which until recently 
our histories were composed, exists among the 
Chinese annals. Let it not be fancied that 
the monarchs of this great Empire are all like 
these! To the illustrious Kublai we have already 
alluded ; and if none equalled him in the remark- 
able union of genius and modesty, the talents of 
a warrior and the virtues of a citizen, China 
boasts of many more, worthy of all renown, and 
on whom that immortality has rightly been 
bestowed, which is composed of the grateful 
remembrances of posterity. Indeed, it could 
hardly fail, that such men should exist in num- 
bers. Onthe dethronement of a dynasty, the 
Chinese have never thought themselves under 
necessity to borrow a monarch from the family of 
some petty Mongol prince ; but, acting with that 
view to fitness which universally distinguishes 
them, it is their custom to raise to the throne 
their own most virtuous and remarkable Citizen. 
The founders of the new dynasties are thus al- 
ways great men ; and, spite of the deteriorating 
influence of the hereditary principle, sovereigns 
entitled to repute have also and not unfrequent- 
ly arisen during their course. ‘The Chinese point 
to the tombs of such monarchs. ‘These and the 
graves of their great historians, moralists, and 
poets, are their Mecca and Medina, their shrine 
of the Lady of Loretto, their Vatican, and their 
Pope’s toe. By such objects, their religious 
feelings are nurtured, and by no other. Per- 
haps the thought of them does as much good as 
the venerative remembrance of St. Anthony, or 
a series of unkept vows to the Virgin. But we 
must on with our task. We shall now offer a few 
indications relative to the people of China, on 
which conclusions, important in every way, hang. 
First, let us approximate to that character, by 
marking what qualities they do admire ; for, as 
already hinted, they are not such as the former of 
those now signalized. There is no mark of the 
moral capabilities of a people more distinct 
and unequivocal, than the qualities or attri- 
butes towards which they accord the national 
laurel. Although the assumption that such qua- 
lities represent the actual moral condition is to- 
tally inadmissible, they yet form collectively the 
type to which the public mind looks, and towards 
which, in the course of improvement, it tends tu 
approach. The actual or existing morals of a 
nation are dependent, to a large amount, on its 
physical, and still more on its economical condi- 
tion. The state, for instance, of the Chinese my- 
riads in regard to food, is itself the cause of the 
developement of irregularity and revolting crime 
—a fact which will nothing astonish the close ob- 
server of our own home concerns, The question 
of moral capability is thus quite distinct from the 
question as to existing morals: the former is the 
law—the latter the disturbance; this unfolds 
into what untoward shapes the mind of a people 
may be forced by accident—that informs us what 
tiey would become of themselves; the one is 
factitious and essentially transitory—the other, 


if not permanent and absolute, may at least be 
K 
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reckoned so in all speculations regarding those 
few ages which bound our future. The true 
heroes, the consecrated benefactors in Chinese 
history, do in fact simply make known what our 
best and least bigotted travellers tell us of the 
existing people. The virtues which canonize a 
man are simplicity, rationality, and benevolence. 
To be great, signifies to do good—to patronise 
industry, to exhibit cheerfulness, and to honour 
parents. These, amid imperfections and crimes, 
govern, at the present moment, the heart of 
Chinese humanity ; and, in the pictures which 
history has left as examples, what would be 
thought to sully or obscure is of course dropped. 
The three great men whose reigns fill up “ the 
Hervic Age,” and by whose characters, the Em- 
perors who aspire after what is good still mould 
themselves, are Yaou, Shun, and Yu. The fol- 
lowing are portraits in outline :— 

Yaou was frugal in his food, and almost mean in his 
dress 5 to study the happiness of his people was his sole 
Unwearied in his researches, he made annual 
tours throughout the ciapires; bis arrival was anxiously 
looked for; his presence, as refreshing as that of the rain 
upon the parched soil. What he taught in words he in- 
cule ted by example. “© Strive,” he said, for wisdom, and 
render virtue conspicuous ; show obedience to your supe- 
riors, be kind, be condescending ; thus you will promote 
harmony, and all the nation will be happy.” Without 
effort he promoted virtue, his sole example being sufficient 
to render the whole nation virtuous; “virtue ran with 
the speed of a postilion; and he thus ruled the nation as 
easily as he could turn a finger in the palm of his hand.” 
A rare instance, and, if true, the only one in all history! 


business, 


After Yaou came Shun. 
on some truths, which we are only beginning 
to descry a glimpse of. China, good reader, is, 
after all, not so barbarous ! 

The modest Shun, when he was ealled to participate 
in the throne, long refused so high an honour, upon the 
plea of being unworthy to reign, but Yaou conferred 
upon him the dignity, without the least hesitation ; yet 
Shun could not allow himself to be called emperor as 
long as Yaou lived. On his tour through the empire, he 
paid respect to all the gods by continual sacrifices. These 
tours, though called hunts, were made with the sole object 
of examining into the state of the country, and redressing 
all kinds of grievances. He reduced the criminal laws 
to a code, which forms at this day the basis of the Chinese 
laws, Sze-ma-ts’en gives some examples of his punish- 
ments To reform the northern barbarians, he sent 
Kwan.-tow, an officer in disgrace, to the Tsung moun- 
tain. Kwan, who, without success, engaged in draining 
the marshes, was exiled to the Yu mountains. In erder 
to render the southern savages more tractable, the San- 
mneaou nation was sent thither, to establish colonies 
amongst them, whilst Kaou went among the eastern bar- 
barians to teach them better manners. Thus, he infiicted 
punishment in such a manner, as at the same time to 
render others happy. As punishments had hitherto been 
extremely barbarous, consisting in branding the face, 
cutting off both nose and ears, &c.; he abolished these 
inhuman modes of punishing, enacted effectual laws to 
prevent crime, and thus proved a great benefactor to his 
country. 

When Yaou died, deeply regretted by all the people, 
Shun withdrew from office for three years, in order to 
bewail the loss of this great emperor, and to yield the 
throne to Yaou's son. But the people deserted the son of 
Yaou to follow Shun, with Joy proclaiming him emperor, 
so that he at length reluctantly yielded to their wishes. 

To record all the eulogiums bestowed upon Shun 
would be tedious ; his reign was most peaceful, his sab- 

jects were virtuous. He raised to great honours the 
descendants of the foregoing dynasty, who had long lived 


Shun knew and acted 





in obscurity. In order to see his actions in a true light, 
he permitted everybody to accuse him whenever he chose. 
His officers were kept in good order by a tribunal invested 
with the power of punishing and rewarding. He was 
not only wise, but ale brave. Neither demons nor appa- 
ritions could terrify him, nor showers of rain, nor peals 
of thunder, make him tremble. 

We record these sketches with vast pleasure. 
They are most emphatic,—they prove the ex- 
istence of rich seeds of wisdom and benevo- 
lence—the yet undeveloped sources of a large 
amount of human happiness, in a quarter of the 
globe, beside whose teeming myriads, even the 
population of Europe is little other than a hand- 
ful. How many things of moment to civilisation 
will flow from the recovery of China from its 
present unfortunate isolation! To Shun suc- 
ceeds Yu, or, as he is termed in distinction, Ta- 
Yu, Yu the Great—precisely as we have dis- 
tinguished our Alexanders, and other barbarian 
conquerors. But Yu's greatness lay not in war. 
He did not destroy, but saved men. He re- 
covered the country from a fearful deluge, and 
taught the arts of peace. Assuredly, there is 
something in a people with so pure an heroic age. 

When SiLun was about to associate Yu with himself 
upon the throne, he addressed him in the following 
nannero— 

‘Come here, Yu, thou hast proved faithful, aud merited 
well in draining the land. Thou art the only sage. 
Thou hast shown thyself dijigent in regulating the 
country; in regulating thy own family than hast been 
careful. Be uot pufikd up by vain conceit; but the 
empire is not envious of thy power, far thou art not vain. 
Thou seest that [encourage merits and praise deserts, 
and therefore thou art to succeed wie upon the throne, for 
to thee belangs this august rauk.” 

Thus encouraged, Yu could address lis officers in 
equally strong language.—“ Be circumspect,” he said— 
** this will save you much anxiety. Never transgress the 
law, never study your ease, never be drowned in pleasure. 
Trust yourselves entirely to the guidance of sages. Never 
act ip opposition to the will of the people, in order to 
honour yeur own Whims. Se neither sluthtul nor negli. 
gent, and even the barbarians of the four quarters of the 
globe will ackuowledge you as their rulers.” The officers 
fyequently replied, and many a wise maxim was uttered 
during those meetings: we know nat, however, how far 
they practised what they so readily approved. Many of 
the maxims are worthy of the consideration of all princes 5 
they are the fruits of good, sound sense, and speak highly 
for the wisdom of those whe uttered them. But Yu did 
nat only profit by the advice of his ministers; the simple 
remark af a common rustic drew his attention. To pre- 
vent @ppression in every shape, aud to gain the necessary 
advice in government affairs, he caused a beil to be placed 
at the gate of the palace; whosoever wished to converse 
with him upon civil affairs, sounded it, and was imme- 
diately admitted. A tablet of iron invited the people ta 
complain of any grievances, which might have been 
occasioned by the oppressive measures of their magistrates. 
There were, likewise, leaden and stone tablets, to induce the 
wise throughout the empire to come and advise him on 
subjects of law, ministerial affairs, &c. He was deeply 
grieved, when he met, in one of his tours, the body of a 
man, who had been assassinated ; but instead of threat- 
ening vengeance, he blamed himself for not having pre- 
vented such a cruel act by a paternal and efficient 
government. 


Instances of the endeavours of the great Em- 
rors to follow in the steps of Yaou, Shun, and 
u, are scattered over these volumeg. ‘The 


Chinese, as already mentioned, are no niggards 
in their praise of any virtue, or any true heroism. 
Military prowess devoted to the public service 
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has also a niche in their national mausoleum, 
i. e. in the public remembrance ; but, in confor- 
mity with the genius of the people, it is never 
immortalized for its own sake, or unless in con- 
sideration of its end. Even the great—the mag- 
nificent Kublai, is less accounted for his con- 
quests, than as the contriver and executor of 
those vast enterprises which intersect all China 
hy canals, and bring her remotest provinces into 
contact. Other three brief extracts must close our 
engagements with Gutzlaff. The following, with 
nrich of the same kind, establishes our previous 
assertion, that the attachment of the Chinese to 
antiquity will never overpass what their lights 
induce them to consider of present use. But it 
has also a far deeper interest; it is at least 
equal to the incident of Ahimelech and the shew- 
bread. 

The harvest had for several years been yery bad; anda 
drought destroying the crop of 153, more than 100,000 
families of the province Kechoo left their homes in search 
of a better country. The mandarins of this district, in 
order to justify their behaviour, produced their defence, 
but were condemned by an imperial envoy, Choo-mao, 
who put them in prison to await their finaldoom. Many 
of the mandarins, despairing of life, committed suicide ; 
others suffered by the hands of the executioner. Amongst 
them was the father of an eunuch, who obtained leave to 
bury his parent. His funeral was very sumptuous, and 
much treasures were interred with the body. Choo-moo, 
indignant at this useless waste of riches, opened the grave, 
and procured from the jewels it contained, food for the 
people. He was, in consequence of this sacrilege, arrested 
by the mandarins, and sent to the capital to receive 
punishment; but when the people heard this, they went 
ina large body to the court, and represented the virtues 
ind love of Cho-moo towards the nation, in language so 
energetic, that the emperor instantly released Choo-moo, 
and appointed him to a very high office in the state. 


Ouy last morceaus will amuse and admonish 
many. The first is too tough, in all probability, 
for our new Administration, and the second may 
safely be recommended to the thoughts of game- 
loving landlords, 


Le-Wang was deaf to these exhortations; “ the only 

ing | want,”’ thought he, “is money ; fill my treasuries, 
iad [Tam satisfied.” To gratify his thirst for gold, he 
created Yung-ee-kung his treasurer. This man, whe 
understood the art of living upon the sweat of the people, 
Was indefatigable in his oppression, and thus became the 
fivourite of his avaricious master. The cry of the op- 
pressed resounding throughout the empire, at length also 
reached the ears of the monarch himself. Anxious to 
discover the malcontents, he inquired their names ; but as 
haou-kung, his minister, refused to betray them, the 
emperor invited some magicians from the Wei state; and 
all those who were pointed out to him by the sorcerers 
suffered death. The astounded people scarcely dared to 
whisper; and Le-wang was filled with delight at having 
succeeded so well in stifling the voice of the people. Once 
a-day he met Chaou-kung, and exclaimed ; “ Have I not 
well succeeded in stilling the complaints ? who dares now 
‘9 open his mouth ¢”—“ This,” replied Chaou-kang, “ is 
hothing but a veil, which prevents you from knowing the 
‘nnermost thoughts; but remember, that it is more peri- 
lous to stop the mouths of the people than to arrest the 
rapids of a torrent. By restraining it, you will only 
cause it to flow over, and do the more injury. If you 
wish to prevent all damage, you oughg to dig a large bed, 
Which can contain all the water. In the same way, those 
who are charged with governing the people ought to grant 
them liberty of speech. That emperor may be said,to 
understand the art of government who permits poets to 
make whatever verses they please, and to enjoy their 
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harmless pastime; who suffers historiane to speak the 
truth ; ministers to give their advice ; labourers to talk 
about their work ; and the nation to speak freely. Thus 
all things will prosper. The tongues of the people are 
like the mountains and rivers, from whence we dig our 


riches, and obtain the necessaries of life.” 
e J 


Woo-te was much devoted to Buddhism, and enter. 
tained a great many priests; but spent a great part of his 
time in hunting. Qnce passing through a corn-field, 
then in the blade, he admired the beauty of it. Fan-yun, 
oue of his friends, remarked: “ You are right; but you 
do not remember the pain it has cost. If you would 
reflect, that this corn has been watered by the sweat of 
the people, and that it is the result of three seasons of the 
year, I am confident your hunting parties would give you 
more pain than pleasure.” From this moment the prince 
abstained from indulging to excess in the practice of 
hunting. He died in 493. 

We have not attempted to offer even an ap- 
proach to an analysis of the Chinese character, 
or a view of the Chinese people. The work be- 
fore us is a “ sketch,” and our remarks are still 
more sketchy. We had intended to complete 
them, by a short developement of the ethical 
philosophy of China, which—as it always must be 
when exclusively of home growth—is a systematic 
view of the popular moral tendencies, some few 
of which we have endeavoured to point out. 
From this purpose we are deterred, partly by the 
confinement of our limits, and partly because it 
would be out of place in a review of Mr Gutzlaff. 
His account of Confucius, and of his greatest 
follower Mencins, are neither complete nor dis- 
criminating—scarce even intelligible; and we 
do not feel disposed to attach to his volumes, 
the entire material of which is 
derived from other sources. Of the illustrious 
Bentham of the East, we may speak at another 
time. 

From this paper, however, and far more from 
the work which oceasioned it, important conclu. 
sions will be drawn. It is manifest, in the first 
place, that the causes of China’s continued isola 
tion are by no means The masg 
are influenced solely by the prejudice against 
strangers, inseparable, in some degree, from a 
state of lasting separation ; but with them the 
prejudice is weak, and will give way to their 
convictions of the utility of intercourse. The 
recent remarkable voyage of the Amherst, and 
the subsequent expedition of the Sy/ph, prove 
that it has already all but given way; and a brief 
experience of trade with our merchants will 
doubtless wholly destroy it. The Mandarins, in 
their repulsion of strangers, besides being swayed 
by the popular sentiment, are actuated by the 
dread of two occurrences ; first, of thedestruction 
of their own power by these strangera, one of 
whom is already knocking on the very gates of 
the Celestial Empire; and, secondly, of the 
destruction of that power, by the increased infor. 
mation of the Chinese. It rests with the nations 
of the West, with Great Britain especially, to 
appease, by peaceful, open, and frank eonduect, 
these suspicions of foreign invasion; and, indeed, 
it will be strange if we should not, seeing that to 
be of value to acommercial people, China must be 
inhabited and cultivated precisely by some such 
E2 
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as 


peaceful and industrious nation as the Chinese ; 
and, in reference to the internal question, the 
natives themselves will assort the dispute, after 
their good ancient mode, by reforming their Go- 
vernment. All home matters we may leave in their 
hands, for they are very safe. It is our only busi- 
ness and duty to push on unremittingly towards 
the extension of an accessible intercourse, which 
might surpass our whole trade with Europe—an 
intercourse which, beyond any other now existing, 
promises a rich harvest of muéual advantage. 
The predictions of our late Hong are idle as air; 
they are contrary to the very nature of things ; 
they were not founded on a comprehension of 
the Chinese. Ere long, the noble rivers of that 
vast territory will bear our steamcrs to the in- 
terior confines of Thibet; we will traverse the 
canals of the Great Kublai, and the Chinese 
will welcome our approach. 

Looking into the future, Australia rises into 
view, the centre of this mighty commerce. The 
depot of the products of European industry—it- 
self an inexhaustible mine of food—nothing can 
prevent it from establishing the closest inter- 
course with China; and upon the lands now bar- 
ren, the plains not ouly untrodden, but unvisited 
by the eye, will perhaps be first unfolded the pheno- 
menon of thechanes to be imposed upon Western 





civilization, by the close contemplation of a type 
of arrangement so novel and peculiar. It would 
be vain, at this distance both of time and space, to 
speculate on those changes, although they will not, 
cannot be inconsiderable. Fancy the influence 
of even one nation—of Greece, taken from out 
the midst of European history—and how difficult 
to define the amount we would have lost! nor 
is it possible to resolve with accuracy even a 
simpler problem—that of our present condition, 
if uninfluenced by a State which is but 0% yester- 
day—that great Republic which towers in sight 
beyond our Western Ocean. But the inverse 
problem is yet of deeper interest, and more dif. 
ficult solution. Who shall say what China will 
be changed into by contact with Europe? Do 
we remember the effect on our own Continent 
when a new world first burst upon its know- 
ledge ; and is it not certain that here will be 
repeated something of the same phenomenon ? 
We seek not td answer these questions. Time is 
their only sure resolver; it is enough to sug- 
gest them. And now his march is quick. Alike 
within and around us, centuries are being crowd- 
ed into brief dustrums ; and marvellous will be 
the page of human history which shall be written 
during the next hundred years. 





DEATIT OF ROWLAND DETROSIER. 


We learn with deep regret that Mr Rowland 
Detrosier has Leen suddenly withdrawn from his 
Jabours in the field of human improvement. 
This useful and remarkable man died in the end 
a cold taken 
the opening of the 
Institution of Stratford. 


was an unfortunate and neglected child. 


of November, in consequence of 
after delivering a lecture at 
Mechanies’ Detrosier 


Stran- 


gers supplied to him the place of his parents, | 


The elements of education he acquired in child- 
hood ata Sunday school. For the rest he was 
self-taught. In the midst of vreat difficulty and 
severe privation, he acquired a knowledge of 
much useful learning, and of many branches of 
science, Ile has been for days without a 
meal, and for months without a shirt; but he 
never was without the desire of improving 
himself, and benefiting his fellow-creatures. 
His earliest services, as one of the benefactors 
of his kind, were performed in a Sunday school, 
sut his chief claim to distinction with posterity 
is the organization of {!rcuAntics’ INsTITUTIONS, 
The first of these humanizing societies was 
established by him at Hulme, the second at 
Manchester. Hence they have spread far and 


wide, though, in respect of their incalculable 








utility, they are stillintheir infancy. By teach- 
ing others, Detrosier gradually acquired know- 
ledge himself. Among his first pursuits was the 
captivating science of natural history, From 
natural science, his vigorous and progressive 
understanding extended to morals and _ polities, 
and upon all of these subjects he delivered lec- 
tures to popular audiences, bringing knowledge 
and science to the loom-shop, the forge, and the 
humble hearth of the artisan. Detrosier, from 
the publication of some of his lectures, hecame 
known beyond the scene of his zealous and useful 
labours. He was invited to London, where he 
became secretary to the National Political Union. 
When the reform struggle, in which he con- 
tended manfully, was over, his active intellect 
again reverted to its chosen object and vocation 
—the diffusion of education among the people. 
Shall such men be taken from us, and shall we 
not, while we bless and revere their memory, 
hold up their bright example fur encouragement 
It is to the 


honour of our common humanity, that Detrosier, 


to others to go and do likewise ? 


as soon as known, found those who could both 
value and befriend him. 
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FRANCESCA CARRARA. 


BY L. E. L. 


SomE people will call this fascinating work a histori- 
cal novel. We call it a pure specimen of the modern 
romance, on which historical anecdotes, traits, and char- 
acters are, with varying skill, embossed. It is o! the age 
of Mazarine and De Retz in France, and of Cromwell 


and the Restoration in Britain. 
Francisco da Carrara, the representative of a noble and 
decayed house, dwelt with his orphan grandchildren— 


Guido the son of his son, and Francesca the daughter of 


his daughter—in the dilapidated palace of I.a Franchi in 
Rome; and in poverty and obscurity. 

The old man himself never alluded to his former life. 
When he went back upon the past, it was to recail hon- 
ours long departed, and the deeds of a heroic house, 
whose splendour, he often vaguely hinted, he was destined 
to revive. 

The side of the Tiber on which they lived was thinly 
inhabited; a family of decayed nobility, named Man- 
‘ini, and a convent of poor nuns, where the little Fran- 
cesca acquired some knowledge of embroidery and of 
music, were their only neighbours. Guido had been entirely 
educated by his grandfather, who applied to the task by 
fits and starts; and, in like manner, the boy had taken 
frequent fancies of instructing his cousin, or, as she 
was always called, his sister. Guido was twenty, and 
Francesca seventeen. The three were now assembled in 
the old banquetting-hall, which, from its state of better 
preservation, had become their ordinary chamber. 

The old man was seated in a large low arm-chair, 
whose rich carvings of black oak were almost architec- 
tural in their dimensions ; it was drawn close to the huge 
and gloomy chimney, Where was placed a small pan of 
charcoal; whose red glare served to shew rather than 
disperse the gloom around. Over this was simmering a 
rreparation of herbs, which diffused a strong but pleasant 
odour. A single line of light wandered amid the obscu- 
rity—it came from an open door, beyond which a wind- 
ing staircase led to the tower where Carrara spent much 
of his time. 

The two oviel windows were especially appropriated 
At the one the day was admitted freely, 
and fell on the various products of the sculptor’s skill. Be- 
low these were two or three graceful urns, wreathed with 
cypress; and a vase, but a serpent was coiled around it. 
In the midst was a nearly finished bust, and the sculptor 
might well direct the eye to mark the spiritual expression 
it wore in the purple shadows of evening—so pale, so pure, 
vet so tender, Another moment, and that transparent 
cheek would surely redden into blushes. The hair fel: 
in enris over the tace, and was gathered up behind in a 
knot, from which hung some rich ringlets. 


bv the cousins. 


These, how- 
did net conceal the haughty turn of the head—erect, 
like that of a young Semiramis. The features were some- 
what less regular than is usual with an Italian face, but 
their expression in tha marbie was full of sweetness. 

Over the other window an odoriterous creeping plant 

ul been carefully trained, and the slender leaves and 
clusters of pale blue flowers were like a fretted arabesque 
the clear and «mber-hued air. A few books were 
ranged on one side, a lute leant against the other, near 
which was a frame half hidden by a piece of unfinished 
embroidery. In the centre was a small table, and on it 
Was placed a vase filled with roses. 

The two cousins were resting on the window-seat. 
The family likeness between them was slight. though it 
might be traced in the Greek nose and short upper lip. 
The youth had the clear olive skin of the south, but 
Warmed with that flushed and variable crimson which is 
the outward sign of the feverish and sensitive tem pera- 
ment—while the large dark eyes were strangely mournful 
for one whose years and sorrows had been so few. The 
girl was without a tinge of cvlour, but very fair; tie 
ro't white of the Parian marble strongly contrasted with 
hair of the most ebon black—at first, the long and sha- 


ever, 


On 


dowy lashes made the Cowncast eye seem also dark, 

but when raised, it was of that intense and violet bine 

so rarely seen but in children, or in April skies. There 

| was more energy and, therefore, more hope in her face than 

| in that of Guido. The mind depends more on the body 

| than we like to admit; and Francesca’s childhood had 
been unbroken by the weakness and pain which had so 
often stretched Guido on a bed of sickness, beside which 
only affection could have hoped—affection that believes 
not in death until it be present in the house. 

It is as truly as it is beautifully said, that “ perfect 
love casteth out fear,” even in our frail nacure; and the 
love between those two orphans was as perfect as human 
love could be. 





Francesca had already her own secret cause of woe. 

“ Why do vou weep, dearest Francesca 7” he whispered, 
in those low and musical tones which only affection can 
utter, 

For reply she leant her head on his shoulder; and as 
he threw his arm round her waist, he could feel that 
strong, though suppressed, emotion shook the light frame 
Which he supported. Ne led her tenderly to the window, 
and they sac down together. Suddenly a few notes of 
the air. Both started as if each 
had some peculiar interest inthe sound. The flush died 
as rapidly as it came on the cheek of Francesca. 

“Tt is not yet time for vespers—it is only the song of 
some boatmen.” 

Guido gazed upon her earnestly. “ Francesca, sister, 
dearest, vou weep! Can it be that you will leave us ?” 

The girl raised her large eyes, yet shining with tears. 
Their affectionate reproach was answer enough. 

“ Alas!” continued le, “ we are not happy as we were 
once wont to be; how indifferent are we grown to so 


distant music urose on 


much that we used to love' how altered we are, and in 
such brief space! No affection have we now for the 


snow-whte doves, or the agile squirrel, in which we once 
took such delight; we feed them, but it is as a duty, not 

! No longer do we nurse the last glimmer in 
the lamp, to pore over the enchanted page of Tasso. No 
more do we rise with the first red on the sky, and, hurry- 
ing to the greenwood, call ourselves knights and en- 
thralled princesses, and our mimic sports adventures. 1 


keenly feel how the actual is superseding our imagina- 
tive world. 


‘ } ; 
as a pierwsure. 


Already the weight of the future is upon us; 
n and calculate, rather than hope. We find how 
litle we have to do with our destiny, and yet, forsooth, 
we seck to direct it Ever since that English stranger 


' ” 


we yt 


arrives 
A shrill, harsh voice from the farther extremity of the 
chamber interrupted their discourse. “ English! Eng- 
lish '~- who names under my roof the only word which is 
Talk, children, of what you list, but 
never let my old ears be startled by the mention of those 
accursed islanders!” 

The orphans could ill divine the reasons of the old 
man's energetic hate. Guido was a sculptor and a lover ; 
he had moulded the bust of Marie Mancini. His even- 
ings were generally spent at the villa of her father, 
whither he now hasted. 

‘The Marchese was, as usual, closeted in his own cham- 
her, where, since his wife’s death at least, he enjoyed that 
indolent quiet in which he delighted. His daughters were 
assembled ina large hall, opening on the garden; the 
two vounger were seated by a cage of rare toreign birds 
from the golden isles of Canary, half-caressing, half-teas- 
ing thems 


there forbidden 7 


the two elder were standing beneath the 
veranda, seemingly in earnest discourse. It was easy to 
recognise in the tallest, the original of the bust; but 
either the look she bent on the young sculptor was not 
such as she often wore, or else he had given its softness 
from his own heart, for scorn was native to those features, 
and disdain familiar to her keen and falcon-like eyes. 

“* Ah, no!” said the sister, «a fair timid-looking girl, 
who though in reality (. uder by two years, yet ap- 
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peared the junior. “I should like a home like a nest, in 
some quiet valley. Do you remember the fairy tale of the 
two lovers, who, surrounded by enemies, were saved from 
the terrible giant who pursued the princess, by being 
turned into doves? How happily must they have dwelt 
in the greenwood together !” 

“ Yes; hunting for worms or barleycorns, hatching 
their eggs, and trembling at every schoolboy that came 
near. Give me the vest glittering with jewels; the high 
place at the tournament, the gaze of every knight turned 
upon mé, till even he who fought against the one wearing 
my colours, felt, as he laid lance in rest, that the strife 
Was vain; how could he combat in honour of that beauty 
which his own eyes saw was far surpassed 7” 

‘© And he who wore your colours 2” 

“ That five hundred should be proud to do: the best 
and proudest of the land. 

Such were the nieces of MazarinmHenrietta and Marie. 
While with them the youthful Guido whiled away the 
hour, his cousin, his sister, sat in the desolate garden of 
her ancestral palace, on the fragment of a broken pillar, 
and by her side a young cavalier—one whose long fair 
hair and clear blue eye spoke of a more northern clime 
than her own. 

“ Let my father once see you,” urged the youth, “ and 
I am sure of his consent; we will then return hither, 
where you will be the dearer for your brief absence ; 
your grandfather will renounce his strange antipathy to 
my countyy in witnessing your happiness—and—‘or the 
stars shine as brightly ou Evelyn Abbey, as they do on 
yonder old tower—who knows but the philusopiier’s stone 
may be discovered in England ?” 

Francesca let him speak on; she was happy at least 
while she listened ; but silence was no answer, for here, 
at least, it gave no consent. 

* You forget the other side,” said she; “ what if Sir 
Robert Evelyn refuse to receive for his daughter the 
unknown and portionless Italian; how shall I brook to 
be the first cause of difference between a father and son, 
to whom the averted look and the harsh word have been 
hitherto unknown ?” 

The young Englishman gazed for a moment tenderly 
on her beautiful tace. 

“The averted look, the harsh word—such are not for 
you, Francesca.” 

“ Methinks,” returned the Italian, “they would be 
but my fitting reward. How could your father expect a 
daughter’s love from one who had left her own in his 
old age; left him, too, without his blessing: nay, with- 
out his knowledge; his solitude embittered by anxiety 
for one whe had no pity on his age, no memory for his 
care. Few and feeble are the steps which my father 
must measure towards the grave; but during those few, 
I must be at his side, Evelyn. How holy the claim, 
when age asks from youth but a little time, and a little 
tendance, to smooth the passage to the tomb !” 

Both were silent—a pause which was broken by the 
convent-clock striking nine. 

“It is late!” exclaimed Francesca, forcing a smile. 
“I must not stay here talking of duty—and all my 
household ones awaiting me; you do not know what an 
important person J am at home!” but the effort was too 
much, and dropping her head on Evelyn’s arm, she gave 
way to a burst of weeping. 

** Look up, love,” at length said her companion; “ | 
would fain link the memory of our parting with some- 
thing less earthly than word or gift. Do you see yonder 
large clear star near the moou—it shines here as I have 
seen it shine 4 thousand times in my own island—let it 
be a token between us.” 

“J shall watch it to-morrow night, 
cesca. 

A few more hurried words—blessings scarce noted at 
the time, but dearly remembered afterwards, and they 
parted. The ilex boughs closed behind the light form of 
the maiden, while the young Englishman sprang rapidly 
down the narrow path leading to the inn whence he was 
to start on the morrow by daybreak. 

It matters little to trace the rapidity of the land 
journey, or the monotony of the sea voyage—alike 
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unmarked by adventure. Robert Evelyn landed at 
Southampton, and immediately procured horses for him. 
self and two servants; for his father’s house lay some 
twenty miles inland. 

“J would have you look to your pistols, young gentle. 
man,”’ said the landlord. Réberi stared at such advice 
in England. 

He fonnd his native country plunged in civil war, 
his gay and profligate brother ranged with the cavaliers, 
while his dying father stood by the cause of freedom 
and the Commonwealth, and serrowed over the many 
errors of the youth who was bringing his gray hairs, 
with svrrow to the grave. Robert Evelyn found courage 
to tell his father of his love, in the same moment that the 
Baronet related the political events that had estranged 
from him his old friend Lord Avonleigh, to one of whose 
blue-eyed girls he had hoped to see his heir and his 
favourite son united. 

A feeling of disappointment might arise in Sir Robert's 
mind as he heard this unexpected confession, but he was 
not one to weigh ambition against affection. He knew 
how, in his own case, the vnited heart had made the 
happy home; and he was sufficiently aware of the 
strength and depth of his son’s character to know that 
his would be no transitory attachnent. What, then, 
remained but pardon and approval both of wiich were 
instantly given. 

“T lament that your Francesca should be a Catholic, 
chiefly from the circumstances which surround us.” 

‘My dearest father, you then furgive me ?” 

“ What, my sage brother sueing for forgiveness ?—the 
very time for me to plead as well.” And a young cava- 
lier, who had entered unperceived, dropped on one knee 
beside. 

“Francis!” they both exclaimed, in equal surprise at 
the change in, and the suddenness of, his appearance, 
He had ever affected great gaiety and richness of apparel, 
to mark his disdain of the Roundheads, whose custom 
was the reverse; and lis bright auburn hair had been 
carefully trained in long love-locks. Now he wore a 
sad coloured cloak and a dark-gray suit, and his hair 
clipped close to the head, still, however, showing a most 
unorthodox tendency to curl; but his whole attire and 
hearing was in strict conformity with the severe and grave 
fashion of the period, 

‘* Nay, I will increase your wonder,” said he, laughing 
at their evident surprise ; ‘I come from Whitehall, and 
trust, my dear father, you will approve of my conversion 
as much as if it had been your own work instead of Sir 
Harry Vaue's, with whom I came over from Paris. He 
desired me to greet you well in the name of the Lord,” 
added he, in a snufHing tone. 

“JT understand this disguise, for such I cannot but 
consider it, as little as 1 approve of this mockery.” 

While these scenes were passing in the New Forest, 
Marie Manciiii, one morning, bounding into the old 
banquetting hall of the Carraras, exclaimed, “ O Fran- 
cesca, such news! Come, put aside your embroidery, and 
congratulate us. My father’s scruples have yielded to 
my uncle's wishes, nay commands, and we depart at once 
for France.” 

“ Alas !"’ replied Francesca, ‘* you can scarce expect me 
to rejoice over an event which will part us so utterly.” 

** Not so,” interrupted the gentle voice of Henrietta; 
‘you must join us; the Cardinal’s letters are full of 
hinduess—he seems anxious to indulge our Jeast wishes— 
surely he will not deny us our earliest and dearest friend. 
Think, too, what his patronage may effect for Guido.” 

“And what the young nobles of France may say to 
your dark eyes!” added Marie. 

‘Ts it true,” said Guido, who had just entered, “that 
you are about to leave Italy—and us :” 

‘** Yes,"’ answered Marie, “we are like the knights of 
old, about to go forth and conquer.” 

She paused, for she felt rebuked by the earnest and 
melancholy gaze of the young sculptor. 

It was late in the autumn when the Mancinis departed 3 
and drearily did the ensuing months pass with Francesca 
and Guido, The first letter they received was from Marie; 
their next was trom Henrietta, who earnestly advised 
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their coming to Paris. This was rendered impossible by 
the fixed attachment of their grandfather to his present 
residence, whose habits of seclusion were becoine more 
engrossing than ever. , 

The aged Carrara was a star-gazer, an alchemist, a 
searcher after the philosopher's stone. ‘ Gold,” he said, 
«js the earthy diety, to whom is intrusted the destinies of 
humanity. [tis power, it is pleasure, it is love ; for even 
affection may be bought by gratitude. What cana king 
give to his bravest but wealth How can the lover sur. 
round the loved with the lovely but with wealth? Nay, 
will it not,” added he, with a scarce perceptible sneer, 
“buy even salvation from our holy church? There is 
only one thing on earth more glorious, and that is science; 
science, Which can master the subtle spirit, and force it to 
enter even the most worth] «ss substances. It is now be- 
fore me: the toil of a life is near its completion ; how 
michtily willone woment repay the vigils of years! Ay, 
my children, be wild, be uncurbed in your wishes; little 
dream ye how near you are to their fulfilment !" 

The old man’s pale face gleaned with excitement, his 
wan cheek was flushed, his eyes kindled with fire. 

“Holy mother! what is that 7”’ ejaculated Francesca, 
as an explosion, like a clap of thunder bursting directly 
over the palace, shook the very ground beneath their feet. 

The palace wes a roin, in which Francisco Carrara 
perished 3 and France now became the land of promise 
tothe Carraras. Their vouthtful connection with the nieces 
of Cardinal Mazarine might have encouraged the most 
ambitious hopes; but they knew too little of the world 
to be worldly: Guido dweit only on the thought that he 
should again see Marie Mancini; and Francesca remem- 
bered that it was so much nearer England, 

The companion of their journey to Paris was a little 
French painter, named Bournonvitle, with whom Guido 
remained, while his sister was to be received by her early 
fiiexd Henriette, now Duchess of Mercwur. On the 
day atter their arrival, and while Francesea was still the 
guest of the painter, and his housekeeper, old Madelon, 
the fol!owing adventure atcurred :— 

As they sat at evening by the fire conversing, they were 
suddenly alarmed by heavy footsteps and clanging swords, 
mingled with oath and threat, distinctly heard; and the 
bolt was scarcely withdrawn, before in rushed a party 
of about twenty, who appeared both prepared and deter- 
mined to take possession of the place. 

“ M. D’Argenteuil!” exclaimed Bournonville, “ surely 
this is not the respect you show to the fine arts. 

I)’Argenteuil laughed. “ Not so, my prince of colours. 
J knew not of your retura ; and this house commands the 
harrier which we have some reason to expect will be 
attacked to-night. Most of my men will disperse as sen- 
tinels; and you must find room by your fireside for myself 
and a friend or so.” 

Bournonville was profase in politeness and protesta- 
tions. ** [ have yet left a flask or two of fine old Bur- 
gundy; and I think I know what fair saint will best 
honour the health,” added he, with a most insinuating 
smile 

But, in the meantime, a far different scene had been 
going on in the chamber. Francesca, as the door opened, 
had shrunk to the side of Madelon, when her attention, 
asthe tumult ceased, was caught by a young cavalier 
who was gazing earnestly upon her. The light fell more 
fully on his face—she could not be deceived—she sprang 
forward, and, laying her hand ou his arm, exclaimed, in 
English‘ Evelyn, dearest Evelyn! have you forgotten 
Francesca Carrara ?” 

** Mr Evelyn!” exclaimed Guido, at the same moment, 

Lost in delight and surprise, the young Englishman 
steod for an instant motionless; when, recovering from 
his astonishment, he caught the beautiful hand extended 
towards him, and, kissing it eagerly, whispered, * Fran- 
tesca, the lovely Francesca, I am too happy !” 

_ Turning to Guido, he expressed his pleasure at meet- 
ng him also; and then, addressing a few words in a low 
voice to D’Argenteuil, took his place by the fire. 

Phe soldiers were dismissed, the Burgundy produced, 
and, despite their forcible entry, the new arrivals were as 
much disposed to its cheerful evjoyment as if they had 
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been old friends bidden to a featital; Evélyn, Francesca, 
and Guido, occupying a little nook to themselves. 

“ IT will not tell you to-night,” said the yourig English- 
man, “ of the disappointment and difficulties Which 
awaited my arrival at nome; suffice it td say”"—lovking 
towards Francesca—*“ that henceforth I shall look but to 
myself for happiness. J am now engaged in an affair which, 
if it succeed, will enable me to make my own terms.” 

Evelyn proceeded to nartate his business in Paris. 
“ Only that the majority of people are idiots, and pre. 
fer their fancies to their interests, these Cavalier and 
Roundhead differences might soon be settled. My plan is 
perfect, on the old principle that les extromes louchent, I 
propose to unite the opposites, and conclude our civil wars, 
like a comedy, with a marriage: Charles Stuart and 
Frances Cromwell !” 

* So degrading a connection !" interrupted Guido. 

“ The daughter of his father’s murderer!” exclaimed 
Pranc rile 

“ Ay, ay, prejudice and fine feelings, the old Scylla and 
Cliarybdis of ac tion,” returned Evelyn, with semething 
between a smile and a sneer; “ if the brewer's daughter 
has not the blood of the Stuarts and Plantagenet’ ming- 
ling in her veins, she is but the more ennobled by an 
alliance with him who has.” 

As the night wore on, the Cavaliers saw that ho attack 
would take place. D'Argenteuil drank farewell and 
withdrew. 

Evelyn lingered for a moment, took from Francesca a 
few early violets—Madelon’s gift, the first of their small 
garden—and, placing them beside the little bunch of 
straw® which hung from his button-hole, * They will be 
scarce withered ere | am again at your feet,” and followed 
his companions. 

The heavy door had scarcely closed, when Francesea, 
leaning her head on Guido'’s shoulder, burst into a passion 
of tears. 

“ Is he not altered 2”? asked she, in an almost inaudible 
voice. 

“ You must make allowances,” said her cotusin, sooth. 
ingly, ** for the different manner of the countries; he has 
been talking carelessly, and before others.” But he 
thought not what he said—and both retired to a sad and 
reflective pillow. 

So much for anticipation in this life ! 

Next day Evelyn went from the council to the house of 
the painter previous to his leaving Paris, Where his plang 
had been disappointed by the intrigues of de Retz. 

He found Francesca somewhat pale, but beautiful 
even as a painter’s dream of beauty. Her picturesque 
costume, too, increased the effect, for she had as yet had 
no time either to observe or follow the fashion of the 
French. She wore neither the rouge, the powder, nor 
the frizzed hair, so universal at this peridd ; but her rich 
dark tresses were bound with classical siibplicity round 
a head small like that of a greyhound; and she wore a 
black silk dress close up tothe throat, with loose sleeves, 
like the garb of the novices of the convent where she had 
been partly educated. 

Her manner was at first constrained, but it gradually 
became kind, as if she reproached herself tor her involun- 
tary coldness; while Evelyn expressed his regret at his 
being obliged so soon to leave her, and enlarged upon 
the necessity of stating to Charles the turn in affairs. 

“ My father blames the part I have taken in the Stuart 
cause, and, perhaps, I had studied our interest more” — 
and here a gentle stress was laid on. the words—* had I 
disguised my feelings. But, methinks, every spark of 
generosity and spirit must arouse for the exiled and the 
unfortunate. I loathe the canting Round)eads, from 
their straight hair to their long sermons; and pant for 
the hour when, instead of the low-brea hypocrite who 
now holds sway in England, the throne will be filled by 
our young, free, and gallant prince.” 

“You were not such an advocate of the Stuarts in 
Italy,” said Francesca. 

“ Forsooth, my beauty,” replied her lover, laughing, 
‘““T had not then seen how all the pretty faces in Eng- 





\ land are being spoilt by their straight caps and close 
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coifs. J should renounce the Puritans, were it but for 
the sake of those glossy tresses. And now, sweetest, keep 
your chamber closely till I return. I love not that the 
gay gallants of Paris should hawk round my dovecot.” 

** Your caution seems to me most needless,” replied the 
Jtalian—the haughty blood of her race rushing to her 
brow. 

“ Nay, I meant not to offend; but who can have a 
miser’s treasure, and not guard it with a miser’s care ? 
And now, farewell—I leave my fetters on you.”’ So say- 
ing, he flung over her neck a small Venetian chain of 
delicately wrought gold : “ So light, yet so firm, are the 
links which bind my heart!” 

Francesca leant by the window after he was gone, and, 
almost unaware, watched his graceful figure recede from 
her sight, and it seemed like a relief when she could see 
him no more. 

“ And this, then,” thought she, “ is inconstancy—that 
inconstancy of which the tales of my native land are so 
full. It no longer excites my wonder, tor I feel in myself 
how involuntary is change. I may control my words, 
tutor my looks, nay, curb my very thoughts; but my 
feelings are beyond my power. Can I force myself to 
rejoice, as [ once rejoiced, in the least look of Evelyn ? 
Can I bid my hear. beat with delight at but the echo of 
his step? Can I persuade myseif, that only to breathe 
the very air he breathes is happiness, when | know that 
his presence revolts and chills me? I may be faithful 
to the letter, but, ah! not to the spirit of my vow. False 
and ungrateful that I am, I do not love him now! Holy 
Madouna! must it be in myself that I first find that 
want of true affection which we are warned to expect in 
the world? or is it the heartlessness of this great city 
Which thus affects me ?” 

She looked down and marked where her large tears 
had fallen, like rain drops, on her black dress. 

Ay, love teaches many lessons to a woman; but its 
last and worst must be when she learns to know that it 
is not eternal—that it can depart, and leave a sear 
never to be effaced, and a void never to be filled 

Bournonville had no sooner announced his guests than 
the Duchess’s carriage arrived, with a brief but affec- 
tionate note, entreating the iminediate presence of her 
earliest friends. They soon reached the hotel, whose 
thronged court-yard tuld how many were the courtiers 
to the minister’s niece-. 

Francesca and Guido, accustomed to be their own 
heralds in the lonely Italian palace, were startled by 
the sudden contrast of the many domestics and the num- 
beiless visiters who choked up the passages and the ante- 
reom. The chamber into which they were ushered was 
filled with people, but both the Duchess and Marie 
came forward and received them with every mark of 
kindness and affection. But Francesca’s eye was quick 
te remark that Mademoiselle Mancini’s manner to 
Guido was wholly changed. emotion was per- 
ceptible—a hurried voice, a slight tremour, a height- 
enedcolour; but these signs were instantly checked, and 
her air indicated a degree of superiority, even patron- 
uge, very different to the simple and warm welcome of 
her sister. 

Francescs gazed round, as we gaze in some half-waking 
dream, of whose illusion we seers aware and yet partake. 
The glittering crowd, whose high-s unding names evet 
aud anon reached her ear, the magnificent room, the 
splendour of the dresses, the diamonds shining amid the 
elaborately curled tresses she had been accustumed to see 
in their native darkness, their summer ornament the 
halt-blown rese, and their winter-wreath the myrtle- 
branch, all oppressed her with the sense of change. She 
saw at once how wide a gulf had opened between herself 
and her early friends, and she felt that they uever again 
could be what they had been to each other. And they 
never were. 

Francesca olready saw the hopelessness of Guido's 
attachment; she perceived that Marie Mancini, the 
triumphant Cardinal's triumphant niece, a+, ired even to 
the throne. Only once again, Guido met his fickle and 
ambitious mistress. Francesca could +cer:cely condemn 
the inconstancy of Marie. Her own he: rt, she telt, was 
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changed, she had lost her old feclings for Evelyn, as was’, 
the change in him. Every hour some sentiment of his, 
carelessly expressed, jarred upon the inmost chords of her 
heart. All that she had from infancy revered as high 
and generous, was to him matter of rivicule; he did not 
even pay virtue the compliment of belief in its existence. 
Then, his insincerity perpetually revolted her. The 
present circle were always flattered—not so much by any 
set phrase of compliment, but by his desire to please ; 
while the absent, with him, realized the old proverb, 
‘* ils avoient toujours tort.” Their faults grew suddenly 
perceptible, and their absurdities an unfailing subject of 
mimicry. All these, in his hands, became singularly 
amusing. Still, it was a mirth that left, as sarcasm 
always does, its doubt and its depression. Human 
nature avenges itself by suspicion. 

In Guido the imagination had taken one peculiar bent, 
and given one peculiar talent. In Francesca it was more 
generally diffused; it gave something of poetry; her 
feeling of beauty was more keen, her reverence for the 
good more exalted, and her perception of the generous 
more strong, from native sympathy. Evelyn’s faults 
were, therefore, of a kind eminently calculated to disgust 
one whoge yaind was so high-toned and so ideal. Still, 
there were times when she bitterly reproached herself, and 
thought, “‘I ought to have seen these faults before, or I 
ought to be blind to them now ;” and, by a sort of com- 
promise with her conscience, resolved to wnake up in 
fidelity what she wanted in tenderness. The Duchess 
procured an embassy for Guido, whose health sunk under 
the agony of his disappointment ; while Francesca, under 
the protection of the same gentle and amiable lady, 
mingled in the gaieties of the Court, which was at this 
time visited by Christina of Sweden. One evening the 
Queen artfully broke off a ¢éle-a-té/e between her son 
and the niece of the Cardinal, by commanding a display 
of the musical powers of Francesca. She was too indif- 
ferent to her audience to have any anxiety about pleasing 
them ; and she was perfectly aware of her own powers. 
Moreover, she was actuated by a feeling between indig- 
nation and disdain at being thus called on to minister 
to their pleasure who would never dream of contributing 
to hers. Still, her lute was brought; and, with tlie 
first tone awakened from the strings, she grew timid, 
as if she only then noted how much the attention of 
the circle was fixed upon her. At first her voice was 
tremulous and low, but it soon asserted its delicious 
power. Rich, deep, and melancholy, it was one of those 
which appeal even more to the heart than to the ear ; 
one of those which, by some subtle spell, music’s best 
secret, seem to call up every sad and sweet thought which 
memory has garnered for years. 

very one was surprised, or rather touched, into warm 
expressions of delight. The Queen’s quick eye glanced 
from Louis, who stood in fixed attention, to the singer, 
who, far more confused by the praise than the exertion, 
rose from the kneeling pos:tion, whose very humility had 
in it such grace, with tha: rich flushed colour, so lovely 
in a face usually pale, and with downcast eyes, whose 
darkness was only indicated by the black and curled eye- 
lash. 

“ How very lovely '” said the Queen in a whisper, but 
loud enough for her son to hear, who now approached, 
and took himself the lute from Francesca. 

The next morning Francesca received a letter from 
Guido, the first she hid ever possessed. Even in our 
time, when they are 80 many in number, things of morn- 
ing, noon, and night occurrence, a letter is a delight. 
We never hear the postman’s knock without a vague sort 
of hope that it is for us, A letter, too, is one of the few, 
mysteries that yet remain; a small and a transitory one, 
but still a mystery, though but of a moment. We have 
to open it. If these are a pleasure even now, what must 
they have been when an epistle was an event in a life, 
and when rarely any but a beloved hand traced the cha- 
racters. The letter did not satisfy her affection. It said 
little or nothing of the writer ; and what cared Francesca 
for the brilliant scenes it described. “ How differently I 


should have written to him! and yet, poor Guido, I fear 
he is unwell ; hurried evidently, and he will have the 
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more to say when we meet ; and once more she read the 
paragraph mentioning his speedy return. 

Francesca’s was a grievance of which most of her sex 
have to complain; a mans letter is always the most un- 
satisfactory thing in the world. There are none of those 
minute details which are such a solace to feminine 
anxiety; the mere fact of writing always seems sufficient 
to content 4 masculine conscience. ; 

Upon the same evening Francesca saw Evelyn at the 
toilette of the Duchess. 

“ [| congratulate you,” said he. 

“ Ah, Iam so happy!” was her reply, supposing that 
he alluded to Guido’s letter, and without giving herself 
time to consider that it was impossible for him to know 
of its arrival. 

“You are not aware of the effect you produced !” 

«“ What do you mean ?” ejaculated his listener, in the 
utmost astonishment. 

« Nonsense! Do you think,” replied he, “ that I have 
been the last to hear of the beautiful Italian and her 
lute 7” 

‘I thought,” said Francesca, ‘* you were speaking of 
the letter I have this morning had from Guido.” 

«“Pshaw! what is a letter compared to your last night's 
triumph? Joinville told me you had never looked more 
lovely, and that Louis never moved his eyes from your 
face the whole time you were singing.” 

“ Very pleasant to be stared out of countenance !” re- 
turned she, colouring. 

“| would have Mademoiselle Mancini lovk to her 
chains,” said Evelyn. 

Francesca remained silent from vexation and anger ; 
aud he continued :— 

“ Isut I must say farewell now. Lord Craven is to 
ride by the wood ; and, even if it should be observed, our 
meeting will seem accidental. 

Francesca saw him depart with that profound depres. 
sion of spirits which usually followed their interviews. 
She was vexed at the want of sympathy which he shewed 
with her joy or her affection—he had not even thought 
of inquiring after Guido. It seemed so very unkind! 
Then she was mortified at his ready allusion to the admi- 
ration she had excited—surely he ought net to have been 
pleased by it. 

Francesca was now become a court favourite, flattered 
and caressed. At a masque, a lottery was to be drawn by 
the ladies. Francesca, modest and shy, humg back and 
obtained no billet. When the ladies shewed their glitter. 
ing prizes, Louis produced his: it was a massive bracelet, 
consisting of a broad band of gold, widest in the middle, 
and shaped something like a cuff ; though it was obvious, 
from its unusually small size, it was only fitted to a most 
delicate wrist. It was set with a sort of running pattern 
0! Various precious stones; and it was difficult to say, 
Whether the costliness of the material or the taste of the 
workmanship was most to be admired. 

Many a bright eye grew brighter as the glittering toy 
Was submitted to their inspection ; but Louis seemed to 
have no immediate intention of parting with the beautiful 
bracelet. He passed round the circle, addressing each 
individual with his own peculiar grace of manner, 
questioning them on the various results of the lottery, till 
he arrived where Francesca stood. “ And you, Signora 
Carrara, have you been very successful ?—what memorial 
ot our Cardinal’s gallantry has fallen to the lot of his 
fai) Country-woman 2” 

“IT had no billet,” was the hesitating and confused 
reply. 

“ Mon Dieu ! why did you not take one ?” exclaimed 
Madame de Merewur. My cexr Francesea, you are 
toe shy - ates 
. . ae me the pleasure of reparation,” said the King. 

Signora Carrara will, | hope, accept this toy in 
token that she extends her forgiveness to us all. There 
‘shot a gentleman here but must feel such a neglect asa 
pereonal reproach.” With the most dignified, yet giace- 
ful courtesy, Louis fastened the bracelet on Krancesca’s arm 

Fraicesca had secretly destined her prize as a votive 
= Pe. dee the health of her brother; and next morning 

* early to accomplish her purpose. 
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Once she fastened the beautiful toy on her arm in a 
passing touch of feminine vanity, equally momentary and 
pardonable; but not for an instant did she think of 
appropriating it to her own gratification. Her educa- 
tion, it is true, had preserved her from much of the 
ignorant belief of her country; but, whatever the head 
may be, the heart is always superstitious. The more 
unexpected the arrival of the prize, the more it seemed 
given for the fulfilment of her original purpose. Indeed, 
so paramount was Guido in her thoughts, that it may 
be questioned whether it had even the merit of a sacrifice. 

Closely drawing her cardinal round her, she descended 
into the park, at whose extremity was the little chapel 
where she intended to make her offering. She soon 
arrived there, and found the aged priest in attendance. 
The gem was given, and a blessing received ; and many 
and fervent were the prayers which she uttered at the 
foot of the altar, for the safety and welfare of her beloved 
brother. She returned homewards more slowly; for the 
lovely morning Was so bright and so quiet, that a sense 
of enjoyment and security unconsciously stole into her 
heart. 

The path which she pursued overlooked the high road. 
Suddenly, she saw Evelyn advancing slowly along, quite 
alone, and seemingly lost in deep meditation. Fiancesca 
was on the very point of beckoning to him, when she 
checked herself; she had already learned that leading 
lesson of society, namely, that of curbing your first 
iinpulses. But, as he came nearer, she was startled to 
perceive his pale and haggard appearance. His dress 
was neglected, like one who had watched through the 
night, and cared not for the coming daylight. His lip 
and cheek were white ; and his step was uncertain and 
agitated. 

Every kind feeling in Francesca’s heart rose to the 
surface; and she was just about to lean forward and 
speak, when a servant on horseback, leading another 
horse, rode up. Evelyn snatched the bridle hastily, flung 
himself on the steed, which pranced as if as impatient as 
himself, plunged the spurs in its side, and darted off like 
a man who strives to fly even froin his very thoughts ; 
while Francesca watched the rapidly receding figure in 
mute amazement. 

Francesca pursued her way, calling up every better 
attribute of her lover with ali the aids which imagina- 
tion is ever so ready to offer on such occasions, and, like 
most generous tempers, exaggerating the right to efface 
the wrong. 

When Francesca appeared that evening in the royal 
circle, Anne’s quick eye discovered that she had no brace- 
let on; like all artful people, she suspected artifice, and 
immediately supposed that Francesva feared to wear the 
gem in her presence, 

“ My beautiful simplicity has then,” thought the 
Queen, “deeper designs than I suspected, and is unwill- 
ing to let me see aught that can excite suspicion.” ‘“ How 
is this,’ continued she aloud, ‘* that the Signora Carrara 
does not honour my son by wearing his gift ?” 

Francesca was dismayed ; this was a difficulty which 
she had not foreseen. Even the consciousness of right 
does not always support us; and to increase her con- 
sternation, Louis had joined the circle, while the eyes of 
every one were turned upon her. Colouring till the 
tears glistened on her long dark lashes, in a low falter- 
ing whisper she stammered, “I have it not.” 

-** Have you lost it?” demanded the Queen. 

“ No, Madame.” 

“ Then why did you not wear it to-night ?” 

“It is mine no longer,” replied the young Italian. 

“Surely,” rejoined Anne, who was already offended 
that such a gift should have been lightly held, “ you 
cannot have given it to any friend 7” 

**Q no!’ was the eager answer. 

“Then what have you done with it 

“| offered it at the shrine of Our Lady, in the chapel 
of the Valley.” 

* Now, the blessed Virgin forbid I should grudge 


9” 
. 


aught to her altar,” exclaimed Louis, with evident dis- 


pleasure, “ but, methinks, the piety was ill-timed. 
‘“* Who knows,” observed Mademoiselle Mancini with 
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a sneer, “what idea la Signora might attach to the 
gift; perhaps it needed a little expiation.”’ 

** We cannot tell for what tender interests it was to 
plead,” added the Chevalier de Joinville. 

With a cold and indifferent air, the Queen turned 
away, when Francesca, regardless of form in the excite. 
ment of the moment, sank on her knee before her. “ I 
cannot endure this imputation of being thankless for kind- 
ness so gracious and so precions. Madame, I have an 
only and beloved brother, delicate from infancy, and 
parted from me for the first time in our life—parted from 
me on a long and dangerous journey. When the lottery 
commenced yesterday evening, | vowed within my heart, 


that whatever became mine should be offered to the | 


Madonna, with my earnest prayers ior his safety. I felt 
almost, in having nothing to offer, that my tribute had 
been, as it were, rejected ; and when, by the most unex- 
pected chance, the beautiful bracelet became mine, could 
I, dared I, not fulfil my precious vow ? Was I the less 
grateful, because I put the gift to its most worthy use >” 

There was not one kindly feeling in the Queen but 
what was touched by the youthful stranger's narrative ; 
she raised her, saying, “ And so, my poor child, you 
thought we were angry ; the blessed Virgin forbid! We 
could wish her shrine as well served by others young as 
yourseilf.”’ 

Look and word at once changed all round, and not a 
few found themselves growing most suddenly devout. 
Just then, an attendant to whom the Queen had whispered 
returned ; and taking a small case from her hand, Anne 
produced a bracelet somewhat similar to the very one 
with which Francesca had parted, excepting that it had 
her cipher, surrounded by a wreath of fleurs-de-lis, 
“ Louis, will you offer this to Mademoiselle Carrara ¢” 

The young King again fastened the clasp on Francesca’s 
arm. ‘I hope you have no more vows to pay 2” said 
he, smiling. 

francessa could not have spoken had it been to save 
her life; but there are cases in which silence is very 
eloquence. 

The Duke de Merceur returned a victor, and imparted 
fresh spirit to the gaieties of the Court. The Duchess 
announced a fete in honour of her husband's return, and 
Francesca was pleasantly engaged in preparation, yet 
upon the night of the grand display, it was with a sen- 
sation of relief that Francesca parted with her last com- 
panion, and glided away to a lonely spot in the garden. 
The lamps, the music, came softened trom the distance ; 
the turf before her was silvered only by the moonliglit. 
The moss at the foot of an old chesnut served her for a 
seat; and a trellis-work covered with honeysuckle sepa- 
rated her from the adjacent walk, the arch opening into 
which was just beyond. She sat, her beautiful head 
leaning upon her hand—now listening to the sweet tones 
floating oh the wind, and now lust in a vague and peusive 
reverie. 

Gradually the young Italian's reverie became merged 
in one of the sweet Venetian barcarolles which had been 
familiar to her from infancy, when her attention was 
first attracted, and then fixed, by the conversation carried 
on by two individuals inthe walk behind her, and whose 
voices she at once recognized to be those of the Chevalier 
de Joinvil.e and Evelyn. There is not much to be said 
in defence of her overhearing 3 but is there a girl in the 
world who would not listen to her own name, and from 
the lips of her lover 7—it must be so pleasant to hear 
him confirm to others what he has first said to yourself. 
Curiosity would be quite motive enough, but vanity and 
curiosity together are irresistible. 

“ What,” asked the Chevalier, “will your beautiful 
Italian do?” 

“Console herself,” replied Evelyn. “To be very can- 
did with you, | am getting heartily tired of my connec- 
tion in that quarter. It was a very amusing délassement 


during her residence with that most amiable of artists, 
Bournonville; but now that some childish acquaintance 
with the Mancinis has induced them to try the dear de- 
light of patronage, my beauty assumes les grands airs, 
and actually, the other day, gave a distant hint ef mar- 


riage ! 
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“ The forgetfuluess of women is really charming,” 
observed De Joinville. 

“ What say you to taking my place ?—many a heart 
is caught in the rebonnds; and La Carrara’s is worth 
having fora little while.” | ; 

“] thank you,” replied De Joinville; “ but I havea 
foolish prejudice against des belles dclaissées—I have no 
talents for consol.tion.” 

“ Between ourselves, Francesca will find’consolation in 
ambition. With her beauty and hypocrisy she may yet 
make a brilliant match. Well, I wish her all possible 
success ; and, by the by, De Joinville, we really must 
keep her secret.” 

“Any secret of mine that you possess, you are at per- 
fect liberty to reveal,” said lrancesca. 

The sudden turn in the walk had brought the whole 
party face to face. For a moment the three stood in 
pertect silence. Evelyn—for falsehood brings its own 
cowardice—was speechless. De Joinville watched the 
scene with curiosity—perhaps with deeper interest; for 
in his secret soul he disbelieved what his companion had 
just asserte!, There was a perfect simplicity—a Clear 
purity—a frankness—in Francesca’s whole demeanour, 
that no art could have assumed—it was tuo natural to be 
adopted. Moreover, his attentipn gvas rivetted as if on 
an exquisite picture; the moonlight fell full on her face, 
which was pale as death, for her emotion was far tov 
strony fur contusion; her fine upper lip curled with 
unutterable scorn, while the blue veins on the temple 
rose distinct. The large dark eyes seemed filled with 
light, while her recreant lover cowered beneath their 
flashing disdain; and yet he was the first to speak. 

‘* My dearest Francesca must forgive what a moment's 
jealousy—” 

“ | do indeed forgive,” exclaimed she, while a smile of 
the most entire contempt rested on her beautiful features, 
“ what J despise too much to resent! But as even the 
most cowardly liar may have his own miserable portion 
of influence, 1 owe a formal disavewal to myself.” Turn- 
ing to De Joinville, she continued, “ As you have heard 
so much of this discourse, you may have patience for a 
moment more. My engagement with Mr Evelyn has 
been open and avowed—approved by my only friend, 
Madame de Mercwur, who, as a girl, was the coufidante 
of an attachment whuse origin she withnessed—why still 
unfulfilled, has been in consequence of my feeling that it 
was a duty we owed to Mr Evelyn’s father, not to marry 
without his consent. I pray yuur pardon for troubling 
you with what can so little interest a stranger; but every 
man must have some feminine tie near and dear to his 
heart; and for the sake of such, he owes somewhat of 
courtesy to all who bear the name of woman.—dAs for 
you, sir,’ again addressing Evelyn, “ 1 must say, our 
parting will to me be only a relief. Your right has tor 
sume time been your only claim on affections that have 
long ceased to be yours. I felt your unworthiness 
before I knew it. My only sense at this moment is 
thankfulness.” She turned away, and passed De Join- 
ville with a slight bend, and in another instant was 
hidden by the trees. ; 

“| must follow her,” exclaimed Evelyn, © and even 
try a little flattery ;” but De Joinville observed that he 
did not take the same path. 

“ Ma foi!” exclaimed the Chevalier, ‘‘ he must try his 
flattery on himself.” 

Francesca hurried through the winding paths that led 
unperceived to the chateau, and, once safe in the solitude of 
her ownchamber, gave way to the choking tears she sought 
not to repress; and yet she felt ita relief to look back 
to the event of the past evening. Sle no longer reproached 
herself fur the change of her feelings towards Kvelyn— 
how completely was it justified! her growing dislike had 
been, as it were, a natural warning—the good revolting 
unconsciously from the bad, Then her cheek burned, and 
her brow darkened, when she recalled the imputation be 
had cast upon her; shame, in the first instance, had beem 
merged in surprise and anger—shame can never be the 
firat feeling of the innocent ; but even the falsest acct 
sation brings the burning and bitter biush, to think that 
such can even have been imagined. To this was added deep 
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humiliation; for Francesca’s worst mortification was to re- 
member that she had loved him. How had her ingenuous 
and trusting affection been requited ! Deeply within her 
inmost soul Francesca felt that thus she could never love 
again. ' 

De Joinville bore the challenge of the Duke to Evelyn, 
who was half way te Holland before this time. 

The admiration of Louis fluctuated between the beautiful 
Italian and the artful Marie Mancini, whom the Queen's 
mother determined to marry to avoid the danger her 
entanglement threatened to the young King. She became 
Comtesse de Svissons. On the night before her marriage, 
she drew the companion otf her childhood inte her 
chamber. 

‘‘ To-morrow,” she said, “ I am Comtesse de Soissons. 
The Comte is a fool, like the Prince of Conti, but of a 
more manageable kind. He is avaricious, and yet osten- 
tatious; I shall always make him hear reason through 
hia interests. 1 see already the advantages of my early 
friendship with the King ; the habit of confidence, once 
acquired, is indeed difficult to break. I shall try that 


best of flattery—divining his tastes, and adapting myself 


tothem. Attraction will be the secret of my society ; 
and let who will be Queen of France, [ shall be Queen 
in my own circle.” 

‘ And does not this anticipation of perpetual intrigue, 
anxiety, and exertion ; this want of affection; this utter 
severing of all the deeper and dearer ties of life, weary 
you even in contemplation ? And can you be contented 
to pass through life, unloving and unloved ?”’ 

“Unloved ?—I don’t know; unloving, certainly; but 
feared, admired, and courted. i{ believe we must all 
sacrifice quelque petit brin de sentiment ; and, thanks to 
my early fancy for your brother, wy sacrifice is made.” 

The Duchesse de Mercwur was near the period of her 
first confinement. Her son was * the very image of his 
mother; but with his father’s eyes;” “‘ a perfect picture.” 
Such wene the usual run of exclamations that greeted the 
little Marquis de Merceur, 

The satin curtains of the cradle were heavy with the 

many quarterings of the broidered arms, and were put 
aside by no Jess a hand than that of Anne of Austria. 
y~ The christening was to be unique in its splendour, and 
the Duchesse had fallen asleep during its details. There 
had been a slight shower, when suddenly the sun shone 
Out, as it shines in that bright uncertainty which precedes 
auother rain, and Francesca, fearing that the light should 
fali on Madame de Merceur’s face, rose to draw the cur 
tain. She was not sleeping, for her eyes were open; and 
a: her companion approached, they looked up with a 
strange and earnest expression. Fiancesca went to the 
bed-side, and asked, in a gentle whisper, “ Did she want 
anything 7” No answer was returned, but the features 
still wore the same appearauce. She took the Duchesse’s 
hand ; but when she loosed her hold, it fell quite pewer- 
less on the bed. Again she spoke, and aloud; but there 
Was no answer. Seriously alarmed, she called to the 
attendants, one of whom was instantly sent for the phy- 
sicilan. He was scarcely five minutes ip arriving; but 
these five minutes seemed an age. A slight change came 
over even his guarded countenance, as he looked upon his 
Patient. He withdrew without uttering a word, aud 
Francesca followed him to the ante-chamber. 
_ “ Young lady, there is no hope ; one side of the Dachesse 
18 struck with palsy ; she retains her senses, and will, 
most probably, to the last; but she cannot live through 
the night.” 

Francesca wrung her hands in suppressed anguish, and 
seated herself by the bed-side ; it was evident, from the 
look of gratitude, that her friend recognized her ; and she 
Lever afterwards moved from her sad watch beside tie 
“ying sufferer, 

At midnight on that night a horseman galloped, as if 
for life or death, into the yard. Francesca’s heart misgave 
ners it was the Due de Mercwur. In an instant he had 
“ha sn the Duchesse’s chamber; they had just finished 
4ying her out. 
bears nines, listened to the Duc de Merceur pacing for 
the ena oe) itary apartment, or she watched the sleep of 

“rphan, trusted utterly to menial hands, and struggled 
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fruitlessly to repress the constant thought—* Why was 
not I taken? what matters my worthless, my neglected 
being ? Husband, child, kindred, friends—I have none of 
these to regret me: and Guido, poor Guido! ah, we 
should not have parted for long !” 

And Guido came back at last, and to6k his sister from 
the nunnery in which she had found shelter. 

“ Francesca, dearest, you are pale!” excliimed Guido, 
when the first confusion of Joy was past. 

Francesca staried 3 she had forgotten almost to look on 
Guido’s fuce. Slowly, as if she were collecting her cour. 
age, she gazed upon him, more in fear than in hope, 
Ah! her foreboding was right; he looked ill, very ill; 
but so beautiful! The eyes were larger and brighter than 
ever, but sunk deeper in the socket ; the skin was clear 
with unnatural whiteness; while on the cheek burnt a 
rich unvarying crimson. Only the lip was pale. The 
hand she clasped in hers was feverish, and she could feel 
the quick throbbing of the veius. 

Hiding her face on his shoulder, that he might observe 
no change of countenance, she was silent for a few 
minutes; minutes of mental prayer and resolve. Then, 
though the tears glittered on her long black eyelashes, 
her voice was steady, and her look almost cheerful. She 
answered his anxious inquiry: “ And yet I am very well 
in health; but, oh! I have so longed for your return {” 

“ Are you strong enough to take the place of nurse ?” 

She looked at him, pale with apprehension. 

“ My own sister, what have I said to make you lose 
the little colour you had? I[t is a stranger you must 
nurse. But I have a long, long story to tell you;” and 
they sat down together in the window. 

Guido had joined company with an Englishman at a 
lonely inn, where many suspicious appearances warned 
the traveller to be on his guard. They had after- 
wards, finding that their road was the same, travelled 
together. 

Francesca went with her brother to their new abode, 
in which he had left Richard;Arden. It]was now the third 
night after their arrival, that Francesca was seated watch- 
ing the slumbers of their sick guest. They were quiet 
and deep; and the physician had pronounced that he 
would, in all probability, awaken restored to sense, 
More than once she had approached the pillow, and 
bathed his temples with some aromatic essence, and mois- 
tened his lips with some refreshing liquid. At leugth he 
stirred, and drawing a deep breath, she could perceive 
that he was rousing, and, as she hoped, to comsciousness, 
Placing the screen carefully before the lamp, lest its light 
should flash toe suddenly on his weakened eyes, she took 
acup in her hand, and advanced to give the medicine it 
had been especially enjoined he should take when he 
awoke. She raised his hand on her arm, and, like a 
child, he implicitly followed the motion of her hand, und 
swallowed the reviving draught. He looked feebly round, 
and murmured a few inaudible words. 

The lamp was shaded, and the fire was dim, when 
suddenly the log, which had burnt through, gave way; a 
shower of sparkles rose from the hearth, and a bright 
blaze illuminated the room, falling tull on Francesca’s 
face, as she bent over the patient. He gave one wild 
look upon her countenance ; she started back at the 
expression of terror in his eyes. 

“ Beatrice |’ he shrieked, and attempted to rise, but fell 
back, and fainted in the effort. 

She called loudly for assistance ; and Guido hurried in, 
and aided in the recovery of the sick man, who lay pale 
as death betore them. Gradually he revived ; he gazed 
fearfully round, as if the impression of some awful sight 
were yet in his mind; when, seeing Guido by the bed- 
side, he whispered his name. 

“ Thank God! you know me again,” exclaimed the 
youth, not observing Francesca’s sign. 

“| have been delirious, then !"’ exclaimed Arden, with 
& singuiar appearance of satisfaction. 

* You must not talk,” said Francesca, closing the cur- 
tains at the foot of the bed. But the patient had seen 
her, and again a ghastly expression of herrer convulsed 
his features. The name Beatrice again died on his pale 
and quivering lips, and he grasped Guide's hand convul- 
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sively, “ Did you see her, too?” he whispered at 


length. 

“See who 2” exclaimed Guido; and at that moment 
Francesca again drew near with a glaas of water. 

«“ Who is that 2” cried Arden, speaking with a strong 
effort, and gazing with fixed eyes upon her. 

“* My sister Francesca ;—do drink this.” 

The sick man allowed them to put the glass to his 
lips, and sipped a small quantity ; his look became more 
composed ; he lay down as if exhausted, and in a little 
while slept again, leaving his youthful friends full of 
surprise at the strange terror which he had manifested. 
It proved, however, to be the crisis of his disease; for 
from that time he rapidly amended, and was soon able to 
sit up for a few hours. 

Arden’s singular deportment stimulated their curiosity. 
Sometimes he received Francesca’s attentions with a 
degree of affectionate fondness, as if he derived from 
them the most heartfelt pleasure; then he would suddenly 
repulse them with an expression of absolute horror, and 
remain for hours together lost in gloomy reverie. At one 
time he would gaze upon her face with a look of such 
deep yet sorrowful tenderness ; while at another, he 
would start and turn away, as if he could not bear to 
meet her eyes. 
> «Do you know,” said she to Guido one morning, 
when, after asking her to sing, the Englishman had left 
the room in the very middle of her song, “that I have 
taken a fancy into my head, which quite accounts for Mr 
Arden’s singularities: it is, that I am like some one 
whom he loved and lost in early youth, and thongh the 
loss is dreadful, the love is yet pleasant to remember.”’ 

It was a few days after this, that Richard Arden entered 
the room where his young friends were seated, as had 
now become a favourite habit, by the glimmer of the 
twilight. Though Francesca urged it upon her brother, 
she had herself little inclinatlon for exertion ; and hours 
often passed away, betore the lamp was lighted, in desul- 
tory conversation, only varied by long and thoughtful 
pauses. They were now, as usual, talking of their future 
plans, and, as usual, the dialogue had finished with the 
constant question of “ Where shall we go?” 

“ To England,” exclaimed their companion, seating 
himself in an old arm-chair in the darkest nook of the 
room. “IT have long,” continued he, without waiting for 
an answer, “intended to disclose to you all that has 
long made, all that still makes, existence a burden. God 
open your hearts to mercy as you hear! How little, my 
kind and beautiful child.” added he, turning to Fran- 
cesea, “could you think that you watched by the sick-bed 
of your greatest enemy! But for me,” exclaimed he, 
rising and pacing the 100m in uncontrollable agitation, 
“you had not now been an orphan—severed from life's 
Can you 


. 


dearest and sweetest tie, the love of a mother! 
forgive me? can you bear to hear my history ?” 

Francesca and Guido gazed with astonishment on the 
ghastiv paleness of his hagyard features, at the cold damp 
glistening on his brow, and then looked to each other. 
Each thought that their guest was stricken with sudden 
insanity; and under this impression rose, and endeavoured 
to soothe him with the kindest words of solicitude and 
good-will, 

* T cannot endure this,” exclaimed he; “I have long 
wanted resolution to reveal the fatal past—a_ past so in- 
timately connected with your fortunes ; but now, though 
you start frem me in horror, it shall be told.” 

Richard Arden was the foster-brother of Lord Avon- 
leigh. He was adopted, bred, and educated along with 
the young noble. The father of Arden had saved the 
life of the former Lord in the wars in the Low Countries. 
The young men travelled together; aod at Padua, Arden, 
who was as quiet and studious, ss his patron “as gay and 
dissipated, became acquainted with the elder Carrara, 
then one of the most learned doctors of the university. 

From their mystic studies, when Arden returned home. 
it was to dieam of the glorious secrets which, once pene- 
trated, would lay all nature open to their eves, and leave 
all its ministering spirits bowed to their rule by spell and 
sign. But these dreams were haunted by a sweeter and 
a lovelier vision. Carryra had a dauehter: and hew 





would his look wander from the scroils spread out before 
them to the fair face, half hidden by the long hair that 
reached the embroidering frame over which she was wont 
to bend! 

“ Francesca, you are beautiful ;” said Arden, “ but 
oh! not beautiful like your mother; the shadow ig 
on your brow, and the sadness in your smile, which 


tells of sorrow ; and*in your loveliness is the asso. — 
But hers was joyous and fresh ag | 
Her young heart was full of love ; and | 


ciation of pain. 
the morning. 
a world of kindly feelings were wasted on her delicate 


greyhound, her bright-winged birds, and her favourite | 
I have seen her weep when a sudden storm | 


flowers. 
swept the early blossoms from the orange-plants. Some. 
what self-willed she was—a pretty resoiuteness that had 
grown out of pure indulgence; but it was so graceful, 
so caressing, that her very caprice became your pleasure, 
I loved her, perhaps, the more for her contrast to myself, 
She looked to the bright side—zt was the only one she 
knew. 

“lJLord Avonleigh had for some months been privately 


married to the daughter of Carraramhow he could have | 


been such a tool he did not know—he was sure he repented 
it enough now ; ‘and this very morning,’ he continued, 
‘ [ have had a letter from my tncle, entreating my returr ; 
he has lost his eldest son, and Madeline is sole heiress of 
his splendid fortune. He offers me her hand, and this 
union would still keep the property in our family 3 our 
estates touch, and he says she is grown up the prettiest 
blue-eyed fairy in the world. And to think that I have, 
like an idiot as I am, thrown myself away on the daughter 


of an old Italian doctor, who torments me out of my life — 


to acknowledge our marriage! Arden, do contrive some. 
thing——what shall I do?” 

The devil found Arden both words and utterance. 

A farewell letter, a declaration of an illegal marriage, 
and Lord Avonleigh returned to England, and Beatrice 
never left her chamber till she had given birth to his 
daughter. It was then that Arden dared to profane the 
ears of the abandoned Beatrice with the tale of his love. 
Her father urged her marriage with the generous English- 
man, till he himself cried out, “ Urge her no more; I 


will not again vex her ear with words of love, however 7 


true, however deep : ours is an evil destiny, and we may 
not contro) it!” 

“ The old man,” he said,“ pressed my hand in silent 
kindness, and I left the house. An aged domestic, their 
sole attendant, followed me out. 
said she, ‘bade me give you this note when you had 
Here is the scroll!” cried 
Arden, rising frem his seat and taking it from his bosom ; 
** for years these few words have made existencea curse, and 
death a terror !—I dare not face her beyond the grave! 

“T hurried on, frantic, when I saw a group approach. 
ing, with loud exclamations of grief and dismay !—I 
foreboied the cause. Four persons in the midst were 
carrying a bier, and on it was extended a female figure! 


quitted the signor’s reom.’ 


] marked the garments saturated with moisture—the | 


long black hair dripping with water! I forced myself to 
look on the pale, but still lovely face—it was Beatrice! 

** And, now, what have I to tell you? For five years 
from that period I was a maniac.” 

The rest of this tale may easily be imagined. Arden 
had gone to Italy in quest of the Carraras, and had acci- 
dently encountered Guide, who, as he sat with his sister 
by the hearth, now said, “ Your father a rich and powerful 
noble, dear Francesca ! your future station will be worthy 
of vou!” 

The necessary proofs of the marriage of Beatrice and 
the birth of her child were deyosited in a box, which 
Arden requested leave to open. 

“ There is nothing in that,” said Guido, “ but a genea- 
logy of the Carraras. drawn up by my grandfather. We 
have kept this little ebony coffer for the sake of its 
curious carving. The marriage of Cana is beautifully 
wrought on its lid.” 

“1 know the box well—it was once mine. 
Beatrice on the day of her fére. 

He raised the cover, and, pressing one of the figures, 8 
lid flew up, and discovered a secret place, whose existene® 
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FRANCESCA CARRARA, 


they had never suspected. There lay a picture, a small 
acket of letters, and a little roll of papers. — 

“< These,” continued Arden, “ are the certificate of the 
marriage, and the register of your birth, Though deem- 
ing them useless, Beatrice, poor Beatrice, always care- 
fully treasured them ; and this is the likeness of your 

” 

a one of those faces which win their way through 
the eve to the heart all the world over —so frank, so glad, 
and so full of youth. The rich auburn hair hung down 
in the long curls then worn, as if natural beauty were 
indeed a sign of gentle blood, and fully displayed the 
white and broad Saxon brow; the complexion was fair, 
with a high colour; and the clear hazel eyes were full of 
eagerness, hope, and mirth. It was a style of face, with 
its light yet rich colours, to which the young Italians 
were not accustomed. Both were equally charmed, but 
the same feeling made them hesitate. Neither wondered 
in their hearts that the gay and brilliant noble had 
obtained the preference over the wan and gloomy student ; 
for they only pictured Arden as he stood before them— 
they forgot that he had ever been young. 

He read their thoughts, and taking the picture, gazed 
upon it mournfully; then added, “ He is almost as 
handsome still !” 

Guido was abont to open one of the scrolls, when 
Francesca took them from his hand. ™ Nay, Guido, we 
will not read thea: there are some letters never meant 
but for one eve, and such are these. This packet shall 
be given untouched into Lord Avonleigh’s’’—she corrected 
her words—* into my father’s own hands.” 

When they landed in England, Arden said, “1 dare not 
bless you! but, at least, | may welcome the Lady Fran- 
cesca Stukeley to her father’s country and her father’s 
home.” 

At the first inn they learned that Lord Avonleigh 
had been arrested by Cromwell and carried to London, 
though a brief imprisonment was all he needed to fear. 
Arden, in the meanwhile, found the cousins a place of 
refuge in the honse of his brother-in-law, a farmer in the 
New Forest. The young Italians were kindly received 
by the sweet and gentle Lucy Aylmer, the daughter of 
the farmer. His wife had died early, and Lucy was 
his housekeeper: too refined in manners to harmonize 
with her father ; but neither failing in duty or affection. 

They had been settled about a fortnight at Holmhurst, 
the name of Lawrence Aylmer’s farm =, *.,, One evening, 
finding Francesca and Guido alone, Arden gave the 
former a closely-written packet. “ This,” said he, * is 
for Lord Avonleigh. It has been, for the last three 
nights, my wretched task. Its contents are already 
known to you; for it contains my history, and will 
explain everything. Give it to him yourself, Francesca 
—let him see your mother in your face; and, for your 
sake, he may forgive me. I leave this to-morrow.” 

An exclamation of surprise broke from both his 

hearers. 
* Why should you go?” cried Francesca; “ you 
have not aconnection or a friend in the wide world, save 
among Have we given you unconscious 
ofence ? unconscious, indeed, it must have been.”’ 

** None, dear child!” said he, taking her hand ; 
‘but misery makes me restless.” 

Arjen departed early the next morning. He took 
no farewell, and left no words of blessing behind him. 

None in his native country ever saw Richard Arden 
again. Tle left his niece richly dowered ; and months 
aiterwards, they had a brief scroll, which told his fate ; 
it was his last communication with his kind; he had 
entered the Abbey of La Trappe. 

_ The destroyer had now struck down the mightiest in 
Engl ind; one of the great ones, whose destiny is that 
o' many; one of those daring spirits whose history in- 
cludes that of thousands: Cromwell was dead ! 

here was not a hearth in England where the death 
of Cromwell was not the sole discourse ; and, resem- 
bling all other events, each drew that inference from its 
sonsequences that best pleased them. Royalist and 


Reonbtican were equally ferventin their hope, and 
strong in their belies. 


ourselves, 








| decrees it should be given, and in vain ! 


‘she was now alone. 
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While agitating scenes were passing in London, 
Francesca was strolling with her dying brother amid the 
sylvan recesses of the New Forest. He had caught fresh 
cold, and his illness increased rapidly and fearfully. But 
summer came, and he lingered on, but knew that he had 
not long to live. “ Ah, dearest ! he said, as he leant on 
her arm, “do you remember the summer—'tis nearly 
four years since—when the acacia blossomed twice ? 
Methinks it was typical, for the tree exhausted itself and 
perished, even of its own too great luxuriance. But do 
you not look back to that summer?” 

For a moment the colour came into Francesca’s pale 
countenance, for that was the summer when she first 
knew Evelyn; but it faded, and left her paler than 
before. 

“ We have paid dearly for that happiness since. Guido, 
dearest Guido, what can we have done to be so deceived, 
so wretched ? Think but for a moment how preciou:, 
how great a gift, is the deep, strong, and trusting affec- 
tion of the young heart; and how cruel is the fate which 
ha 

“[ have not courage, even now, to think of that,” 
interrupted Guido, the damps rising heavily upon his 
ferehead. Tenderly Francesca bent over him ; she parted 
the thick moist clusters of his rich curls, and, bathing 
his temples with an aromatic essence, kissed him, and 
bude him sleep. But he was too much excited for rest. 
“ Marie!” whispered he:—*“ It is months since I[ have 
breathed that name, but deem you that her image has 
not been present with me ?—ay, present as when we 
wandered through the pine forest, her frank, sweet smile 
encouraging those dreams of the future at which she 
affected to laugh. But both then believed that the future 
was at their will. Ah, Francesca ! who could have thought 
that the world would spoil a nature so kindly and yet so 
glad !” 

Francesca repressed the answer which rose to her 
lips. She could have said that the Marie of Guido's 
love was indeed the creature of his fantasy. But when 
an illusion thus lingers to the last, it is worse than 
useless—it is cruel, cruel, to attempt its destruction. 
And Guido was dead ! 

Francesca still wandered in the beautiful Forest, but 
The remembrance of Evelyn came 
strongly back upon her solitude. 

* How different,” thought she, ** would my destiny 
have been, had Evelyn been less unworthy of the great 
and true love which I bore him! Good God! is the 
heart a light thing, to be so trifled with? How has 
that brief period coloured my whole existence! I look 
back to our too happy days in Italy, when I trusted 
that I was beloved, as if the rest of my life had been a 
vision, and oniy that brief space reality. How many 
new feelings then awoke withinme! ‘Till then [knew 
not how to enjoy—a sudden loveliness seemed to ani. 
mate a!l nature; but it was from my own fresh and 
glad hopes that it came. Ah! did I not love him then ? 
I cannot imagine sorrow or suffering that I could not 
have endured for his sake—I never even dreamed of a 
separate future! How well I recollect the delight with 
which I listened to my own voice, when I strove to 
utter words of his language ! 

Francesca’s current of thought was at this moment 
interrupted by the sound of voices near—a circum. 
stance too unusual not to excite surprise ; and one step 
forward enabled her to see the speakers, though herself 
unseen. She paused breathless with amazement. The 
moonlight shone fullon the little dell which lay just 
below the narrow path she was threading, and falling 
directly on the face of the cavalier, revealed the features 
of him who had been so present to her meditation—the 
features of Evelyn; and, her hand clasped in his, her 
slender form bent timidly towards him in that attitude 
of shrinking yet earnest attention, which is bestowed 
but upon one subject, was Lucy Alymer ! 

For a moment Francesea was motionless, and con- 
tinued gazing on the two below. It was like the 
sensation of a dream, in which to move is to awaken. 
There he stood, the folds of his dark cloak rather adding 


¢ 


to the effect of h's graceful figure; the pale moonbeam 
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glittering on his white upraised brow—and the subdued 
colour which it gave suiting well with the softened 
expression of his countenance. So had she seen him 
stand amid the pine boughs that sheltered their own 
early meetings ; and now those gentle looks were turned 
on another, and those impassioned words breathed 
again, but not for her. 

Gradually they had drawn nearer to where she was 
concealed ; the sound of their voices rose upon her ear, 
__another instant. and she would be able to distinguish 
their words. The idea of being a hidden listener 
instantly recalled her to herself. With a noiseless step 
she turned away, and sought the next path, which led 
her home. 

The party of the exiled Charles was now active and 
triumphant. A number of cavaliers bound to Southampton 
had mustered in a glade of the forest, headed by Evelyn. 
An attempt to land was expected that same night. “God 
and King Charles! is the watch-word,” said he; “ Gen- 
tlemen. forward!” “Such a scene,” continued he, “as 
I have left behind me in London! Richard impatient 
to enact 

‘Retired leisure, 

Which in trim gardens takes its pleasure, 
asking every body's advice, and out of anxiety to be- 
nefit by all, profiting by none—ready to proclaim Charles 
Stuart in the morning, but resolved on keeping his Pro. 
tectorship to the last at night—now going to disband the 
army, and now to dissolve the Parliament, and yet unable 
to make Up his mind to either.” 

“ His mind, did you say ?” interrupted Goring; “his 
mind! verily it is a piece of most courtier-like flattery 
to imply that he ever had one. It is very evident that 
you are fresh from Whitehall.” 

“ Flattery.” resumed the other, “would be a great 
waste of time there. No one has sufficiently the upper 
hand to make it worth while to flatter; and really it is 
a sort of thing too useful to be thrown away. Hist!” 
whispered Evelyn; “I surely heard some one move in 
those bushes.” 

They drew up hastily side by side, and first looked to 
their arms, then with a close scrutiny towards the adja- 
cent copse. It was but an instant’s pause; for the 
branches were dashed aside, and the moonbeams shone on 
the glittering hanberks of the Parliamentary troops. 
cried the dull harsh tones of the corporal, 


” 


“ Surrender *” 
their leader. 

Evelyn was unhorsed. The first thing that he saw 
when he recovered from the stunning shock of his fall, 
was his young and gallant companion stretched on the 
ground. . Evelyn was himself a prisoner. By the signal 
rockets in the distant sky, he perceived that his coa’ju- 
ia Well, 
I wonder whether they will hang, head, or shoot me ? 
Now really the illustrious house of Evelyn ought to be 


tors had succeeded, and cursed bis own ill-luck. 





breath ; but the effort succeeded. “ Who isthe prisoner >” 
asked she, in a forced, unnatural voice. 

“Mr Evelyn. He is brought here to await Major 
Johnstene’s arrival, when, they say, he will’ instantly be 
shot.” 

The door closed after him lightly ; and yet ii was like 
apeal of thunder. It was followed by a sudden fall ; she 
turned, and saw Lucy stretched insensible on the ground, 


Francesca felt at first as if she had no power to succour | 


her. Evelyn so near—a prisoner. and about to die— 
might well absorb every other thought. r 
The exertion necessary to soothe and subdue Lucy’s 


_ passionate sorrow was the best composer to Francesca’'s 





complimented with the axe; but these beggarly Round. | 


heads have no idea of a gentleman’s feelings” 
the infinite displeasure of his conductors, the young 
Cavalier began humming a popular Royalist song. 
Francesca and Lucy had both passed the day in that 
most uncomfortable state of each desiring to make her 
wn to the other, aud yet neither 
having the resolution te begin. Evening came, and Lucy 


had thrown herself weeping into the arms of Francesca, 


' 


intward thoughts 


and was about to unfold all her heart, when their whole | 


attention was acoused by the trampling of horses in the 
yard, a loud knocking at the door, aud voices harsh and 
authoritative. 

Lucy's own knowledge filled her with fears. 
God's sake,”* exclaimed she, “ let us goand see what is 
the matter!” 


And, to | 


“ For i 


“ | was afraid you would be frightened,” said Lawrence | 


Aylmer, opening the door abruptly. “ We do live in sad, 
troubled times. A party of the Commonwealth's troops 
have just dewsanded shelter for the night, and they have 
breught a prisoner with them.” 

Francesca felt Lucy tremble from head to foot; she 
could scarcely support her; and—for with strange rapi- 
dity does the truth flash upon the mind—a terrible belief 
had taken possession of herself Francesca gasped tor 





own agitation. One idea took possession of her imagina. 
tion. “Was it not possible to contrive his escape ?” To 
effect this the utmost presence of mind was needful. They 
required calmness and deliberation. In darkness and in 
agony of superstitious terror they explored their way. 
The “ Who goes there ?” of the sentinel rang upon their 
startled eats. The man wag known to Lucy, who im. 
plored that he would admit her for one moment to the 
prisoner. He yielded at length, and they entered the 
chamber. 

“ He sleeps,” exclaimed Lucy, bending tenderly over 
Evelyn—loath, even in that®xtfemity, to waken him. 

‘You must royse him, dearest ; every minute is pre- 
cious.”” 

Perceiving that Lucy still hesitated, she approached the 
sleeper, and with some effort removed the arm which 
supported his head, at the same time calling him by name. 
Evelyn started to his feet ina moment, and his hand 
mechanically sought his sword. The discovery that he 
was unarmed seemed to recall his recollection instantae 
neously, he paused just to take breath, folded his arms, 
and turned fiercely round to face his supposed enemy. 
His glance fell upon Lucy Aylmer. “ My _ swectest 
Lucy!’ exclaimed he, “ this is being in company with 
an angel sooner than I expected.” 

Her only answer was a burst of tears, and a gesture 
towarés Francesca, entreating her to speak, which drew 
ivelyn’s attention to hercompanion. Pale and agitated, 
the young Italian feit herself incapable of utterance; 
and Evelyn stuod fixed to the ground when he recognized 
his visitor. The Signora de Carrara!*’ he ejaculated ; 
and then paused, half surprise and half embarrassment. 

Francesca was the first to recover her self-possession ; 
and coldly and calmly approaching the prisoner, said, 
with a voice to which pride gave firmness, “ Mr Evelyn, 
time is now too valuable to be wasted in idle explana. 
tions.’ Without waiting for a reply, she unbound the 
veil trom her head, and took off the loose black novice's 
robe, Which she had put over a gray stuff dress similar to 
that worn by Lucy. 

“Goal God!" said Evelyn, “and do you think so 
basely of me as to suppose that IT would leave you in my 
place, exposed both to danger and insult ?” 

* T apprehend neither,’ she replied ; “the bitterest 
fanatic of them all would scareely stain his hands with a 
woman's blood.” Without awaiting further reply, she 
began to arrange the cumbrous drapery. 

‘here was no time for parley. Francesca threw round 

her Evelyn’s cloak, put on his plumed hat, drew his 

glove on one hand, and leaning her head upon it, might 
well, to a casual glance, have seemed the cavalier. 

Evelyn and Lucy opened the door of the chamber. They 
passed on, and the sentinel looked in, and saw, as he 
thought, his prisoner. “ I must wish you good night for 
my friend and myself—poor thing!” said Lucy, in a low 
voice. 

The man touched his cap respectfully, and with slow 
steps they proceeded along the gallery. How distinetly 
could Evelyn feel the heart of the terrified girl beat 
against his arm! He clasped her tenderly to his heart 
and was gone She watched him through the walk, far 
there was just a faint light that outlined his figure on 
the still dusky air. 

In horrible suspense Francesca waited the dawn, and 
the moment of discovery. “ Major Johnstone must soon 


be here!" and, in spite of herself, Fraucesca trembled. 
As the morning advanced her anxiety increased. Suddealy 
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an unusual noise broke in upon the singing of the birds. 
Surely it was the trampling of horses’ feet’ She held 
her breath to listen, for she could scarcely catch it. Yes, 
there certainly was the sound of voices, confused and 
distant; then all was still again. A few minutes of 
agonising suspense succeeded; then cae the tread of 
heavy feet alang the gallery. She heard a loud, harsh 
roice distinct aboye the others, though, of course, she 
could not distinguish the words. The door of the cham- 
ber apened, and some one entered slowly and approached 
the table. The young [talian rose from the seat, pale, 
but resolved; andif her hands were involuntarily clasped 
in the timid supplication belanging to her sex, her dark 
eves were filled with the fiery pride natiye to her heroic 
race. The surprise wag sa great, that for a moment 
Major Johnstone neither spoke nor moved, but remained 
gazing on the beautiful face so suddenly presented to his 
view, as if it had been the head of Medusa. But he was 
too used to the changes of his stirring time for surprise 
to last. His brow darkened, and his mouth contracted 
with a fierce expressiqn of rage. “* Where is the prisoner?” 
demanded he, in a tone scarcely audible. 

“ Kar beyond the power of his enemies,”’ replied Fran- 
cesca. 

‘You contrived his escape, and remained in his place ; 
vou are therefore, doubtless, ready to meet the penalty 
which awaited him. I give you five minutes to prepare 
for death!" 

The republican officer had expected a burst of woman- 
ish terror, and had nerved himself in adyance for pas- 
sionate appeals; but Francesca’s quiet submissian and 
calm resolve at ence surprised and touched him. His 
words were but a threat, which, to do him justice, he 
never dreamed of carrying into effect. 

* [tmust have been some strong motive which induced 
you thus to peril your life, and to set at nought the laws 
of the land in which you dwell. But why do I say 
strong motive? There needs but one for your weak and 
ill-indging sex—the fair face of the young cavalier, and 
perchance a few honeyed words, soon throw aside all 
restraints of duty, age, and of decency. Mr Evelyn sas 
your lover 2"? 

* said Francesea, raising her eyes, “ the meanesi 
nd in yonder field is an object of as much interest to 


“Sir, 


“ And so,’ exclaimed he, angrily, “ for a foolish, vain, 
ud womanish fancy—compassion, as you call it—you 

have let loose a firebrand on this unhappy lang, and 
defrauded a yengeance as just as ever exacted the fearful 
ye ra] y of hlood for bleed !”’ 

*T will but answer,” replied Francesca, “ in the words 
of your own holy creed—* Vengeance is mine, saith the 
Lord ; I will repay.’ ” 

Their conversation was interrupted by a sudden noise 
the gillery. The door was thrown hurriedly apea, 

t Evelyn was again brought in a prisoner. 
— Francesca leant, pale aid breathless. against the chair. 
woking oa the scene hefore her with that fascinated 
‘which marks the progress af the dreaded evil it has 
une utterly hopeless to avert. The two enemies 

mted each other, Johustane’s rigad ivatures work- 

vith a stight convulsian, and his large gray eyes 

that lurid light ever associated with 
lusanity ; and assuredly with him the incessant dwell. 
lag an one though: had had its usual effect of unsettling 
tie tind which undergoes that perilous trial Even 
the trained and hardened soldiers started at the hollow 
‘ud Wonatural voice in wiich their commander gaye his 
oraers, 

s i thakkuk, go you first, and marshal a file of our 
picked carbines; you,’ said he, turuing to the others, 
* follow me with the prisouer.”” 

No woman could stand by and hear such an order 
even without an attempt at supplication, hawever vain. 
Francesca sp Aly forward, aud, throwing herself ut 
velustone’s feet, implored him to shew merey. He 

with the iron grasp af a giayt, as strang aud 


with 


. hiliitly 
a4 


raised her 
oad pitiless, 


ie Madam, this is no scene fora female,” was his auly 
“pty. 
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Francesca’s appearance seemed to move Evelyn. He 
stood as if struggling with his feelings ; at last his reso- 
lution was taken, and, stepping forward, he addressed 
Major Johnstone. He entreated a minute's conversa- 
tion with the lady. 

* I give you but ten minutes, and four are gone ;” 
and again pe withdrew out of gersebat. 7 

* Yes, [ must speak ; and though [ de not—cannot 
hope for your forgiveness, I must tell you, Francesca, 
how pik vou hay¢ been deceived. J cannat die with 
alieon my soul; but { am not he whom you lake me 
for.” : 

Francesca gazed into his face. She thought the shock 
af his situation had bewildered his reason ; but he met 
her look calmly, firmly, and continued—* It was my 
brother that you met in Jtaly ; owe likeness is so great, 
that, apart, we are often mistaken the one for the other. 
I heard him speak of you, though our meeting in France 
was the effect of chance. Thither he followed you, saw 
you talking to me at the theatre, and believed that [ 
had supplanted him. 
rous temperament ; he commended you to my dear love, 
and left Paris.” 

Francis Evelyn paused, for thaugh he expected agi- 
tation, he was not prepared for the shock which his 
words inflicted. Frangesea sank senseless at his feer. 
Major Johnstone placed the insensible girl in the armng 
of a soldier. ** Are you ready, sir ?” he said. 

* Not yet !—nat yet!" exclaimed Evelyn, with an 
appearence of agitation, which he strove in vain to 
suppress. * Task but a very, very brief delay; but I 
have done a grievous wrang to yonder noble creature, 
and to one worthy as herself | must repair it. You 
know my brother 2” 

** [dos and marvel how he ¢an be brather of thine” 

He wrote a hasty epistle to hig brother explaining his 
crue! deceit. That cone. the captive cavalier calmly 
folded she sero'l, rose up, and, presenting it to John- 
stone, said, ** Now, sir, I beheve 
and he left the 


: ta 
Reproach was alien to his gene- 


am at your service. 
my birth entitles me to precedence ;” 
apartment first. 

Francesca found poor Lucy asleep qn the window-seat, 
There she lay, her head pillowed upon her arm, like a 
child that had cried itself ta rest; while Francesca bent 
over her, pale, cold asa statue, for lip and check were 
both white—only the blue veins were swollen on the 
forehead, and the large closed eyes wore a strange expres- 
sion, most unlike their usual intellectual darkness. With 
alight yet hurried step, she went yp stairs, and ap- 
proached the lattice. 

The farm-yvard, though morning was upon it, shewed 
Suddenly all eyes 
turned in one direction, and Major Johnstone came fromthe 
house, followed by the prisoner and tour soldiers, Francis 


none Of tts usual morning activity. 


stepped lightly forward, and flung round a glance of the 
most careless contempt ; and as he passed below the win- 
dow, Francesea could hear him humming the notes of a 
popular loyalist song peculiarly obnoxious to the rigid 
fanatics. The insult caused many a dark brow to turn 
scowling upon him; but he paid them back glance for 
glance, and met every frown with a smile. He reached 
the appointed place; and, at a sigu from Major John- 
stone, one of the troopers drew out a haudkerchief, and 
attempted to bind his eyes. The prisoner flung him off 
with a force scarcely to be expected from one of his slight 
figure, and, turning quickly, said, “ Let me die like a 
man !—whatever is my death, let me face it!" No further 
effort wags made to blindfold him; but the carbinegers 
formed their deadly rank, looking, however, towards their 
commander for the signal. 

“ Twill myself give the word !”’ cried Evelyn, “ When 
I take off my hat, fire!” 

Francesca had hitherto looked on with that sert of 
charmed gaze with which the fascinated bird watches the 
uvay and glittering eye of the serpent which forces it to 
its doom; but wamanly terror now magtering strong 
excitement, she knelt down, and, hiding her face in her 
hands, muttered incyherent ejaculations of prayer. 

Major Jobnstone had, by a stern gesture ef assent, 
marked his permission for the gtlcect ta give his own 
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death signal; and Francis, after a leisurely survey, expres- 
sive of the utmost contumely of the iron faces that dark- 
ened round him, raised his hand to his head ;—every 
carbine was raised, too, in preparation; and the sudden 
rise of the steel tubes flashed like some strange meteor in 
the sun. 

“God save King Charles!” exclaimed the reckless 
cavalier, and flung his white plumed hat in the air. 

A loud burst of musketry rang far away into the dis- 
tant forest; many echoes took it up, and repeated the 
mimic thunder; a strange screaming rose from the 
startled birds ;—but loud above them all was heard the 
shriek of a woman. 

For weeks it seemed as if the fearful tragedy acted at 
their very threshold had left a gloom not to be dispelled 
on the whole party. Night and day the appalling death- 
note of the carbine rang in their ears; and one event, 
and one individual, was the sole topic of discourse. Still 
Francesca could feel horror only, not grief; and there 
were now hope and happiness at her heart, long strangers 
to its haunted circle. She had indeed been true to her- 
self, and to her first and only love ; the image of Robert 
Evelyn might again be the one cherished thought, the 
one perpetual dream of her solitude. 

With what a feeling of joyful security did her heart 
go back to its old allegiance! Till now she had scarcely 
been aware of its strength, for she had known it but by 
its disappointment—now she fully admitted that early 
and passionate emotion with which Robert Evelyn had 
inspired her was indeed her destiny. 

Spring came, and found Francesca’s situation un- 
changed. Lord Avonleigh had been still retained a pri- 
soner in the Tower: Robert Evelyn was in Ireland; 
and hope, somewhat wearied by feeding but “ on its own 
sweet life,’ had taken a deeper tone of anxiety. 

One day the return of Lord Avonleigh was announced. 
Bells ringing, flags waving, may-poles—so long unseen— 
bonfires in due preparation for night, morris-dancers, 
who had practised for the last four-and-twenty hours 
unremittingly to refresh their ancient craft, an ox roasted 
whole, cakes, ale, crowds, and confusion,—all assembled 
in and about Avonleigh Park, to greet the master’s re- 
turn. A _ procession was arranged, and perhaps Fran- 
cesca was the only individual in the whole country that 
did not go forth to join either actors or spectators, 

“ Alas'!’’ murmured the lonely girl, “ others have 
kindred and friends, with whom gaiety becomes indeed 
pleasure, for it is shared. Many a happy circle will 
gather together to-day, exchange hopes, and lay up recol- 
lections for months to come. But I, how neglected—how 
isolated do I feel! 

Her task was now to be accomplished. How often 
did she commence writing; but how impossible she 
found it to say what seemed sufficient to herself! 
Wearied out bv her own indecision, she at length sealed 
a letter, most thoroughly dissatisfied with it, but feeling 
hopeless of another attempt. The packet contained Ar- 
den’s confession, Avonleigh’s own letters, and her mother's 
miniature. What a world of passion and of suffering 
were within its slender folds ! 

Lord Avonleigh sat with his son, Lord Albert Stukeley, 
when the packet of Francesca was delivered. 

His Lordship drew the papers towards him, and, 
turning his back to the light, prepared to examine their 
contents ; but it was long before he could detach his gaze 
from the picture. The fair young face seemed to brighten 
beneath his look, even as it was wont to do of old: 
could it be so many, many years since they had parted ? 
Deeply at that moment did Lord Avonleigh feel the con- 





Viction, that never had he been loved as he was loved by | 


that forsaken Italian. His marriage, if not unhappy, had 
been indifferent; it brought back none of those passionate 
and tender thoughts associated with the image of Beatrice 
—it was not the one charmed dream of his glad and 
eager youthhood, 

At length he read to the close. His own—Beatrice’s 
child in England!—to her, at least, he would make 
ample reparation; and without waiting to think over the 
subject, he hastily locked the papers in a drawer of the 
cabinet. and hurried to Lawrence Aylmer's, 
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Francesca was alone, and at once her ear detected 4 
strange step in the passage. Her heart died within her; 
in vain she endeavoured to control her emotion ;—the 
objects grew indistinct around her; and when Lord 
Avonleigh approached and took her hand, she sank kneel. 
ing at his feet, and burst into tears. 

Father and daughter were now known to each other, 


and she produced, for the satisfaction of her parent, the — 


papers contained in the little box. Lord Avonleigh 


glanced over thewi; but as he read the last his whole 7% 


countenance changed. ‘‘ Great God!” he exclaimed; 


“ her death oecurred in August, and I was married in © 
England seven months before! Francesca, if I acknow. 7 
But his voice failed, and he | 
Francesca, who |” 
had not comprehended his meaning, thought him ill, and 


ledge you, Albert is—” 
leant back in speechless consternation. 


approached him with gentle words of inquiry. 
“ Not yet,” said he; and drawing her hand within 


his, he walked into the garden, and followed the first 
It led to a gentle ascent © 


path into which they turned. 
that commanded the road ; and there, as if sent to startle 
and reproach him, Lord Stukeley met his sight. He 


grasped Francesca’s arm, who was terrified by his sudden — 


agitation, and whispered, “Look there !” 
She looked, and saw one of the most graceful cavaliers 


that ever reined in a mettled horse. The white plumes | 7 
of his cap danced gaily in the air, while the long curls © 
The likeness between him and © 


hung over his shoulders. 
his father was striking. 
“ That is your brother,” said Lord Avonleigh. 


She gazed upon him with an eager glance of pleasure : 


and affection. ‘ I shall like him so much !” 


Lord Avonleigh informed her of his embarrassing posi. — 
tion; and no name, ne rank, no wealth, no dream of © 
love fulfilled, could reconcile her to purchase them at the © 
“7,” thought she, “am used to © 
adversity—I know how to bear and suffer; and some. | 
times I think that my spirits are too much broken to | 
But my brother—let 
me call him by that name, and fill ny mind with the : : 
claims of so near and dear a tie—he is in the first flush | 
of youth and hope, and knows not how the one will — 


expense of another. 


enjoy happiness, even if it came. 








darken and the other deceive. 


And Francesca was now restored, if not to her rights, ; 
One day she stood gazing 7 


yet to her ancestral home. 
over the beautiful lawn where Albert was trying the 
mettle of a horse that had been a recent purchase. 

“ Hoa gallantly he sits!” exclaimed Lord Avonleigh, 
as the agile figure of his son cut through the air, till the 
eye was dazzled with the rapidity of the motion. A 
moment after, a cry broke from the lips of both. The 


horse rushes under the drooping boughs of an old oak— 2 
the young rider reels in his seat—the bridle falls from his 4 
grasp—his arms extend helplessly—and the next bound @ 
Neither Francesca nor Lord | 


flings him to the earth. 
Avonleigh dared to exchange glances, but both sprung 


forwards and ran to the place, where the palfrey, panting | 
and trembling as if with some mysterious instinct of evil, 7 


Lord | 


stood beside the prostrate corse—for corse it was! 
Avonleigh stood as if the same blow had struck him also 

The servants now crowded round, and carried the 
body to the house. Lord Avonleigh followed mechani- 
cally 5 but he staggered, and his daughter offered to sup- 
port him. Almost fiercely he repulsed her aid, and 
walked on with a hurried and uncertain step. Poot 
Francesca !—the bitterness which swelled in her heart!— 
“ He is no father in his love towards me !”’ 

When the coffin of the youthful Albert had been lowered 
into the family vault, and the burial service had bees 
finished, “One moment !” said Lord Avonleigh, in a low 
hoarse whisper: ‘‘ that boy perished for my sin—l feel, 
I know that his death was a judgment upon me. L#@ 
him be the inanimate witness of an atonement that 
comes too late. Francesca Stukely, I here entreat yout 
forgiveness of the wrong which I have done you, prompted 
by my dear love for him who is no more. Cruelly hat 
Providence visited it npon me. In the presence of th 


dead and of the living, I acknowledge you as my only 
lawfu Ichild!” 
Was Frascesca now happy ? 
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to whom it equalled her was now an exile ; and wealth— 
but what of that, unless it could be shared with Robert 
Evelyn 2? Alas, how little chance did there seem to be of 
their ever meeting! He had been excepted by name from 
the general amnesty—would never, in all human proba- 
bility, hear of his brother’s treachery—and could look 
upon her in no other light thay as ungrateful and incon- 
stant. 

Drearily did the winter exhaust itself, equally without 
interest and without occupation. It was obvious that 
Lord Avonleigh considered the past entirely expiated by 
his_tardy acknowledgment; he hai given justice, but 
his daughter also asked affection—that he gave not, and 
indeed had it not to give. He associated her in idea 
with his lost son, and, by a strange and unjust connection, 
in a degree reproached her as the cause of his bereave- 
ment. 

One morning he received a packet from London, whose 
contents filled him with joy, which he could not com- 
municate in too great haste. It contained a letter from 
the King himself, craving hospitality for a few days, as 
his mother was about to visit England, and to take up 
with Lord Avonleigh her residence at the Castle. A 
slight incognito would be preserved, and as little form 
and ceremony expected as was possible. Language was 
quite inadequate to express the Earl’s feelings on the 
occasion, he was a Marquis already in idea. 

In due time the royal party arrived. In their suite 
was the Comtesse de Soissons. 

“A veritable princesse de roman !” said the Comtesse, 
when she and Francesca first were left alone. “I must 
give Madame de Scuderithe storyon my return. Dearest 
Francesca, you are situated as you ought to be ; you look 
your rank. You were superbe as you received us at the 
entrance. We want nothing but a hero to complete the 
romance.” 

The old friendship between Marie and Francesca now 
returned with something of the warmth and confidence 
of its earlier time. As usual, the motives that led to its 
renewal were of a very mixed nature. Within the last 
day or two, Madame de Soissons’ interest in Francesca 
had received a new impetus. 

The Duke of Buckingham had thwarted her in the 
ambitious project of marrying her younger sister to 
Charnes. She would thwart his design of marrying the 
lieiress of Avonleigh, and joining the estates with 
those Of Evelyn, of which he had already received a 
grant. In rallying Francesca on her splendid con- 
quest, the discourse turned to the outlawed Evelyn. 
“ What tears, Francesca,” cried the Comtesse. ** Then 
you love him still 2” 

** [ do.” said Francesca, ** more dearly, more deeply 
mn you can dream !” and again she hid her face in her 
hiaticts, 
we nd Francesca told how cruelly she had been deceived. 
hen the confession was made, both were silent. The 
language of strong passion or deep feeling was strange 
ty» Marie; she scarce knew how to answerit. For a 
moment sie yielded to a confused sensation of tender- 
hess and sympathy ; but the worldly calculation soon 
arose. She now felt assured that the Duke would 
never succeed. Still habit was all powerful, aud she 
thought within herself, ** les absens ont toujours tort.” 
Wi iid not kvelyn’s presence be additional security ? 
Bur how was that to be managed ? 
deihees tn od Pie letters soon reached the 
ae . tation of Evelyn, lonely though in the very 

Ot Baris. A page interrupted the melancholy 
reverie of the exile. r 
al ighte :"” saaid Evelyn, carelessly ,—** I may as well 
0 the Cardinal's epistle at once ;—but I am no tool 
for his purpose.” 

He opened the Cardinal's epistle, which contained 
a phe onan gape offers of service and expressions 
hae po pe ; Ww ' e, towards the end, a wish was 
another. wisi Sr re But this letter containe | 
de Se 1 the brie remark, ** My niece, Madame 

sons. DoW in bngland, has met with some friends 
and of whose communications she has taken 
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might be forwarded at once—a wish I have had much 
pleasure in immediately obeying.” 

Evelyn took the letter, but curiosity for a moment 
was lost in a yet more powerful feeling. Madame de 
Soissons was by him chiefly remembered as Marie 
Mancini, his friend and almost confidante in Italy. 
Her image could not come alone, and Evelyn forgot the 
scroll, while thinking what had been the fate of her 
more lovely but less fortunate companion. How had 
his brother's death affected her ?—did she know of it ? 
Alas! into what depths of misery might she now be 
plunged ! . 

He read the letter of Marie. “ Under all circumstan- 
ces,”,it said, ** Francesca’s attachment to yourself has 
been her ruling feeling. Prosperous, courted, as she ts 
at this moment, her heart is yours—dearly and truly 
as when your earlier vows were pledged amid the pine- 
forests by the old palazzo. If iettered by other ties, 
send me one line—if not, come to England. IT am aware 
that you are an exile, but it is not in Charles's nature 
to be very inexorable.” 

Evelyn leant his head on his arm, confused and dizzy 
with happiness. Francesca, his only and long-loved, 
unchanged, and with a heart but the more dearly his 
own for its many trials !—methinks all the suffering of 
a miserable life were overpaid by that moment of exqui- 
site enjoyment. 

Buckingham still sued for the hand of the heiress, 
who received the commands of her father to receive lim 
asherlover. She openly explained her early contract— 
her fixed affection. 

Her father’s brow grew darker than she could have 
believed that fair smooth brow could have darkened— 
his lip was white with anger. ‘Speak !" muttered 
he. in a tone of subdued rage, subdued but for the 
moment—** Your lever'’s name !" 

** Robert levelyn,”’ said Fraocesea, in a searcely audi- 
ble whisper, for ali her resolution sunk with the effort 
of pronouncing his name. 

* T thought as much: but it matters not; for never 
shall Robert Evelyn wed daughter of mine, unless he 
take her pennyless and discarded. Why, your cavalier 
isa rebel—an exile, whose property Is confiscated, and 
for whose neck the gibbet stands prepared {”” 

* And for whose sake I will bear an unchanged name 
and an unaltered heart to my rrave.”” 

Lord Avonleigh walked to and fro; but anger was 
a wearying exertion, and rage soon subsided into 
petlish ness. 

With what a sensation of relief did Francesca now 
escape from her guests into solitude. (One eventing that 
the King amused himself with Buckingham at the 
card table, she stole out into the park, and, rapt in 
reverie, stood by the side of a pool flinging flowers upon 
the waters. 

“ Yes, let them perish, even as all sweet emotions 
perish !__wasted by ourselves, or crushed by others, 
Methinks I grow cruel, and am fain to destroy even these 
poor fiowers!” exclaimed Francesca, as she threw her 
last violet on the pool. At that instant a rustling was 
heard among the treeseen quick step on the turf—the 
boughs parted—and Robert Evelyn stood before her. 

What form of speech may express the happiness of the 
one half hour passed beside that lonely pool, which never 
before imaged a love-meeting so pertect in its affection ? 
—the delicious silence broken by unconscious excl. ma- 
tions; the asking looks that question without a sound ; 
the forgetfulness of past and future, as if life were centred 
in this one present and dearest dream, Let it pass unu- 
imaged, unless by memory. 

Tvo soon Francesca was forced to awaken to the pre. 
carious situation of her lover; an outiaw, he had yet 
ventured to the place of all others where he was in the 
greatest danger, where he was so well known, and which 
also contained his worst enemies. 

“ Dearest Evelyn!” exclaimed she, roused by hearing 
the castle clock, heard so distinctly in the calm evening, 
“how rash to come here! Why did not you write?” 

‘* Write, Francesca, when I should come!” was his reply. 

Francesca placed many hopes in the good ee 
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the King. I shall have a powerful enemy in Buck- 
ingiam,’ said Evelyn. ‘ Our estate has been confis- 
cated, and for his Grace's use ; it is too fair spoil to be 
readily relinquished.” 

“ Let the estate go, if you were but safe; but how can 
you hope to remain in this neighbourhood undiscovered ?” 

“ There are true hearts among our trusty foresters ; 
I sleep as securely in the shelter of its lonely glades as 
ever king did in his guarded palace.” 

“1 can evsily find wessengers that may be relied upon. 
I will send to you to-morrow, for | must see you again, 
My beloved Francesca, our destiny is now in our own 
hands. I can no longer offer the fair halis and the broad 
lands of the once honoured house of Evelyn ; my portion 
is an obscure home in a foreign country ; butif love tried 
hy years, by utter hoplessness, by what seemed change 
in yourself, and which yet but became more deep and 
moe intense—if such love can be security for your future, 
that future, Francesca, you will entrust to my care.” 

She said nothing, no colour rose into her pale soft 
upin his face, with her 
soul in her eyes, and extended her hands to hiring Evelyn 
caught them in his, and then clasped her tenderly to his 
heart. * ‘To-morrow !" was the last word of erch, and he 
sprang again into the thicket. Was ever music at once 
sv sweet and so sad as the echo of his receding steps ? 


cheek; but she looked whole 


Francesca stood Listening long after they were past. 
Slowly she returced towards the Castle, but how changed 
path! Her step was light, and 
a conscious smile played round her beautiful mouth, while 
the gladness of other days returned and lighted up her 
large black eyes. 

Francesca could feel no regret at leaving England. 
How much sorrow, how much anxiety, had she known 
upon its soil! Never had her southern frame become 
accustomed to its chilling vapours and its driving winds, 
How often had she turned to the glorious elements, the 
green aud fragrant earth, the sunny atmosphere of her 
delicious land! * ] leave nothing,’ thought she, “ but 
Lord Avonleigh she felt had no claim. 
When Francesca joined the gay circle, the Comtesse read 
the bright colour that fluctuated on her cheek more accur- 
ately. The momeut they were alone, she exclaimed— 
** You have seen Mr evelyn 

* To-night!” replied her companion, ina faltering 
as it afraid to trust the very air with her trea- 
sured secret. , 

* You look very pretty on the strength of it. 


since last she trod that 


(;uido's grave.”’ 


Voce, 


l only 
Wish a lover improved my complexion as it does yours. 
Well, T intend enacting la fee lumineuse or bien fais- 
ante who is to extricate Just dramatise the situa- 
les by surprise; and my diamonds 
against your destiny, that our fairy tale ends with a be- 


nevole mi wy 


you. 
ationtake Char 


onarch, a marriage, snd a—* they lived very 
happy for the rest of their lives.’” 

Lvelyn pursued his way through the forest, often 
piusing to note its familiar beauty. 

His course now lay along a little brook, which rippled 
on its way, singing like a clild out of the gladness of 
its own heart; and he listened, for his ear was caught 
hy the sweet low miusie which tie pe bhles made amid 
those tiiy waves. Suddenly there came the faint echo 
of some unus ial sound—it more distinct as he 
drew nearer, and at last he could distinguish the union 
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of many voices chanting a grave and solemn air, whose | 


melody came strange and sweet on the midnight wind. 
He could soon hear the words—they were those of the 


twenty-third Psalm; and the beautiful expression of | 


entire confidence in the Almighty eye that was to watch 
over their satety, and in the Almighty hand that was 
to guide, came Ike a rebuke to the questioning discon- 
ent of his previous mood. What were the few passing 
this life in the boundless eternitv whose 
balance is hidden far from human eve ? ‘ 

hive lvn paused on the top of a hanging bank, which 
enabled him to command the scene below. Some twenty 
or thirty men and women were gathered in the ill 
which took its name from Rufus’ Stone 
Most of the faces were familiar to him, and all wore 
the same exalted aud earnest expression, as es ery eye 
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was upraised to the moonlit heaven, and every lip 
joined in the sacred song. In the midst stood one who 
leant exhausted against a tree—listening intent, but 
lacking power to swell the solemn strain. He was so 
wan, so altered, that Evelyn at first could scarcely re- 
cognise Major Johnstone. 

It was obvious that this was one of those meetings 
held by the stricter sect of the Puritans, who, debarred 
from the free exercise of their religious observances, 
were fain to congregate in the lone forest and the silent 
night, and render up that worship whose danger was 
the best proof of its sincerity. There was not a stir 
nor a sound save that harmonious chant, which rose as 
if ascending. a worthy offering, to the Heaven above. 
The torest was like a mighty cathedral; the arches of 
the dark boughs were motionless like marble, while the 
pale moonlight kindled the glorious roof—a temple cone 
secrated by the Eternal to his worship! 

Evelyn was now convinced that he saw a band of 
those determined emigrants whom he had beiore heard 
were about to quit that country whose rulers, with 
short-sighted policy. would have persecuted tem to the 
death, or else forced them into hypocrisy, as if the sin- 
cere and the conscientious wereno, the very sinews of 
their country, or as it any form or ceremony could 
justify the interference of man between man and his 
Giod ! 

The present time had a duty beside its religious offices. 

The assembly had hardly risen from their last act of 
silent prayer. when Major Jolhnstoue addressed them. 

Major Johustone had been chosen as leader of the emi- 
grants about to cross the wide Atlantic; and his energ 
had been the stimulus and the bond of their union. He 
felt th chill of that earth with which he was so svon to 
mingle creeping over him. His hands stiffened as he 
extended them; but his purpese was still strong within 
him, + 

“ Mourn not,” he exclaimed, “ that ye are about to 
quit the green fields and the pleasant gardens in which 
your eye dejighted—mourn not for the homes wherein 
ye have dwelt tiom infancy. Let the perch be deserted, 
and let the stranger sit by your hearth. Never more will 
ye hear the beils ona Sabbath morning, breaking the 
sacred calm that rests on the quiet valleys, and calling 
ye to pray where your fathers have prayed, and awaken- 
ing all old memories of love and reverence, as ye pass the 
vraves where the green grass and the wild flowers are un- 
disturbed as the shep which they make beautiful. All 
these must ye leave behind ; all that ye have held sacred, 
all that is most precious, must now be as the things of 
yesterday. Your path is across the stormy waters— 
your home in the primeval forest. Danger, and toil, 
and long suffering, are before ye, but faint not on the 
Way Which it is appointed ye shall go. The Lord is 
with you, and be net east down, though ye suffer for 
conscience’ sake. The mighty wildernesss will hear 
the voice of your prayers. Ye will build yourselves 
houses beneath its ancient trees; your fields will reward 
your toil, and your cities arise fair and strong; and 
though ye now abandon the graves of your fathers, your 
children will dwell in faith and hope around your own. 
in the name and for the dear sake of that Saviour 
whose name ye will not hear outraged, and whose altar 
it is yours to keep free from a stain.” 

Suddenly the speaker paused, his whole frame agitated 
by a convulsive motion; his face shook with yet more 
deadly whiteness, and his eyes, wild and dilated, fixed on 
Robert Evelyn. 

“ He mistakes you for your brother,” said an old man, 
who was rubbing the rigid hands he held in his own. “It 
waa a harsh judgment that sentenced that young and 
brave cavalier to die like a dog. He might have been 
spared, had it been but for his father’s sake.” 

It was some time before Johnstone recovered the full 
use of his facultigs ; his eyes unclosed but to stare fixedly 
upon the bank, which, however, was now unoccupied. 
He then remained for some moments in silence and in- 
ward prayer; when the same old man who had spoken 
before, said, ** Here is a young friend of yours asking for 


| you: he used to be a favourite— Robert Evelyn.” 
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«« [ did not spare his brother for his sake, nor yet for 
the sake of his father—mine old and familiar friend |” 
and again he relapsed iuto moody silence. 

He was roused by Evelyn's approach, who could have 
no feeling but pity for the worn-out and dying being. He 
asked some questions respecting the proposed emigration ; 
and again the haggard countenance before him kindled 
with the heart’s strong purpose. 

«It is the will of Heaven!" exclaimed Johnstone, in 
a tone of strong excitement. “* T know that, at this mo- 
ment, | stand on the threshold of eternity! I have 
looked Gn that which none can see and live. I shall 
sleep in the green earth of England, Robert Evelyn, in 
the name of your God and of your father, [ commission 
youin my stead. Lead ye this remnant of true believers 
across the unfathomable ocean; guide thein amid the 
gloomy forests of that other world ; may their satety be 
required at your hauds, and may power and judgment 
he viven unte vou ! You are young, but brave and 
thonghitul bevoud your years. Do ye acce pt him us 

die said ‘ around. A 

moevery lip; and 

the speaker, turning to Evelyn, bade him kueel that he 
might bless him. 

Evelyn knelt upon the ground, and bowed his head 
Involuntarily he started at the touch of the ley band 
which pressed down his hair. Major Johnstone strove 
to speak, but the words died in an inarticulate gurgle 
low in his throat. 

* T would the heavens were not red with that young 
blood—it darkens, darkeis !" 

The words expired on his lips—his mouth fell—his 
head sank upon Evelyn’s shoulder—the others gathered 
round, and gazed upon the dead ! 

The meeting in the forest had completely changed 
Evelyn’s position, A band of fifty individuals, to many 
of whom he was bound by former ties of service, and 
with whom he was linked by the strong bond of mutual 
belief and opinion, now looked up to him as their leader. 
He felt the responsibility in which he was so suddenly 
involved, but he did not shrink from it. 

Butone dearest interest mingled with the future in 
Evelyn's meditition, Alas! it was a hard choice that 
he nad to offer Frincesca. 

She (meanwhile tuok her way to the 
again the lovers stood by the lonely pool. 
Francesca was filled with 
future in the past. 

“I would rather, dearest! believe that the future owed 
the past a debt,’ said Evelyn. “ Many, many years are 
before us—years of tender watchfulness, of mutual hope, 
of devoted love.”’ 
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ot speak, but stood gazing in silence on the 

iter at their feet—one bright moonbeam was trem- 
bling Upon it Slow ly amass of dense black cloud scame 
sauiing upon the air 3 a sudden wind shook the branches 
—the dark vapour parted, but a portion swallowed up 
tie tine of radiance that had vibrated among the waves, 
aud the whole pool lay in darkzess. | 

* That is tiv fate !* whispered Francesca; ** struggles, 
Shadows, a transient b ‘auty, and then the night comes 
—the long last night of death!" 

Evelyn saw that her nerves had been too highly 
at 

1 aus very night, my beloved Francesca, you must 

be mine for ever. I have seen the curate St Aubyn 
to-day, and told him how entirely my every hope in life 
rested on the present interview. At ten o'clock he 
Witt wait forus in the church. The hour will secure 
Ws from intrusion, and [can rely on St Aubyn. Can 
you, Gare you meet me 2” 

* Ves ie 


a said she, in a low but steady voice. 
Po-night, then, we meet at the altar, and to-mor- 
row even we sail. Pause, my own love, if your 
heart falter—ey en on the threshold of the church.” 
:, She spoke not; but the strong affection of those 
‘Aree and tender eyes needed no aid from words. The 
parted, and neither looked back—they must have 
P irewell again if they had. | 

Faucesca composed her farewell letter to her father, 
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and left it in her chamber. She looked at her mourning- 
dress, and for an instant felt tempted to change it. “ What 
folly !” exclaimed she ; ‘‘ what matters the outward sign ? 
The custom js but a chance; no colour was predeerined 
by nature to be the type of mourning.” 

She retrimmed the lamp, which was to be her com- 
panion, and, drawing her cloak round her, prepared to 
set forth. 

Francesca did not meet a creature in the forest; the 
wind was the only sound, and her own thoughts her sole 
companions : one was uppermost in her mind. The path 
she now followed to meet the living had hitherto been 
only traced when she had sought to commune with the 
dead—it led direct to Guido's grave. 

Francesca ss heart beat quick when she quitted the 
the turret of the church, 
the clear tuli iseon just above it, Another moment 


forest. She saw 


with 


square grey 


and she would be at Eve lyn's side. 

As she drew near, a funeral service was performing. 
The 
thought flashed upon her, 
step caught the ear of one of the mourners; he turned 
round, and the next moment, agitated and breathless, she 
was supported by Robert Evelyn. 

He had feltit incumbent upon him to see the last duties 
paid to Major Johnstone, and only after nightfall could 
he and others of the party assemble for such purpose 
unmolested. She made no remark ; but as they passed 
one mound, where the wild-flowers grew in more lavish 
sweetness than on the others, she said, * That is Guido's 
grave ;—hnothing seems present here but death.” Evelyn 
clasped her to his heart silently, and the action expressed 
With mute but tender eloquence, “ There, at least, life 
and love beat tor yoa, my own Francesca oe 

On entering the churgh, she was met by the affectionate 
and cordial greeting of Lucy Aylmer. The unexpected 
kindness was too much for her. 

There was no time to be lost; and Evelyn led his 
bride to the railing before the altar, where St Aubyn 
He whispered 
to Francesca, as she knelt, * The ring Lhave for you was 
once my mother’s—I[ can give you no dearer pledge.” 

* Ali! exclaimed she, in a choked and agitated voice, 
* it belongs, then, to the dead {”" 

The service proceeded; and the voice which had so 
little while since spoken the solemn farewell to a departed 
soul, now pronounced its blessing over the hopes and 
happiness of the living. 

Young was the bridegroom, and beautiful the bride, 
and never did blessing hallow love more entire and more 
devoted 5 and yet it was a melancholy ceremonial. No 
bells, musical in their gladness, swelled upon the hushed 
wir—no kindly gratulations came cheerful from joytul 
lips; and when Evelyn took Francesca’s hand in his— 
now his owu—his bride before the face of Heayen—he 
started at the marble coldness of the touch. Surely the 
shadow of eternity and the chiil of the surrounding 
graves were upon her at that moment! She roused her- 
seif to say a few words of affectionate farewell to Lucy. 
* The dream of my whole life,” whispered she, “ is now 
fulfilled. In poverty, in exile, in death, | am his for ever.” 

Lucy embraced her in rilence, and the curate’s voice 
faltered, as he bade God bless them. 

The youthful couple were left alone in the church- 
yard. * | have one last and dearest parting to wake,” 
suid Francesca, and she kuelt duwu beside the lowly 
grave of Guido. 

She rose, and put ber hands into his. “ When death,” 
said she, in a voice that sounded like strange sweet musi¢ 
in the silence, “ calls upon me to deliver up my soul, I 
cannot yield it more utterly than | now de to you.” 

A sudden noise of hurrying steps came upon the alr, 
the red glare of torches disturbed the silvery quiet of the 
moon beam—dark faces lowered upen them, and two men, 
by a rapid movement, secured each an arm of Eve yn, #s 
a harsh voice exclaimed, “ Stand, on your life!—you are 
my prisoner!” 

In the surprise Francesca had sunk to her knee on 
Guido’s grave. A woman's first impulse is always sup- 
plication, She felt, however, that it was in vain; aud 


ayony of: ces passed WW ith i her soul ne dreadtul 


She sprang forward | her light 


stoad ready to commence the ceremony. 
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the blood of her high race, at the approach of danger, 
mantled in every vein to meet it. A cavalier stepped for- 
ward, offering her his hand to rise, and the moonlight 
fell full on the face of the Duke of Buckingham. His 
habitual sarcasm found its way. “ Had I been aware,” 
said he, with an obvious mixture of forced gaiety and real 
chagrin, “ that I was disturbing a lady, I fear that my 
gallantry would have interfered with my loyalty.” 

Francesca’s only answer was the rejection of his prof- 
fered aid, and she sprang to her feet alone. She approach- 
ed Evelyn, on whose wrists the shackles already placed 
precluded any attempt at escape, and, putting her hand 
through his arm, stood quietly by his side. 

‘“ Jreave him !” exclaimed Lord Avonleigh, who now 
started forward breathless with anyer. “ Foolish and 
obstinate girl! how dare you hold communication with 
an outlaw and a traitor 7” 

“ J] am his wife!” said Francesca, while her calm dark 
eyes met those of her father unshrinkingly, as if to con- 
firm her words,—* I aim his wife '’’ 

This brief phrase fell like a thunderbolt on all around. 
Buckingham looked livid with rage ; here ended his hopes 
of uniting the estates of Avonleigh and Evelyn. 

Francesca was now a prisoner in jher chamber, her 
husband in a dungeon of the castle, and Buckingham had 
resolved that Evelyn’s life should be the forteit of cross- 
ing his plans. The married lovers had now no triend save 
the Comtesse de Soissons. Without being aware of what 
Was passing, she resolved, before leaving England, to 
obtain from the king the pardon of Evelyn. Gracetully 
and engagingly did she narrate the story of the lovers, 
their passion, and their trials. 

“ And now think how strong and how enduring has 
the affection been on each side! We laugh at these 
grandes passions, and it is well that we ehould, they 
don’t come much within our social experience ; but still 
it is as well that constancy a fou/e épreuve should some- 
times exist, if it were only for the sake of Corneille’s 
tragedies, and Madame Scuideri’s romances. I have 
made a vow not to speak of myself to-night. I intend to 
talk of nothing but Francesca. I am about toleave Eng- 
land; I must implore your Grace to allow me to carry 
away one pleasant recollection, one whose pleasure will 
not be painful because past,”’—and here Marie took un 
petit ton de sentiment,—* you must, as a parting favour, 
accord ine Kobert Evelyn's pardon 7” 

* [ feel most mercifully disposed towards the young 
Republican,” replied the King. 

The Countess was not allowed by the politic father to 
see the Lady Francesca, but at midnight, her page scaled 
the window of the prisoner, and delivered the letter of his 
mistress, giving assurance of the royal pardon. 

Next day at breakfast, the king, about to depart, beg- 
ged to see the Lady Francesca, whose illness, he said, he 
had learned, was only her father’s displeasure. Lord 
Avonleigh would have excused himself, but now the king 
commanded her presence. 

* The Castle holds another prisoner, to whom I intend 
extending the best prerogative of my crowi—mercy. Will 
you order Robert Evelyn to be brought before me 7” 

Lord Avonleigh bowed in sullen silence, and, turning 
to his page, bade him desire that the prisoner might, 
forthwith be conducted to the royal presence. 

When the prisoner was brought into the room, Charles 
looked for a moment admiringly on the gracetul figure 
and noble bearing of the youth who entered, and then 
said, * Give him his sword—Mr Evelyn, you are free: I 
pardon you for the sake of others, and will consider their 
intercession sufficient pledge for your loyalty.” 

Evelyn, bewildered by the sudden ¢ hange, sunk on his 
knee, and silently kissed the King's extended hand ; he 
strove to speak his thanks, the words died upon his lips ; 
but attention was drawn trom his emotion by tie en- 
trance of Francesca. 

He took her hand, and led her, scarce conscious, across 
the room. © Kneel, my bride, my beloved !"" said he, in 
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' a whisper, ‘‘ and thank our Sovereign for a life which 
is indeed precious for your sake.”’ 

Francesca sank at the King’s feet; but before she could 
speak, he raised her from the ground, and said, “ Why, 
this is strange bridal attire, my beautifal nun!" 

‘© Come, Lord Avonleigh,”’ said Charles, ‘ the house o; 
Evelyn is as noble as your own, and a portion of the 

' estate shall be restored.”” 

“ Thank you,” said Buckingham, in a low tone, to 

Madame de Soissons. 


“ Pray,” answered she, “ do not let a little miserable | 


earth interfere with our newly-formed friendship.” 

“I thank your Grace,” said Evelyn; but [ ask no 
boon beyond the life, whose gratitude can end but with 
itself. Let my father’s house pass from me, even as I au 
about to pass away from my father’s land. When yon. 
der dearest maiden stood with me before the altar, she 

_knew that she wedded one whose future lot was Cast in 
another place—that I wasan exile and a wanderer. ‘The 
plan which I formed thoughtfully, I adhere to steadily. 
To-night we sail !” 

| © He is mad!" exclaimed Lord Avonleigh. 

events, you, Francesca, will not go with him ? 


“ Ar all 


i) 


| She answered by pla@ng”her hand in Evelyn's, and 


standing in silence at his side. 

It was but a few hours after the preceding scene that a 

party were seen issuing from the gates of Avonleigh Cas. 
tle. ‘Two horses stood saddled, ready ; but before Evelyn 
assisted his bride to mount, she turned to embrace Ma- 
dame de Soissons, who had accompanied her to the portal. 
* God bless you!’ exclaimed she, in a faltering voice. 
“ Think of me sometimes, and Heaven above knows that 
my heart will beat with the remembrance of your kind- 
ness till it lies cold in death.”’ 

It was long before Madame de Soissons ceased to gaze 
upon the road. At length, dashing the last tears from 
her cheek, she turned with a forced smile to De Joinville, 
who was standing beside, and said, * Well, there are some 
things in the world I do not undeistand; and I ne:ther 
comprehend Evelyn's going to America, nor Francesca’s 
accompanying him, 

Lord Avonuleigh married again, and, with that singular 
good fortune which never deserted him, except in the 
instance of his son, was very fortunate in his choice, for 


| his lady was pretty, obedient, and an excellent muise. 


He took to good eating and the gout; and even Albert 
Was as much forgotten as Francesca and her mother. 
‘The lovers rode on through the forest glades. The 
future was before them, that future of which they now 
spake together. Together '—the perfect happiness of that 
one word! An hour's quick riding, for time was pre- 
cious, brought them to Southampton. England, dear 





England, tarewell for ever !’* exclaimed Evelyn, as he 
leat on the side of the ship, and gazed on the lovely un- 
dulations of that native land whither he was to return n0 
more, 


such is a bald hard outline of Miss Landon’s charming 
There we have paused, 
as, unless we could trace the tragic movement of the 


romance, up to nearly its close. 


whole story throughout all its links—the continued and 
ineffectual struggle of mortal beings with an overwhelm- 
ing destiny—it would be both unjust and injudicious to 
The work has other peculiat 
beauties which do not admit of being detached, and 


carry our analysis further. 


which are, perhaps, too delicate and subtle to bear being 
transplanted. These consist in a strain of high-wrought 
sentiment, and in the inmost revealings of a passionate, 
tender, and elevated, but purely feminine mind—in ex- 
quisite descriptions of natural scenery, and the vicissi- 
tudes of the seasons, and in the musings of a povtical and 


reflective mind on the varied shows of humanity, 
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